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ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
FIRST BOOK IN A COMPLETE ORAL-AURAL 
SPANISH COURSE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


ESPANOL - Entender y Hablar 


GREGORY G. LaGRONE, The University of Texas 
ANDREA SENDON McHENRY, Houston Texas Public Schools 
PATRICIA O’CONNOR, Brown University 


This month Holt, Rinehart and Winston publishes the first book of 
a three-book, three-year Spanish series for junior high schools and 
high schools. With it appears its outstanding teacher’s manual and 
its full complement of optional teaching aids — flashcards, a work- 
book, tests, disc and tape recordings, Levatel: entender y hablar 
is part of a project that will soon include integrated courses in French 
and German, as well as Spanish. 


The authors of this first Spanish book have applied all their in- 
genuity to make the course systematic, pedagogically sound, and 
practical. The first book alone is filled with innovations: systematic 
recurrence of every item of vocabulary and syntax was assured by using 
a punch card system: the basic Spanish dialogues were checked by a 
dozen Spanish teachers, from Spain and most Latin American countries, 
for currency, acceptability to all, and naturalness: moreover, the 
tapes (which feature a splendid cast, sound effects and music) were 
recorded before the book went to press; and several improvements 
were made when perfectly correct written Spanish didn’t speak well. 
The teacher’s manual, the Guia del porary gives virtually a step- 
by-step classroom procedure for the effective\presentation of every 
lesson. It also includes suggestions about where and how the supple- 
mentary aids can be used to best effect. \ 


In order to appreciate fully the many ingenious features in this first 
book of our new series, you should write for an examination copy. Or, 
see the more complete description in our 1961 Foreign Language 
Catalogue. Our address: 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
, ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE Pow 


The 1960 Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at El Cortez Hotel in 
San Diego, California, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, December 28-30. 
A total of 273 persons filled out registra- 
tion cards, and there were undoubtedly 


of the program of papers were William 
M. Whitby, Univ. of Arizona, for the | 
Literature Session, Helen Kwapil, Seattle at 
Public Schools, for the Elementary and 
High School Session, and Joseph H. Mat- ae 
luck, Univ. of Texas (and) Visiting 


a number of others who attended. Those 
who completed registration represented 23 
.states, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Canada, Mexico, and Paraguay, and 
182 of those who registered were from 
California. Other states with attendance 
of 12-15 were Arizona, Texas, and New 
Mexico. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members 
of the San Diego Chapter, and we are 
deeply indebted to the officers of the 
Chapter, Herbert Ibarra, President, David 
Ballesteros, Vice President, Ann Alderson, 
Secretary, and Mildred Hagan, Treasurer. 
Members of the Registration Committee 
were Mrs. Coral Bergman, Bernice E. 
Brand, Margaret J. Brown, Mrs. Helen 
Burke, Edwin J. Carattini, Robert D. 
Conger, Lloyd F. Downing, Faris R. 
Edgar, John E. Elliott, Alfred C. Figueroa, 
Mrs. Martha Garvin, Page Hatch, Elisa 
Luna, Mrs. Julia Schroepfer, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stone, Arthur E. Teeter, Lyall G. 
Young, and Socorro Zermefio. The Hos- 
pitality Committee consisted of Clifford 
Baker, Mrs. Frances Brownell, Leslie P. 
Brown, Mrs. Marlene Fisher, William 
Freitas, Bernard Frost, Mrs. Isaura Geiger, 
Mrs. Clara Kineman, Mrs. Eunice Lear, 
George Lemus, Fausta E. Miller, Gerald 
J. Newall, Robert E. Rexer, Dorothy E. 
Rosenbury, Mrs. Vitalina Thiel, and 
George M. Washington. 

Special thanks and deep appreciation are 
expressed to Mrs. Margit W. MacRae 
who ably handled the many details in- 
volved in making the local arrangements 
for the meeting. The chairman in charge 


fessor, Univ., of New Mexico}, for the 
Language Session. 

Two papers not previously announced 
were given in the Elementary and High 
School Session. That of Mrs. Edith Nor- 
man was not given, and the following 
were presented: Lengua y cultura, Sabine 
R. Ulibarri, University of New Mexico, 
and Some Evaluation Procedures in FLES, 
Ernest Garcia, Supervisor of Spanish, 
Rialto, Calif. 

J. Chalmers Herman, Chapter’ Adviser, 
was in charge of the annual ' breakfast, 
which was attended by approximately 143 
chapter delegates and other members. Re- 
ports were made by 27 chapter delegates 
in person and three by letter or telegram. 

The Association Luncheon was held 
Friday at 12:15 with Mrs. Margit W. Mac- 
Rae presiding. She introduced Herbert 
Tbarra, President of the San Diego 
Chapter, Mrs. Clara Kineman, President 
of the Northern San Diego County 
chapter, the officers and members of 
the Executive Council of the AATSP, 
and past Presidents Agnes M. Brady and 
Leavitt O. Wright. She also presented 
Clifford Baker, who offered a special reso- 
lution and announced the establishment 
of a scholarship in recognition of Walter 
T. Phillips, founder of the San Diego 
Chapter in 1943 and long time professor, 
now retired from San Diego State College. 
The presidential address of Dwight L. 
Bolinger, which is printed in this issue of 
Hispania, was received with hearty ap- 
plause. 

Start making plans now to attend the 
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1961 meeting in Chicago, December 28-30. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting was held 
on Friday, December 30, from 10:30 a.m. 
to 12:15 p.m., with President Bolinger 
presiding. 

President Bolinger read two telegrams, 
one from Kenneth W. Mildenberger, who 
sent cordial greetings and wishes for a 
successful meeting, and one from Gilbert 
Roland, who expressed appreciation for 
support and sponsorship of the Roland- 
Bartlett award (For details see the report 
of the Fronteras Chapter in a subsequent 
issue of Hispania). 

The Secretary announced a number of 
items which did not require a vote by the 
members of the Association. (See the 
Minutes of the Executive Council which 
follow.) 

The Treasurer’s report was distributed 
and attention was called to certain items 
in it. Excerpts from the Secretary’s report 
were also presented. Reports approved. 


(These reports, as well as the financial 


statements of the Sociedad Honoraria 
Hispanica, the National Spanish Exami- 
nations, the Oficina Nacional de Corres- 
pondencia Escolar, and the Placement 
Bureau, are printed at the end of this sum- 
mary of the proceedings of the Business 
Meeting and the Minutes of the Executive 
Council.) 

The reports of Harry T. Charly, Di- 
rector of the National Spanish Examina- 
tions. Harley D. were any Director of 
ONCE, Lowell Dunham, Director of the 
Placement Bureau, and of L. H. Turk, 
Secretarv-Treasurer of the SHH, were 

oved. 

All the items listed in the Minutes of 
the first Executive Council meeting which 
required action by the members of the As- 
sociation were adopted. 

The recommendation of the Committee 
on Honorary Members that the distinguish- 
ed Hispanists Eduardo Barrios, Rémulo 


Gallegos, and Jorge Mafiach be elected to 
Honorary membership was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, given by Kurt L. Levy, was ap- 
proved. A motion expressing special com- 
mendation and thanks to the Committee 
was then approved. Two special resolu- 
tions, one relating to Kenneth W. Milden- 
berger and one endorsing the observance 
of National Foreign Language Week, 
March 19-25, 1961, were approved. : 

A motion that a list of the names of 
those who attended the Annual Meeting - 
be printed in Hispania was defeated. It 
was then moved that a mimeographed list 
of the names of those who attended the 
Annual meeting be sent to all in attend- 
ange. Mr. Tarlton B. Townsend offered 
to prepare and mail the list provided that 
the expense be paid by the Association. 
Motion defeated. 

It was moved that the AATSP recon- 
sider the action on the NEA statement 
which had been approved earlier in the 
Business Meeting. (See the Minutes of 
the first meeting of the Executive Council 
for this statement.) Motion defeated. 
Thereupon, it was moved that the state- 
ment be sent back to the Executive Council 
for further study and reconsideration. Mo- 
tion passed. 

The Secretary announced the results of 
the ballot, as follows: Victor R. B. Oelsch- 
lager, President; Lydia Holm, Third Vice 
President; and Mrs. Rosario Ziegler and 
Renato Rosaldo, members of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

After presenting President-elect Oelsch- 
lager, Miss Holm and Mr. Rosaldo, Presi- 
dent Bolinger adjourned the meeting. 


MINUTES OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The first meeting of the Executive 
Council was held from 7:45 p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, December 28, to 12:30 a.m. on 
Thursday, December 29, with President 
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Bolinger presiding. The other members 
present were L. H. Turk, R. G. Mead, 
Jr., Kurt L. Levy, Andrea S. McHenry, 
Carl A. Tyre, N. B. Adams, Robert 
Kirsner, and Mildred Thelen. Proxies 
were Agnes M. Brady for R. R. MacCurdy, 
J. Chalmers Herman for Norman P. 
Sacks, Robert Duncan for D. D Walsh, 
Francis Hayes for Gerald E. Wade, Harry 
T. Charly for Margaret del Barrio, and 
Agatha Cavallo for J. Kenneth Leslie. 
Victor R. B. Oelschlager was invited to 
attend as a guest. 
President Bolinger appointed the Reso- 
lutions Committee, consisting of Kurt L. 
Levy, chairman, and Robert Kirsner. 
The following actions were taken by 
the Council: 
Voted: that, upon the recommendation of 
the Editor of Hispania, Dwight L. 
Bolinger and Marian Templeton be re- 


appointed and that Donald Castanien be ¢ 


appointed as Associate Editors for the 
three-year term 1961-63. 

Voted: to accept and approve the detailed 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Voted: to approve the financial statement 
of L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Sociedad Honoraria Hispanica. 

Voted: to approve the financial statement 
of Harry T. Charly, Director of the 
National Spanish Examinations. 

Voted: to approve the financial report of 
Harley D. Oberhelman, Director of the 
Oficina Nacional de Correspondencia 
Escolar. 

Voted: to a the financial report of 
Lowell Dunham, Director of the Place- 
ment Bureau. 

Voted: to elect to emeritus membership, 
as approved in Article III of the Consti- 
tution, Marian Louise Pierce and Gladys 
Anne Renshaw. 

Voted: to accept the report of the Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members and to 
recommend its adoption at the Business 
Meeting. 

Voted: that honoraria for 196] be approv- 


ed as follows: $3000 to the Editor of . 
Hispania; $600 to the Advertising 
Manager of Hispania; $4000 to the 
Secretary-Treasurer; $500 to the Direct- 
or of the Placement Bureau; $800 to the 

Director of the National Spanish Ex- 

aminations; $500 to the Director of the 

Oficina Nacional de Correspondencia 

Escolar; and $400 to Irving P. Rothberg, 

Review Editor of Hispania. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, the Editor of 
Hispania, and the Chapter Adviser in- 
curred in attending the 1960 Annual 
Meeting, less any allowance received 
from any other source, be met by the 
Association. 

Voted: that statements of net expenses up 
to $125, incurred by other Council 
members shall be paid by the Treasurer 
for attendance at the, 1960 Annual 
Meeting. 

Voted: that for 1961 a sum not to exceed 
$200 be made available to help pay ex- 
penses of officers and Council mem- 
bers invited to speak at AATSP Chapter 
or regional language associations as a 

resentative of the Association. This 
sum shall be allotted by the Secretary- 

Treasurer only if travelling and other 

necessary expenses exceed the fee offer- 

ed by the inviting group, and not more 
than $25 may be allotted for a single 
trip. 

Voted: to approve a new chapter in Maine. 

Voted: to reappoint Norman P. Sacks as 
AATSP member of thegLiaison Com- 
mittee for the MLA rit the two- 
year term 1961-62. 

In his report on Hispania Editor Mead 
commented on the increased size of each 
issue and on the need for more articles 
from secondary teachers, particularly on 
practical problems of interest to teachers on 
that level. In regard to Hispania the Coun- 
cil authorized: 

1. That the Editor be permitted to com- 
mission a few well-known writers in Spain 
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and Latin America to prepare special 

articles for Hispania and to reimburse 

them to a limited amount. 

2. That the Advertising Manager be per- 
mitted to offer discounts of up to fifty per 
cent to foreign publishers and book dealers 
who might desire to advertise in Hispania. 

3. That the Secretary-Treasurer be per- 
mitted to sell copies of Hispania to foreign 
book dealers allowing them a discount. 

The purpose of these authorizations is 
to make Hispania better known in Spanish 
America and Spain. As a further move irl 
this direction, the Council approved in 
principle a proposed project of a subsidized 
anthology of critical articles on Latin 
American language, literature, and culture 
which have appeared in or are scheduled 
to appear in Hispania for potential distri- 
bution in the United States and Latin 
America. Editor Mead was asked to assume 
the task of editing the anthology if the 
project materializes. (See the editorial in 
this issue of Hispar.ia.) 

Voted: that the AATSP approve in prin- 
ciple the proposed project for a basic list 
of Spanish idioms and words for the 
elementary schools. 

Voted: that the President appoint a com- 
mittee to set up a plan for selection of 
the three Merrill scholarships which will 
be available for secondary teachers in 
1962-63. 

Voted: that we consider it unwise at this 
time to establish a department of foreign 
languages in the NEA because of dupli- 
cation of services already offered by 
numerous foreign language organizations 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 

Voted: to approve the statement drawn 
up on November 11, 1960, by four of- 
ficers and Council members (Bolinger, 
Mead, Walsh, and Turk) for the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, relative to extension of the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act. The state- 
ment follows: : 


“The Executive Council of the Ameri- 


can Association of Teachers.of Spanish 
and Portuguese hereby expresses its hope 
that the National Defense Education Act 
will be extended for a period of at least 
three years, 1963-65, and that provision 
will be made for supporting research and 
aid for the teaching of English to native 
speakers of Spanish residing in the United 

States or its possessions. The Council also 

hopes that the support now offered to 

modern foreign languages under Titles III 

and VI of the Act will be continued and 

increased. 

“We should like to see the benefits of 
the National Defense Language Institute 
program extended to college instructors, 
many of whom have as great a need as 
secondary school teachers for intensive 
training in language skills and in new 
methods of teaching. College instructors 
who are in charge of training new teachers 
are in special need of these benefits. 

“We urge that the loyalty oath pro- 
vision be removed from the National De- 
fense fellowship program.” 

Voted: to contribute $100 to the scholar- 
ship fund of the National Spanish Ex- 
aminations. (This is in effect a contri- 
bution to match the gift of Agnes M. 
Brady to this scholarship fund.) 

After Francis Hayes reported for the 
Dictionary Project Committee (Nicholson 
B. Adams, Carmelo Gariano, Francis C. 
Hayes, James E. Iannucci, Chairman, 
Victor R. B. Oelschliger, and Gerald E. 
Wade, appointed last August by President 
Bolinger), the Council voted to approve 
and encourage the work of the Committee. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was advised 
that ballots not be sent to those who join 
the AATSP after the early October mail- 
ing to all members of record to any who 
join after that date for the following calen- 
dar year. (Present policy of entering mem- 
bership is as follows: Those who join be- 
fore July 1 are credited for membership 
in the current year and back issues of 
Hispania are sent; those who join after 
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July 1 are credited with membership for 
the following calendar year, and remain- 
ing issues of Hispania for the current year 
are sent gratis. The dues cards are run 
through our stencil list by the publisher of 
Hispania just before the mailing date.) 

The Chapter Adviser was advised to re- 
mind the AATSP chapters that only the 
National Association may elect honorary 
or emeritus members. 

The second meeting of the Executive 
Council was held Friday from 4:00-5:15 
p-m. All who attended the first meeting, 
except Robert Duncan, were present. Lydia 
Holm and Renato Rosaldo also attended 
this meeting. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. It was voted to follow the same order 
of sessions at the meeting in Chicago 
in 1961 that we followed at Chicago in 
1959, 

2. The Secretary, President, and Editor 
were authorized to select the general pro- 
gram chairman for the 1962 meeting in 


Washington, D. C. 

3. After a lengthy discussion of the NEA 
statement sent back to the Council for 
further study, the following was approved: 
Pending further information on how a de- 
partment of foreign languages in the NEA 
would be organized, financed, and ad- 
ministered and how it might affect foreign 
language teaching, we suspend judgment 
on the proposal. 

4.It was voted that the Committee for 
the MLA Materials List be reconstituted. 

After a short discussion of some gael 
matters the Council adjourned. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, gathered in 
San Diego from December 28 through 
30th, 1960, for its Forty-Second Annual 
Meeting, wishes to express genuine appre- 
ciation to its gracious hosts, the officers 


and members of the San Diego Chapter, 
for their thoughtful preparations and to 
the Hospitality and Registration Com- 
mittees tor the most cordial welcome ex- 
tended and , indeed, for the friendly spirit 
which has marked every phase of the pro- 
ceedings. Special commendations go to 
Mrs. Margit W. MacRae, the indefatigable 
General Program Chairman, for her splen- 
did cooperation. 

The Association takes pleasure in thank- 
ing the chairmen of the sessions—William 
M. Whitby, Helen Kwapil, and Joseph H. 
Matluck—for planning well-balanced pro- 
grams, and the speakers for preparing 
first-rate papers. 

The Association is grateful to Dwight 
L. Bolinger, its President, for a year of out- 
standing leadership; to Laurel H. Turk, 
Secretary-Treasurer, for his untiring de- 
votion to handling the Association’s busi- 
ness and for giving generously of his time 
and energy to support the cause of the 
Sociedad Honoraria Hisp4nica; to Robert 
G. Mead, Jr., for his competence in dis- 
charging the onerous task of Editor of 
Hispania; to a distinguished team of Asso- 
ciate Editors, and to George T. Cushman, 
Hispania’s capable Advertising Manager 
for rendering splendid service; to J. Chal- 
mers Herman for giving sage counsel to 
his Chapter offspring and for presiding 
with ingenuity over the entertaining and 
informative Chapter Breakfast Session; to 
Harley D. Oberhelman, for his successful 
management of ONCE; to Harry T. 
Charly for skilfully handling the National 
Spanish Contest; to A. Wallace Woolsey 
for giving resolute léadership to the vital 
National Membership Committee; and to 
Lowell Dunham for accepting the chal- 
lenge of following in Agnes Brady’s foot- 
steps in his efforts in helping young col- 
leagues find teaching positions. 

In conclusion, we must record our sin- 
cere appreciation of the many courtesies 
extended to members by the Management 
and staff of El Cortez Hotel. 


HIspaNia 


The Association views with satisfaction 
its continuous growth. It wishes, in clos- 
ing, to pay tribute anew to all those loyal 
members who, by their enthusiasm and de- 
votion, are investing with ever greater 
meaning and lustre the proud letters 


AATSP. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Rosert Kirsner 
Kurt L. Levy, Chairman 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION 


Resolved that: 

The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese at its Forty- 
Second Annual Meeting, held in San 
Diego from December 28 through 30, 
1960, go on record as expressing its sincere 
appreciation to Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger 
for his outstanding services on behalf of 
Modern Language Teaching in the United 
States. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Period: December 1, 1959—November 30, 1960 
Balance as of December 1, 1959 


Savings and Loan Accts. 1041 and 1718, Greencastle, Ind. $17,072.68 
Checking Acct., Central National Bank, Greencastle .... 


Receipts: 

Dues for 1959 

Dues for 1960 

Dues for 1961 

Dues for 1962 

Life memberships (partial) 
Advertising in Hispania 
Advertising in Directory 
Interest received 


14,198.21 $31,270.89 


Sale of back and current numbers of Hispania 


Sale of Chapter membership cards 
Sale of Directory 
Sale of medals 


Sale of offprints 


Registration fees at 1959 Annual Meeting 


Received from SHH for supplies 
Miscellaneous receipts 
Miscellaneous overpayments 

Exhibit space, 1960 Annual Meeting 


Disbursements: 


25.00 $48,374.71 


$79,645.60 


Hispania, printing and mailing, December 1958, March, 


May, September 1960 
Clerical expense (Secretary-Treasurer) 


8 
733.25 
934.15 
5.40 
387.00 
22,705.60 
a 
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Clerical empence 159.75 
Annual Meeting expenses (1959) 1,329.10 
Annual Meeting expenses (1960) 47.04 
2,636.18 
Office supplies and equipment ..............-..0555 796.24 
Expenses of Advertising Manager 146.53 
Expenses of various committees 77.11 
Hororarium of Advertising Manager ................ 500.00 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer 2,920.00 \ 
Hispania back numbers purchased ...............-.. 9.73 
Transfer of Placement Bureau to Oklahoma ......... 215.94 
Scholarships—National Spanish Contest .............. 100.00 
President’s expenses (1959 and 1960) .............-. 29.50 $37,273.87 
Actual balance as of November 30, 1960 $42,371.73 
Distribution: 
Savings and Loan Accts. 1041, 1718, 2901 ; 
Checking account, Central National Bank..................+0+000- $18,644.00 
$42,371.73 
Summary: 
79,645.60 
On hand, November 30, 1960 ..................005. 42,371.73 


STATEMENT OF AUDITOR 
I have examined the books and records of Dr. L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of 
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the AATSP, as of November 30, 1960, and have found them well kept and appar- 


ently accurate in every detail. His Financial Report is in agreement with his 


records. 
December 3, 1960 


Our increase in net worth came largely 
from an unprecedented increase in total 
individual membership and library sub- 
scriptions (see the figures below). There 
was also an increase of some twenty-four 
pages of advertising. Since there is much 
variation in the time when dues payments 
are received from individuals and chapter 
treasurers for the following calendar year, 
it is impossible to make accurate compari- 
sons with previous years. Because of larger 
press runs and larger issues, the printing 
and mailing of Hispania increased some 
$4,000 this past year. The cost of printing 
and distributing the Directory increased 
slightly more than $300 this year because 
of eight additional pages and a larger press 
run. Withholding tax is included in the 


honoraria and in wages paid clerical help, 
and that for the fourth quarter will ap- 
pear in the 1961 report. The amount for 
clerical assistance in my office should be 


Herrick E. H. GreeNLeEAF 
Department of Mathematics 
DePauw University 


much higher, and it would be if I had 
more office space and could secure ad- 
ditional aid to relieve me of having to do 
entirely too much routine work myself. 


If our members would only remember 
to report changes of address immediately 
and respond promptly to inquiries when 
dues cards, copies of Hispania or the 
Directory are returned with a new address 
on the envelope or wrapper, we could be 
spared many hours of work in my office. 
It is really maddening when we ask for 
verification of a change of address by re- 
turn mail to find that the member waits 
weeks to reply. In the meantime we often 
have to cancel stencils, then go through 
the onerous process of reinstatements. 

The following table shows our present 
individual membership (annual, student, 
life, emeritus, and honorary) by states and 
other areas: 


MEMBERSHIP (INDIVIDUAL) BY STATES-NOVEMBER 30, 1960 


(Gain in all cases except two indicated with minus sign) 


57 (16) Louisiana 
Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ....152 
Delaware 


Maryland 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
Hawaii 


Idaho 


New Jersey 


New Mexico .... 


New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota ... 


Massachusetts . 


New Hampshire . 


73 (11) Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania . ..263 (57) 
Rhode Island .. 28 (6) 
South Carolina . 41 (9) 
South Dakota .. 22 (7) 


Tennessee 


121 (24) 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 

U.S. Poss. 
Foreign 


...132 (19) 
@) 


..118 (10) 
4(—2) 
257 (20) 


..123 (23) 
20 (4) 
Illinois ........355 (41) i103 (9) ...158 (17) 
Indiana ........208 (34) .774 (80) 
“BO j 
Kentucky ...... 64 (5) Ohio......... ... 119 (18) 
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MEMBERSHIP FIGURES CYEAR-END COMPARISONS) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
ee 60 58 64 65 
Annual ...... 3065 3244 3571 3610 
Student ..... 38 
Emeritus .. 24 29 32 42 
Honorary .... 38 34 34 37 
Libraries ..... 585 618 637 663 
Exch.andComp 23 31 27 30 

3795 4014 4361 4481 


Lost, 1960 


New, 1960 


Total membership, individual and library 
subscriptions, reached 7526 on Nove nber 
30, 1960, a net gain of 1108 since Decem- 
ber 1, 1959. This is by far the greatest 
gain in a single year in the Association’s 
history, almost doubling the record net 
increase of the two preceding years. There 
was a gain of 864 in individual members 
and 242 in library subscriptions, largely in 
secondary schools. 

The table indicates that the greatest gain 
in individual members has been in Cali- 
fornia (90), New York (80), Pennsyl- 
vania (57), Illinois (41), Michigan (40), 
Minnesota (37), Florida, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Texas (34), Missouri (28), 
Iowa (25), Oklahoma (24), Virginia (23), 
and Ohio (20). The relatively large gains 
in Alabama and Iowa reflect the establish- 
ment of new chapters in those states. 
While the total of student members is only 
199, a number who joined early in the 
year have become regular members. A 
larger number failed to notify me of change 
of address in the fall and it was necessary 
to cancel their memberships. 

During the year I cancelled 867 mem- 
berships and subscriptions and processed 


eee 


11 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
¢ «4 a2 
3705 3910 4142 4706 5198 5996 
67 91 108 135 136 199 
680 748 761 782 914 1156 
4625 4918 5183 5788 6418 7526 
5551 
CHE 


the names of 1975 new members or rein- 
statements. In addition to this tremendous 
amount of routine work, there were nearly 
900 changes of address. Ours is certainly 
a mobile organization! 

Much credit must be given to the ef- 
forts of members of the National Mem- 
bership Committee and some of our most 
active chapters for the gain shown this 
past year. About 550 secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers joined as a result of my 
sending out information to some 8,000 in- 
dividuals whose names were furnished by 
the MLA. If you know a colleague who is 
not a member, tell him about Hispania 
and the Association. Call attention to 
some of our services, such as the Place- 
ment Bureau, under the direction of 
Lowell Dunham, University of Oklahoma, 
the Oficina Nacional de Correspondencia 
Escolar, directed by Harley D. Oberhel- 
man, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas, the National Spanish Con- 
tests, under the direction of Harry T. 
Charly, 1810 Chadbourne Ave., Madison 
5, Wisconsin, the bronze medals which 
may be awarded by chapters or individual 
members (to be ordered from my office), 


Membership, December 1, 1959 ———_—— 
Membership, November 30, 1960 ...... 
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or the Sociedad Honoraria Hispancia for 
secondary schools, under my supervision. 
I shall gladly send information to any pro- 
spective member, and I have a limited 
number of sample copies of Hispania, for 
distribution. 

Notice of the death of the following 
honoraty, emeritus, and active members 
has been received during the year: Robert 
Ashburn, R. Vernon Dyer, Allena Luce, 
E. Cordel McDonald, Katharine M. 


Morgan, Alfonso Reyes, Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, John B. Rust, May E. Williams, 
and O. Clovis Yilson. 

Once again I want to express my deep 
appreciation for the continued loyal sup- 
port and cooperation on the part of the 
members of the Association. , 


R tfully submitted, 
L. Turk, Secretary. 


November 30, 1960 


SOCIEDAD HONORARIA HISPANICA 


Financial Statement: 
Balance as of December 1, 1959 


Savings and Loan Acct. 1303, Greencastle, Ind. .......... 
Checking Acct., Central National Bank, Greencastle .... 


Receipts: 

Charter fees 

Student membership fees 
Commission on pins — 
Interest 


Disbursements: 


December 1, 


1959—November 30, 1960 


$3,917.30 
1,141.82 $5,059.12 
250.00 

2,464.00 
171.25 
138.31 


12.00 3,035.56 


$8,094.68 


Lettering of charters and membership certificates 


Postage 

Plastic envelopes 

Editor's expense 

Printing 

Miscellaneous supplies and refunds 
1959 Annual Meeting travel expense 


To AATSP for miscellaneous supplies, sec. aid 


Honorarium of Editor 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer 


Balance as of November 30, 1960 


Savings weary Loan Acct. 1303, Gosenceatle 


Balance December 1, 1959 


Checking Acct., Central National Bank, Greencastle .... 


3,917.30 


138.31 $4,055.61 


2,174.50 
1,170.99 


137.81 
100.00 
$6,230.11 
) 
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As the financial statement indicates, on this date. During the past year 2,264 
fifty new chapters were granted between students were initiated; at least member- 
—— i and a 30, 1960. ship dues for that number were received. 

number of chapters have become inac- ; 
tive during the a for various reasons. ¢ Respectfully submitted, 
Out of a total number of chapters organiz- L. H. Turn, See=Treas. 
ed since 1953, about 183 seem to be active November 30, 1960 


NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 
Financial Statement to November 30, 1960 


Balance on hand, December 1,1959 ............020005: $ 973.50 

Receipts: 

Tapes (new tapes and recordings) ..........-.+++++0055 3,793.00 

Postal charges (special delivery and late orders) ........ 6.17 

Contributions to Award fund ................ceeeeeeee 725.00 

($500 to be prorated 1961-63) 

Wisconsin Chapter local testing fees ...............+05. 106.90 6,878.07 
$7,851.57 

Disbursements: 

Mailing and office supplies ..........-..-.++eeeeeees 107.30 

Test Development Committee expenses ................- 60.00 

Awards Committee expenses 47.93 

Honorarium to Director ...............-- 600.00 

Refunds (includes $106.90 to Wisconsin Chapter) ...... 120.05 

Partial repayment of loan ($700) from AATSP ........ 200.00 5,714.42 

Balance on hand November 30, 1960 $2,137.15 

Examined for Audit: Don McGrsson Respectfully submitted, 


Harry T. Director 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
December 1, 1959 to November 30, 1960 
I. Balance on hand, November 30, 1959............00cceeceeeeee $ 17.03 
Il. Receipts, December 1, 1959 to November 30, 1960 
A. New registrations: 85 at $5.00 ..............-eeeee, $425.00 
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B. New registrations: 26 at $10.00 
C. Renewals: 
D. Extra postage and gifts 


Total receipts 


. Expenditures 
A. Honorarium, 
B. Refunds 
C. Postage 
D. Office supplies and equipment 


Total expenditures 


Balance on hand, November 30, 1960 
Examined for Audit: Dr. James A. Apsotr 


[V. General Information 
A. New registrations 
‘B. Renewals 
C. Carried over from previous years 


2. Non-placements (1958-59) 


Total in active files 
D. Incomplete registrations and refunds 
E. Placements for 1959-60 
- F. Advanced registrations (for 1960-61) 
G. *Non-placements 


Respectfully submitted, 
November 30, 1960 Dunnam, Director 


* Of these non-placements some doubtless found positions and failed to report to the AATSP, 
even though registrants are urged to do so. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OFICINA NACIONAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA ESCOLAR 


December 1, 1959 to November 30, 1960 
Balance on hand December 1, 1959 : $ 457.95 
Receipts: 


January 


64.00 
$946.03 
il 
$ 36.27 
36 
20 
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$1,542.70 

Expenditures: 

Balance on hand November 30, 1960 ...........ccccceecccecccescees 685.67 

‘Total on deposit with AATSP 600.00 


During the past year approximately 4,500 names of Spanish-speaking correspond- 
ents were issued to students in the United States and Canada. 


Examined for Audit: Samuet M. FranKiIn Respectfully submitted, 
Hariey D. Oserman, Director 


ARE YOU STILL WITH US? 


1960 dues were payable on Jan. 1. If you have not sent your check for $5.00 to 
Mr. Turk, please do so immediately. Our constitution requires cancellation of un- 
paid memberships on April 1. 


OUR NEXT MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the AATSP will take place in Chicago, Dec. 28-30, 


1961. Plan now to attend. For further details, see Official Announcements in this 
issue. 


j 
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ALGO MAS QUE ENTRENAMIENTO 


Dwicut L. Botincer 
University of Colorado 


Estimados consocios y colegas: Quiero 
hablarles de una deuda que esta por pagar, 
y que va acumulando intereses tan 
cuantiosos que si no empezamos pronto, 
sera imposible de saldar.* 

A fines de mayo, hace unos siete meses, 
el reverendo Ashton Jones, misionero pro- 
testante, cuya misién es predicar la her- 
mandad de la raza humana sin miramientos 
por el color de la piel, fue detenido al 
pasar por un pueblecito del extremo Sur. 
En el subsecuente proceso, el tribunal 
fallé que se le sometiera a un examen psi- 
quiatrico, el cual se llevé a cabo y duré 
diecisiete dias. 

A mediados de abril, Carlos Meyer, 


catélico, oponiéndose al encarcelamiento de 


la estrella de las carreras Rosa Robinson © 


por motibos politicos, también fué a- 
rrestado y sometido después a examen 
psiquiatrico, aunque no existia sospecha 
alguna acerca de su cordura mas que el 
acto de distribuir hojas sueltas en campo 
vedado. 

El ocho de noviembre préximo pasado, 
una cuadrilla de estudiantes universitarios, 
miembros ‘de un club politico del estado 
de California, fué enviada a los lugares 
de votacién de los barrios de habla es- 
pafiola de una de nuestras grandes 
ciudades. Su cometido, estacionarse cerca 
de estos lugares e informar a los deseosos 
de votar que probablemente no Ilenaban 
los requisitos y mas valia que volvieran a 
casa para no causarle estorbo a nadie. Aun- 
que no consta por los datos que tengo, es 
de suponer que se les reclut6é a estos 


* Presidential 


address delivered at the 42nd 
Annual Meeting of the AATSP, San Diego, 
Dec. 30, 1960. 
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valientes quintos de entre los que sabian 
hablar un poco de espaol, es decir, de 
entre nuestros alumnos. 

Si hay aqui quien todavia se cree aislado 
del gran problema moral de nuestro 
tiempo, que se desengafe. Nos vemos, los 
profesores y maestros del espafol, tan 
inmiscuidos en cuestiones de ética como 
los cientificos que se dedican a liberar la 
energia atémica y luego ven, con amargura, 
cémo se libera liquidando la poblacién 
civil de una ciudad grande. Porque se trata 
nada menos que de los usos legitimos de 
la inteligencia, sea en grande escala como 
las manifestaciones del poder militar, 0 en 
pequefia, como el ejercicio de la medicina 
o las lecciones que se dan, para bien o 
para mal del alumno, en nuestras aulas. 
Si es’verdad lo que dicen los escépticos, 
que la juventud responde a las presiones 
de la sociedad y no a las amonestaciones 
de sus maestros, es decir, que somos unos 
preceptores a quienes nadie escucha, 
tampoco podemos absolvernos, pues quiere 
decir tan solamente que nuestro mensaje 
no se ha ajustado a las realidades de la 
vida y del siglo. 

Se nos ha planteado un problema moral 
que no podemos esquivar. ¢Cual es la razén 
que hace que esto nos toque a nosotros? 
éPor qué ha llegado a ser ahora cuestién 
tan de vida y muerte, como no lo fue hace 
pocos afios? Creo que hay dos razones. 
be primera es la postura especial que 

los jévenes ante un mundo en el 
cual todavia no participan de lleno y del 
cual han comenzado a ar como 
nunca antes. La segunda es la mecani- 
zacién del proceso educativo en los Estados 
Unidos, con sus apremiantes problemas 


de orden inmediato y prdctico, que nos 
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lleman la cabeza hasta el punto de que per- 
demos de vista el fundamental deber que 
todo maestro tiene que desempefar. 

Hace casi veinte afios, criticando la 
apatia de nuestros alumnos tan distinta del 
nerviosismo que agita, a veces en demasia, 
la conciencia del estudiante latino, puse 
en boca de uno de éstos, imaginario visi- 
tante a nuestra tierra, las siguientes pala- 
bras: “Es que el estudiante hispanoameri- 
cano no piensa como ustedes. Siente las 
cosas; muestra sus ideas; prefiere la ex- 
pulsién, prefiere erguir la cabeza decir, ‘A 
mi no me mueven de donde estoy; de- 
fiendo mis convicciones.” No me doy 
patente de agorero, pero habia algo: pro- 
fético en estas lineas: primero, el visitante 
era de Cuba; segundo, la frase “no me 
muevo” ha servido de lema a los jévenes 


huelguistas pasivos por todo el sur del pais, 


y a los no tan pasivos manifestantes de . 


San Francisco en mayo del afio corriente. 
No cabe duda: la juventud esta en marcha, 
algo descabellada y desorientadamente por 
falta de un claro objetivo y organizacién 
que enlace las protestas de Nueva York 
con las de Tennessee y Louisiana, pero no 
por eso carente de una ldgica interna, 
manifestada en el tono moral y apolitico 
del movimiento. Han sido las injusticias, 
hipocresias e insensibilidades que ven por 
todos los lados lo que ha despertado a 
estos dormilones, a estos apaticos parc 
quienes, segun sus detractores, el sexo, los 
deportes y la seguridad econémica resumen 
todas sus aspiraciones para el porvenir, 
a estos indiferentes que entran maquinal- 
mente en nuestras clases, se sientan por 
cincuenta minutos y salen pesando cuatro 
gramos y medio mas por el aumento de 
erudicién que les conferimos. Asi puede 
haber sido, pero no seguir4 siendo. No 
basta ya ese grano de caduca informacién. 
En una época de creciente secularizacién 
de la vida, en la que la juventud busca 
sus valores éticos en la sociedad misma, en 
el comercio, en la vida publica y en el 
aula, y no solamente en el claustro, si no 


pasamos de ser m4quinas instructoras no 
somos nada; y habremos merecido el des- 
tino que nos amenaza, de ser reemplazados 
por otras maquinas que se diferencian de 
nosotros principalmente en no ser de carne 
y hueso. 

En la mecanizacién de nuestra funcién 
esta el peligro. Si hoy viviera Ortega y 
Gasset ¥ contemplara la escena académica 
de esta nacién, hablaria de la deshumaniza- 
cién no del arte sino de la educacién, mil 
veces mas portentosa porque toca la vida de 
cada individuo sin excepcién. Esto viene 
a ser por razones ineludibles. Primero hay 
la explosiva expansién de las ciencias, con 
su pasmoso acervo de datos y pericia 
técnica que hay que ensefiar ) aprender 
v que hace que todos, quer4moslo 0 no, 
seamos especialistas en tal o cual limitado 
ramo de la sabiduria humana. Luego hay la 
explosiva expansién de la poblacién, que 
nos lanza sus millones de alumnos a quienes 
hay que tratar como unidades de pro- 
duccién en masa y no como entes divinos 
y auténomos cuyo valor no se mide con 
estadisticas y curvas geométricas, porque 
es absoluto. Nos vemos ante una tentacién 
casi irresistible de limitarnos a nuestra 
especialidad y olvidar lo demas, discul- 
pandonos, si es que nos asalta una leve 
duda, con la excusa de que las cuestiones 
morales no nos atafien. Pero es posible que 
concibamos ser nuestro papel el de impartir 
conocimientos como si éstos fueran mer- 
cancias y no tuviéramos el derecho de 
preguntar al cliente cémo piensa usarlas 
ni aconsejarle en su uso? Ante las ten- 
dencias actuales, uno no puede menos que 
notar la semejanza entre una universidad 
y una tienda, con la diferencia de que en 
la tienda, al comprar un frasco de veneno, 
se le pone una etiqueta con su calavera 
y canillas cruzadas y ademas se requiere 
la firma del comprador en un cuaderno, 
mientras que en la universidad se entregan 
los datos y alld ellos. 

Sin ct Moca no quiero que me cuenten 
entre los que dicen que la maquina es un 
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mal irredimible. Los males no existen 
fuera de la practica, y si utilizamos la 
maquina de una manera que no implica 
la abdicacién de nuestra funcién moral, 
puede resultar hasta provechosa. Escribe 
el profesor Rand Morton, “La _paradoja 
mas afortunada es para los profesores de 
idiomas. Por fin nos sera posible dejar de 
vernos a nosotros mismos como maquinas 
y comenzar a aprovecharnos como seres 
humanos. Nuestros alumnos y sus auto- 
maestros podran hacer sus ejercicios de 
gramatica sin ser vistos ni oidos por 
nosotros. Cuando vayan a la clase estaran 
preparados . .. para utilizar sus conocimien- 
tos en conversacién natural y espontanea 
con sus profesores.” Ojala. Pero mientras 
no llegue el automaestro, esa parte maqui- 
nal de la ensehanza nos incumbe a nosotros, 
y nos pone en el trance de asemejarnos 
cada vez mas a ese diablillo mecanico que 
debe ser nuestro esclavo. 

Si la maquina no es mala en si, tampoco 
lo es la parte mecanica del método audio- 
lingual. Pero huelga decirse que el aspecto 


mecanico_de este método es el que mas - 


impresiona a primera vista._Los alumnos 
aprenden de memoria un didlogo. No dis- 
cuten el contenido, porque no hay tiempo. 
Repiten y vuelven a repetir, y dedican 
horas alaprendizaje de principios gra- 
maticales mediante patrones grabados en 
‘cinta magnetofénica. En el-aula el maestro 
escucha y corrige, pero no discute. En esto 
vemos asentado el principio de que 


aprender idiomas es como aprender tenis . 


© natacién, el entrenamiento de miusculos, 
sinapsis y reflejos nerviosos, es decir, de 
orden semejante aunque infinitamente 
mds complejo; y exige, por tanto, un 
régimen similar. Esto es cierto. Como no 
se aprende a nadar disputando sobre 


natacién sino nadando, tampoco se aprende. 


a hablar un idioma sino hablandolo, y 
para principiantes esto tiene que ser a base 
de imitacién solamente. Como método es 
intachable. y produce resultados mas 
satisfactorios que los otros practicados hasta 


ahora, que ademas de ser menos eficaces 
tampoco ofrecian en realidad los conoci- 
mientos generales “que reclaman sus de- 
fensores. Pero los tiempos han cambiado. 
Ahora necesitamos no sélo una destreza 
mayor en el habla, sino también un 
aprecio de otros pueblos tanto mas profundo 
por ser mas intimas nuestras relaciones con 
ellos. Y por bueno que sea el método audio- 
lingual en cuanto al entrenamiento de la 
lengua, no ofrece este aprecio ni puede 
ofrecerlo ningtin sistema mecanico. 

Creo que a causa de esta falta corremos 
un grave riesgo. Sédlo hay que contar el 
numero de alumnos de primer afo en 
nuestras clases para cerciorarnos del tamaio 
de la oportunidad perilida. Porque estos 
chicos se acercan a nosotros esperando que 
van a aprender, ademas de como habla el 
natural de un pais, cémo es en su alma. 
Claro que a los alumnos avanzados pode- 
mos presentar un cuadro de vida y cultura 
con el cual se equipan mas 0 menos 
adecuadamente para futuros contactos; pero 
la masa de nuestros alumnos se nos escapa. 
En la universidad donde yo tengo mi cargo 
docente, el alumno puede “satisfacer’— 
jqué irénico este verbo!—los requisitos 
cursando un afo nada mas de un idioma 
extranjero. En ese corto tiempo apenas si 
se le inculca un mediano adiestramiento 
en los rudimentos del uso practico del 
idioma, y puesto que hoy dia se estima tal 
facilidad como mas importante que otra 


~cosa, a ella se dedican todos los esfuerzos. 


éSera-.que estamos defraudando a_ los 
alumnos? Pongo tres ejemplos. - 

En Puerto Rico, con fecha reciente, la 
aduana ha impuesto un embargo total 
contra toda revista publicada en Cuba. 
¢Fue uno de mis alumnos el que concibié 
esta orden? <El que se presta a ejecutarla? 
¢El que la aprueba a la vez que emite 
sonoras afirmaciones sobre la libertad de 
la prensa? Espero que no, pero no lo sé. 

El 8 de junio de este afio, en San José 
de Costa Rica, el gobierno de la Republica 
Dominicana fue acusado de general y 
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escandalosa violacién de los derechos 
humanos. La condenacién fue firmada por 
los representantes de los Estados Unidos. 
Dificil <-ria describir el jabilo con que esta 
actitry fue acogida, pero duré bien corto 
tiempo. Pocas semanas después vemos a los 
compradores de Estados Unidos contratan- 
do azticar dominicano por varios miles de 
toneladas. Y de resultas de esta transaccién 
se ve en apuros el gobierno de uno de los 
mas inteligentes y moderados de los re- 
formistas hispanoamericanos, amigo de este 
pais, Romulo Betancourt, quien habia pro- 
movido la condenacién y contaba con 
nuestro apoyo. ¢Fue algun alumno mio el 
que dio el voto decisivo por esta accién 
hipécrita? zE] que ahora est4 en Ciudad 
Trujillo atendiendo a los cargamentos? 
¢El que se queda en su casa tranquila- 
mente bebiendo su café contento del 
dulcificante del cual no podria privarse por 
ningun principio moral? Espero que no, 
pero no lo sé. 

En San Francisco hace un mes y pico, 
dirigia la palabra al Commonwealth Club 
el Sr. Lyman Kirkpatrick, Inspector Ge- 
neral de la Agencia Central de Inteligencia. 
Su cargo en dicha Agencia es el segundo 
en importancia después del de Allen Dulles. 
Al terminar su discurso, uno de los con- 
currentes se levanté y le hizo esta pre- 
gunta: “Sr. Kirkpatrick, el profesor Hilton 
dice que hay una base militar en Guate- 
mala subvencionada por la Agencia Cen- 
tral donde se esta preparando un ataque 
contra un pais hispanoamericano. El pro- 
fesor Hilton dice que sera un dia negro 
para la América Latina y los Estados 
Unidos si esto se lleva a cabo. zEst4 en lo 
cierto?” El interrogado estuvo pensando 
un momento y por fin dijo: “Sera un dia 
negro si nos descubren.” ¢Hay entre los 
peritos que han aconsejado tal accién a 
estos sefores algiin alumno mio? ¢Habia en 
el auditorio esa noche algin alumno mio 
que no tuviera ganas de ponerse en pie 
para protestar? Espero que no, pero no lo 


Estos ejemplos encierran una moraleja 
—y una moral—para nosotros, pero es dificil 
de formular porque la solucién no esta 
clara. Parece que estoy diciendo que el 
sistema antiguo, con el hincapié que se 

nia en los valores literarios y culturales, 
es daba a los alumnos algo mas duradero, 
algo mds apropiado para servir de guia 
moral, que el sistema actual con su casi 
total abandono, en las clases elementales, 
de nociones de estética y literatura. No 
creo que sea asi. Creo que si se debe el 
desarrollo del método que ahora se nos 
recomienda a algo inmanente en nuestra 
profesién, a algo que no se impone desde 
afuera por las realidades po-iticas y 
econémicas, es a reaccién contra las falsas 
pretensiones que antes ostentabamos. 
Llamabamos literatura a pequefias escritu- 
ras de autorzuelos novelescos, en cuya 
seleccién el criterio imperante fue el de 
no ofender a nadie. No debe causar 
extraheza que ademas de salir con poca 
gramatica, salian nuestros alumnos con 
bastante poca literatura. Y por “cultura” 
équé entendiamos? Mas que otra cosa lo 
monumental y lo peregrino, denominado 
siempre “tipico.” Para poner a las claras 
el valor de esto llamado tipico, propango 
un trueque en el punto de vista. 
Imaginémonos en el caso de ser presentados 
a un auditorio de latinoamericanos, que 
podria ser una clase de inglés, con la sola 
representacién de aquellas cosas que nota 
el viajante casual cuando visita nuestro pais, 
cosas que se le antojan que son tipicamente 
tipicas. Primero el jazz. 7Van a pintarme 
a mi—a mi que no bailo—como aficionado 
al jazz? {Dios guarde! Y aun en el caso de 
los aficionados, qué proporcién del dia 
dedican a regalarse con sus discordes pre- 
dilectos? Veamos otro aspecto del tipismo, 
los comestibles. El viajante se sienta en un 
restaurante y se le sirve una ensalada con 
salsa dulce. Con una mueca de disgusto 
anota en su libreta: “Norteamericanos— 
poco discernimiento en el uso del aziicar.” 
Pero le aseguro al buen sefior que si lo in- 
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vitamos a nuestra casa, le servimos una 
ensalada sin un solo grano. Aspectos tan 
superficiales, sintomas pueden ser de ese 
algo que une a todos los norteamericanos, 
pero como los sintomas se mudan como 
los colores del camaleén segiin el individuo 
y las circunstancias, también en aquellas 
manifestaciones que dan en el ojo y el 
oido del visitante. Puede anotarlas, pero 
le conviene llegar a conocer ese algo 
unificador que es la base de los sintomas. 

Afirmo, ques, que lo que hace falta es 
literatura, si, pero si son poesias de Rizal, 
que son escasamente comprendidos, si no se 
sabe lo que hoy es su significado para los 
filipinos vivos y anhelantes de una vida 
mejor. Y si por folklore entendemos lo 
que se canta a espaldas del rey, tanto y 
mas vale saber lo que en el momento se 
est4 cantando en Espafia que saber lo que 
se cantaba en tiempos de Fernando 
Séptimo. Hay que recordar que la historia 
de un pais es a veces un supremo esfuerzo 
por librarse de su propia historia. Es 
quizé el hecho mas universal del momento 
actual. Podemos sentirnos mds seguros, mds 
a salvo de la critica si evitamos toda 
cuestién palpitante, pero tal seguridad se 
compra sacrificando la de nuestros alumnos 
que tendran que hacer frente a un mundo 
dudoso de nuestras intenciones, cuando no 
abiertamente hostil a ellas, sin mds armas 
que la inseguridad de la ignorancia. 

Para mi, ser maestro de espafiol es como 


ser aquel fisico o uno de aquellos psiquia- 
tras mencionados antes. Puedo impartir 
mis conocimientos sin exigir condiciones 
morales y faltar a mi honradez intelectual. 
Puedo desplegar mis mercancias y decir: 
“Comprad, alumnos, y si algiin dia el uso 
que hacéis de una de estas compras acierta 
a perjudicar a no sé qué hispanohablante, 
la responsabilidad no es mia.” O bien 
puedo portarme como un hombre que se 
da cuenta de que vive en un mundo donde 
hay una infinidad de otros hombres, cada 
uno con el derecho de vivir, de escoger el 
gobierno que le dé la gana o de abrogar el 
gobierno que no esté a su gusto y de 
reclamar los bienes que le han sido ne- 
gados. Esto me obliga a hacer que también 
mis alumnos se den cuenta de esto; no les 
va a costar mucho el esfuerzo, pues; con 
la inquietud que ellos sienten en el mo- 
mento de hoy, facilmente Ilegar4n a 
simpatizar—con la sola condicién de que 
yo les diga la verdad y los ponga en vias 
de aprender cémo es el hombre de habla 
espafiola y qué significamos nosotros para 
él. La meta de tal maestro o profesor de 
espafiol no es que sus discfpulos hablen el 
idioma a perfeccién para luego ir a sacar 
partido de nadie, sino que adquieran una 
cierta empatia, para poder meterse en el 
pellejo del extranjero que entonces deja 
de serlo. Asi ese maestro, ese profesor, habr4 
guardado fe con la juventud despistada que 
viene pidiendo no piedras sino pan. 
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Does the term existentialism refer mere- 
ly to a movement in philosophy which be- 
gan with Kierkegaard and culminated in 
Sartre, or can we apply it to diversified 
works of literature and the arts as well?* 
I favor the more inclusive interpretation, 
and believe that it describes the character 
of an age, a Weltanschauung, an outlook 
on life that has permeated the literature 
and philosophy of this century. Perhaps 
the word has been bandied about with too 
great unconcern, but as a word, existen- 
tialism serves as well as any other to pull 
together the loose ends of the most sig- 
nificant thought of our time. Just as 
romanticism describes the world view of 
the nineteenth century, and the enlighten- 
ment that of the eighteenth, so our age 
may be said to be existentialist, because the 
most original and profound thinkers of our 
time have shared, at times unconsciously, 
the problems and attitudes which may be 
assembled under this heading. It is pri- 
marily a European movement, although it 
has long been the dominant philosophy 
in Latin America, and in the United States 
its influence has been growing and dee 
ening, as is testified by the many oul 
of criticism and analysis published recent- 
ly in this country.’ Existentialism has its 
deepest roots in Germany, France and 
Spain: in Germany, Heidegger and Jas- 
pers working on the foundation laid by 
the Dane Kierkegaard; in France Sartre 
and the Catholic Marcel, among others; 
in Spain especially Unamuno, with a host 
of others who were influenced, directly or 


indirectly, by this philosophy. 


read at the 1960 meeting of the 
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It-is the recurrence of certain themes 
that suggests a common ideological basis 
on the part of these writers. These com- 
mon motifs or focal points of contact may 
be summed up as follows: (1) Existence 
precedes essence, the wish to return to 
the living, breathing person, the hombre 
de carne y hueso of Unamuno, to the sub- 
jective and concrete, away from the ob- 
jective and absgact of traditional philos- 
ophy. The existentialist abandons the at- 
tempt to describe the world in abstract 
terms, which, he believes, is impossible; 
he tries to describe the situation of man in 
the world; man who makes his own es- 
sence, day by day, living it. (2) Despair. 
Kierkegaard and after him Unamuno, 
spoke of the struggle between reason and 
life which produces despair, a condition 


‘necessary for the final “leap” to religious 


faith. In Sartre and the agnostic or athe- 
istic existentialists, despair would be the 
condition for discovering a new life and 
morality (According to Samuel Beckett: 
“Life begins on the other side of 
despair.”). (3) Nothingness, the nada. 
Nothingness exists all around man; in 
order to perform any action, he mqust cross 
it. In Heidegger nothingness is a threaten- 
ing abyss which causes dread or anguish 
in man. (4) Freedom. Man is completely 
free, and he must create his own future, 
his own essence, by crossing nothingness. 
“Man is condemned to be free, and he 
carries on his shoulders the weight of the 
entire world.” (Sartre). (5) Choice. Be- 
cause man is free, he must choose con- 
tinually. (6) Responsibility. His freedom 
and the constant exercise of choice make 
man responsible for himself and for all 
humanity (therefore existentialism is an 


ethical philosophy). (7) Anguish. On 
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choosing between alternatives, on creating 
his own future, man feels anguish. He is 
anguished at the knowledge of his total 
freedom, and at the threat of nothing- 
ness. (8) Absurdity. Man find himself in 
an unknown world, without fixed values 
or faith, a victim of irrational forces. (The 
idea of the absurd occurs above all in 
Camus and Kafka.) (9) The other. This 
idea, developed by Sartre, finds an echo 
in many contemporary novelists. Accord- 
-ing to Sartre, the other exists always as an 
object for us. The presence of the other 
disturbs our world, threatens the unity we 
_ feel, and threatens to absorb our conscious- 
ness or freedom in his, that is, to make of 
us an object. For Sartre, original sin is 
the existence_of the other. In fine: we 
have the vision of man standing on the 
edge of nothingness which, along with his 
absolute freedom of choice, produces in 
him anguish. His world, therefore, is ab- 
surd; but on this foundation of despair, 
anguish, and complete candor with him- 
self, there exists the possibility of con- 
structing a néw morality, a new ethic or 
faith. Of coufse, this is an over-simplifica- 
tion; but it may be useful in discovering 
a unity in the mass of diverse or contradic- 
tory elements known as existentialism. 

{t has been said that Spain has always 
been existentialist, and in fact the Spanish 
thinker is nearly always subjective; he is 
suspicious of the categories and systems of 
the philosophers, and we may search in 
vain for the Spanish metaphysician or 
mathematician. The Spaniard has also al- 
ways accepted the tragic view of life im- 
plied in the works of Kierkegaard and 
others. It is no surprise, then, that one of 
the first and greatest of the existentialists 
was a Spaniard, Unamuno, although he 
never used the term and his influence has 
not been appreciable outside of the pen- 
insula. We know that Unamuno early 
read Kierkegaard in the Danish, that he 
found there inspiration and a_ kindred 
spirit, like himself a seeker for a more 


authentic form of Christianity. Unamuno’s 
Sentimiento tragico de la vida is precisely 
that tension between reason and intuition 
that we find in Kierkegaard. And as in 
Kierkegaard, it is through the experience 
of the abyss (nothingness) and despair 
that we may arrive at a more authentic 
form of existence: “Mas he aqui que en 
el fondo del abismo se encuentran la 
desesperacién sentimental y volitiva y el 
escepticismo racional frente a frente, y se 
abrazan como hermanos. Y va ser de este 
abrazo, un abrazo tragico, es decir, en- 
trafadamente amoroso, de donde va a 
brotar manantial de vida, de una vida 
seria y terrible. El escepticismo, la in- 
certidumbre, ultima posicién a que llega 
la razén ejerciendo un anilisis sobre si 
misma, sobre su propia validez, es el fun- 
damento sobre que la desesperacién del 
sentimiento vital ha de fundar su esper- 
anza.”* I would submit that Unamuno 
was the first existentialist novelist, and 
Abel Sanchez (1917) the first existentialist 
novel. It antedated even Kafka’s The Trial 
(1924) and The Castle (1926). One may 
glimpse even in his first novel, Paz en la 
guerra (1897), a vision of the world as 
struggle, conflict, becoming. The vision is 
intensified in Abel Sanchez, and added to 
it is a sense of the absurd. Joaquin Monegro 
despairs in the absurdity of his own hatred 
for Abel, the absurdity of God's justice 
in creating him envious, and Abel charm- 
ing and successful. “:Por qué he sido tan 
envidioso... por qué naci en tierras de 
odios?” Joaquin cries out at the end of the 
novel. Joaquin Monegro is Unamuno’s 
hombre de carne y hueso, a living, suffer- 
ing human being, torn by contradictions, 
struggling between reason and faith, who 
yet wants to be immortal. Unamuno’s 
novels complement his philosophy, and his 
philosophy his novels. The same thematic 
unity can be observed in stories like Nada 
menos que todo un hombre and San 
Manuel Bueno, Mértir (Don Manuel’s 
tragic struggle between reason and faith), 
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and in his rough but impressive poetry. 

Ortega y Gasset was much more 
“European” than Unamuno. More of a 
philosopher in the traditional sense, he 
could hardly be called systematic, although 
there is a unity of themes in his work, 
as Ferrater Mora has pointed out.’ His 
major philosophical effort was in resolv- 
ing intellectually the conflict between 
reason and life (El tema de nuestro tiem- 
po) that tormented Kierkegaard and 
Unamuno. The philosophy of la razdn 
vital is, in a way, anti-existentialist, be- 
cause it seeks to remove that tension which 
was the lifeblood of Unamuno’s thought. 
If we are looking for themes of anguish, 
struggle, nothingness and despair, it is 
clear that Ortega was no existentialist. 
But he shares with the latter school the 
return to man: because his philosophy, 
like that of Sartre and Unamuno, begins 
with man. Yo soy yo y mis circunstancias: 
that is, | am my reason and my body, and 
also the circumstances in which I was 
born and in which I live. But Ortega tried 
to be objective. He reacted against the 
personalism of Unamuno, and his “african- 
ism.” Ortega was above all the critical 
mind applied to the situation of man in 
this century. He was European yet es- 
sentially Spanish, and he was a great 
stylist. 

The contradictory figure of Pio Baroja 
dominates the twentieth ‘century Spanish 
novel: Baroja the nihilist, the skeptic, the 
wanderer, the mariner, the youthful re- 
publican and the aged reactionary. Baroja 
the anarchist without school or followers. 
There is in his work a robust sincerity, a 
withering scorn for all that he considered 
false: farsa, farsante are his favorite ex- 
pressions. The best part of his work is its 
heroic, undeluded, unsentimental attitude 
toward existence; his respect for the in- 
dividual, his interest in the momentary, 
transitory character of life. He may be 
compared to Camus, because in his books 
also life is completely contingent, that is, 


without purpose, structure, end: absurd. 
He who looks for a vision of man who 
suffers and thinks without 
rhetoric or falsity, will find it in his wor 
His fictional world is existential, for the 
most part, because the world he sees is 
absurd, contingent, tragic and senseless. 
Taken strictly as a novelist, he is probably 
a failure; because his characters and situ- 
ations, a hough they interest, seldom con- 
vince us of their authenticity. He describes 
a world so pervaded with boredom that 
the reader also fails to escape its aura. His 
books are disfigured by his absurd theories 
and tirades. He seldom creates a character 
worth remembering; we see them for a few 
moments, we hear the author’s opinion, 
and they disappear in the nada. His best 
novel, the one Béroja himself preferred, 
is also the most existential: El drbol de la 
ciencia. Andrés Hurtado is throughout the 
book tormented by nothingness and 
anguish. From the death of his mother 
to the death of his wife in childbirth, the 
world -for Hurtado is a nightmare of ab- 
surdities, and in a final absurd act he takes 
his own life. 

Ramén José Sender, who was influ- 
enced by Baroja, is a much more accom- 
plished and penetrating novelist than Don 
Pio. His later novels, like those of Camus, 
are often parables or allegories in fiction; 
he develops character and plot with 
superb artistry, and his style is at once 
natural and tic. An exile, his novels 
have suffered from the haphazard char- 
acter of Latin American publishing, where 
literary communications are disrupted by 
mountains, rivers and politics, so that 
many of his finest novels are now out of 
print. 

His first novel, Iman (1929), deals with 
the war of Morroco (1921-22) and the 
tragedy of Annual, where thousands of 
Spaniards died senselessly. Viance, a poor 
campesino who has suffered misfortune 
and hunger, is carried off to a meaningless 
war. His companions suffer and die point- 
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lessly; he himself lives on apparently only 
to suffer greater anguish. Iman is anti-war, 
but it is also an existential vision of an ab- 
surd, valueless world, torn by physical 
and psychological anguish. 


El epitalamio del prieto Trinidad (in | 


English, Dark Wedding) takes place on a 
penal island belonging to a Latin Amer- 
ican republic. Trinidad, the brutal director 
of the island, marries Lucha, a beautiful, 
innocent young girl, and brings her to 
live in the sordid atmosphere of the penal 
colony. There is an abundance of pic- 
turesque and grotesque types: el Cuate, 
Seis-dedos, el Zurdo, Careto. Trinidad is 
murdered by one of the prisoners and 
Lucha, who feels responsible for her hus- 
band’s death, is left defenceless among 
the troglodytes of the island. All but one 
think of violating her, and she is saved 
by Dario, a teacher. Lucha and Dario, 
about to leave, feel a need to return to the 
island in an attempt to save its bestial 
inhabitants. El epitalamio is a parable of 
the force of innocence, of men’s collective 
ilt, and of the responsibility of the in- 
ividual. All feel an indefinable guilt, 
even Dario, who senses that he must share 
the life of the criminals. Through this 
sacrifice he discovers his authenticity. 

El lugar del hombre is also a powerful 
work concerned with anguish, guilt and 
absurdity, but Sender’s most ambitious, 
and probably his finest, book is La esfera,* 
which has been expanded and improved 
in successive editions. Federico Saila, leav- 
ing Europe and its wars, boards a boat in 
France. On the boat Saila thinks, writes, 
and becomes involved in several extra- 
ordinary and puzzling occurrences. He is 
accused of murder and brought to trial, 
but the boat shipwrecks before the trial’s 
conclusion. Saila and others find refuge 
on an island. At the end of the book he 
walks slowly toward a forest, followed by a 
silent, threatening group of people. During 
the trial Saila does not defend himself, 
not because he is guilty of the murder, 


but because he feels an undefined respon- 
sibility and guilt for the happenings in 
Europe, the war and slaughter of millions 
of human beings. The responsibility of the 
individual for the race is the book’s un- 
equivocal theme. The Sphere is concern- 
ed, among other things, with the dis- 
covery of a new morality. “If God ignores 
all forms of morality,” says Saila to the 
jury, “why can the man of moral man- 
hood not forget them also? Because 
through morality, mark my works, through 
it, man is bound up with God’s own 
fatality.”"*> Camus also, especially in 
Caligula, was concerned with the possi- 
bility of a new morality not based on re- 
ligion. 

No other Spanish novelist of this cen- 
tury can boast of a production as sus- 
tained, thoughtful, responsible and accom- 
plished as that of Ramén Sender. His 
themes are generally those treated in this 
essay: anguish, absurdity, freedom, choice 
and responsibility. 

After the Second World War Spain 
found itself in a period of moral in- 
stability, the breaking down of traditional 
values. “Nos parece,” says Pérez Minik, a 
contemporary critic, “que estamos muy 
cerca de una nueva imagen del mundo, 
cuya crisis de nacimiento padecemos.”* 
The artist could not find solid ground be- 
neath his feet on which to work. Writers 
sought a new basis for their interpretation 
of the exterior world, and they found it in 
existentialism. “El pensamiento existen- 
cialista,” says Pérez Minik, “ha servido, 
durante estos afios posteriores a la segunda 
guerra mundial, como apoyatura o como 
quilla de buen navegar en sus grandes 
hallazgos.”” After the Civil War's anguish- 
ed events, there appears in Spain a dis- 
guised form of existentialism which is 
called tremendismo. (There exists in Spain 
a kind of semi-official ban on the word 
existentialism, the cause of which is dif- 
ficult to ascertain.) This word tremendis- 


mo has been decried by nearly all Spanish 
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literati, including Camilo J. Cela, who was 
probably responsible for it. Tremendismo 
is a kind of emphatic realism that ac- 
centuates the sombre aspects of life, with 
cruelty and violence in the foreground of 
men’s relations, and with an atmosphere 
of boredom and anguish. “Tremendism” 
underlines negative aspects of Jlife— 
cruelty, suffering, death, anguish, nausea, 
boredom—and neglects the positive values. 
It differs from naturalism in two aspects: 
first, naturalism sought social and eco- 
nomic justice, and did not concern itself 
with man’s spiritual anguish; and second, 
“tremendism” is concerned with the in- 
dividual” rather than the mass. Thus the 
term tremendismo enjoyed, for a while, 
a great popularity in Spain because it 
summed up in one word the Spanish 
version of European existentialism. The 
two books which inaugurated tremendismo 
are well known: La familia de Pascual 
Duarte by Cela (published in 1942, the 
same year as L’étranger by Camus), and 
Nada by Carmen Laforet (1944). Cela’s 
book has its origin in the Picaresque novel, 
but it contains no humor; anguish and the 
absurd dog the feet of its anti-hero. Its 
implacable violence stuns the reader into 
asking himself if such unrelieved misery 
could exist enywhere. Carmen Laforet’s 
book is far more human and subtle. It 
contains superb characterizations of its 
principal figures, its style is beautiful. She 
makes tangible for us that atmosphere 
of boredom, anguish and _ hopelessness 
which she encountered in Barcelona after 
the war. Her subsequent books have not 
maintained the brilliance and insight of 
Nada, but she remains one of the finest 
writers of the period. 

Recent years have witnessed a veritable 
renaissance of the Spanish novel, .Dozens 
of interesting and first-rate novelists have 
made their appearance, among them 
Gironella, Sudrez Carrefio, Ignacio Al- 
decoa, Ana Maria Matute, Elena Quiroga, 
Ferndndez de la Reguera, Dario Ferndndez 


Flores and Juan Goytisolo. Many, but not 
all, of these writers have been influenced 
by the ideas discussed here. The scope 
of this essay permits us to examine only 


a few of their works. 


Elena Quiroga’s La Careta, one of the 
best of this group, is also typical of the 
mood of despair that pervades these 
novels. Her pure and clear style (with sug- 
gestions of William Faulkner) contrasts 
strangely with the sombreness of the 
theme. Nor is there a compromise with 
sincerity; the book, rewarding for the 
serious reader, was not meant for facile 
popularity. Moisés, the protagonist, has 
witnessed the brutal death of his mother 
and father in the nightmare of the Civil 
Wer. He grows up in a society where all 
values have dissolved into nothingness: 

. Hasta que brutalmente todos los 
valores se escalonaron, lo que antes pre- 
ocupaba, dejé de tener importancia.”* Life 
for him has lost all meaning and purpose; 
haunted by the vision of his dying mother, 
he exists in vacuum and chaos. The en- 
tire novel takes place at a family reunion 
attended by Moisés, who summons his 
anguished memories amid the fatuities and 
callousness of his relatives. Seated at the 
dinner table, he wonders what compels 
him to go on living: 


Entonces tenfa doce afios y creyé—sintié6—que 
le quedaba poco por vivir. Siempre habia estado 
en adelante con nervios alerta, con una 
seguri pasmosa de que todo acabaria pronto. 
noche aqui, iriterrog4ndose sobre su final, o 
sobre su transcurso, extrafiado de aquella gran 
astia 


The evening, and the novel, end in a 
drunken and senseless escapade. On read- 
ing it one perceives that even those who 
thought they were fighting the good cause 
on the side of the Rebels, have inherited, 
for their efforts, a grotesque and empty 
universe. There is no let-ups no relief, no 
sincere hope, there is not even the 
despairing optimism of Albert Camus in 
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these novels, because the tyrannized society 
which produced them leaves no margin 
for hope. The wonder is that they were 
allowed to appear at all. 

Juan Goytisolo is a young writer of ex- 
traordinary promise. Both Juego de manos 
and Duelo en el paraiso, so different in 
style and approach, deal essentially with 
the same theme: youth lost in a world 
without values. The juvenile delinquents 
of Juego de manos, sketched by the hand 
of an expert, form a secret society whose 
object is the execution of a gratuitous act, 
the murder of an inconsequential politico 
who happened to have offended the in- 
tellectual leader of the group. There fol- 
low scenes of cowardice, remorse, betrayal 
and chaos, described with a powerful 
plastic sense and authenticity. The gro- 
tesque personages, the perverts and 
hangers-on, recall the hallucinatory scenes 
of Nightwood by Djuna Barnes. Through- 
out is a feeling of futility, vacancy and 
loss of values. 

Duelo en el paraiso concerns a group 
of children who were left to their own 
devices after a Civil War evacuation. They 
form a savage and atavistic society of their 
own, and mimic the absurd world of their 
elders, whose only norm was that of death 
and murder. Cruelty, magic and poetry 
are expertly interwoven in a series of 
flashbacks that relates what amounts to a 
ritual murder of one of the children. The 
book has a lyric sweep and power, an en- 
viable mastery of form. Implicit is the con- 
demnation of war and the senseless world 


_ created by the civilized nations of Europe. 


The children have no values other than 
violence because that is what they saw 
and learned in the actions of adults. 

It is possible that existentialism has 
spent itself as 4 basis for literary expres- 
sion, a feeling we get from such stereo- 


typed novels as Las iltimas horas by 
Suarez Carrefio, which is almost a parody 
of the tremendista novel, with all the 


elements included as if by forethought. 


The writer these days must ask himself 
whether he is writing through conviction 
and inner necessity, or merely through a 
desire to conform to a trend. But the more 
specious elements should not detract from 
the permanent value of this movement. 
Whether or not we call ourselves 
existentialists, we must all be affected by, 
and we must all be grateful to, the gigantic 
effort made by these thinkers to put man 
and his situation into focus, and to face 
up squarely to the forces of darkness which 
have been created within him. 


NOTES 


“1 The author recommends the followin general 


works for the interested reader: Introduction to 
Existentialism (formerly Dreadful Freedom) by 
Marjorie Grene, Phoenix perback, 1959; 
Existentialist Thought by mald Grimsley, 
Wales Press, Cardiff, 1955; Ir- 
rational Man by William Barret, Doubleday, 
New York, 1959; and Existentialism from 
Dostoevsky to Sartre by William Kaufmann, 
Meridian Books, New York, 1957. Essential 
also is L’étre et le néant by Jean Paul Sartre, 
available in English as Being and Nothingness 
in the Philosophical Library. And for Spanish 
existentialism: Filosofia actual y existencialismo 
en Espana by Julid4n Marias, Madrid, 1955. 

2 Miguel de Unamuno, Del sentimiento tragico 
de ., vida, octava edicién, Buenos Aires, 1947, 
p. 91. 

8 Ortega y Gasset, by José Ferrater Mora, New 
Haven, 1957. 

+ La esfera first appeared as El proverbio de la 
muerte, (Mexico, 1939), and the most complete 
version to date is in English: The Sphere by 
Ramon Sender, New York, 1949. The quotation 
below is from this edition. 

5Tbid, p. 196. 

Pérez Minik, Novelistas espanoles de los 
siglos XIX y XX, Madrid, 1957, p. 317. 

7 Ibid, pp. 317, 318. 


. 28. 
Elena Quiroga, La Careta, Barcelona, 1955, 
Ibid, p. 51. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “DEL NATURAL” IN THE FICTION 
OF EDUARDO BARRIOS 


Nep J. Davison 
University of Oregon 


Del natural (1907), the collection of 
short stories and a novelette which mark- 
ed the appearance of Eduardo Barrios in 
Chilean letters, has become very difficult 
to obtain primarily because of its limited 
artistic value. It is, nonetheless, important 
to an understanding of Barrios’ later fic- 
tion, not only because it provides a pic- 
ture of the author’s youthful social and 
literary attitudes but also because it con- 
tains the embryos of later characteriza- 
tions, the crude beginnings of his most ef- 
fective narrative point of view, and the 
germ of themes which are to dominate his 
subsequent writings. For this reason, I of- 
fer the following discussion to provide an 
idea of the nature and contents of the col- 
lection. 

The work is prefaced by a discussion of 
the attitudes toward literature which pre- 
vailed in Chile during the first years of 
the present century. Barrios accuses Chile- 
an society of religious prudery and of a 
false morality which has legislated unjust- 
ly against the artist and prevented the free 
development of art. He chides Chilean 
writers for their passivity and attacks the 
taboos which restrict the free examina- 
tion of sex in human relations. Love, he 
asserts, is the fundamental law of human 
behavior and the role of sex in love must 
be allowed unrestricted portrayal in iitera- 
ture.’ The curbs which have governed 
writers are not only arbitrary but, more 
significant, they are themselves immoral 
since they lead to a perversion of reality. 
The only moral obligation of an author, 
Barrios maintains, is to demonstrate the 
true and complete nature of man. Re- 
ligious fanaticism, by prohibiting the por- 
trayal of the sexual aspects of human be- 
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havior, has violated the right and even 
the duty of the artist to depict and inter- 
pret experience. Fortunately, he continues, 
Naturalism. Symbolism, and modern psy- 
chology have begun to break down this 
“muralla que ocultaba la belleza de lo 
humano” (p. 5), and the battle is being 
carried on 3 the younger writers, whose 
victory is assured since they are supported 
by science and truth (pp. 5-6). Literature, 
he reasserts, is immoral only when it per- 
verts reality, either by omission of the 
sexual elements of human psychology or 
by forcing the interpretation of behavior 
into false patterns: 


Comparemos a esos novelistas 


tes que, 
dandose de virtuosos, de a al bien, nos 
presentan un plaga desarrollo su 
accién de has mds o menos 
posibles yp con un castigo ter- 
rorifico la Providencia o fruto legitimo de 


la culpa; comparémosle con los que no comentan 
ni castigan la in sino su causa, con los que 
atacan ésta para suprimir los e per- 
niciosos de aquélla, con los que presentan a los 
adulteros como victimas y 4 los causantes del 
adulterio como criminales. Entonces veremos 


p. 6 


The position which Barrios defends here 
is that of the social moralis{, Such a 
for an approach to morality found 
social and psychological needs were ex- 
tremely frequent among young intellec- 
tuals during the later part of the nine- 
teenth century, Bilboa and Lastarria be- 
ing its most eloquent exponents in Chile. 
Barrios experimented with the thematic 
possibilities suggested by this socio-ethical 
question in Del natural and later in his 
dramas. 

Initially the desire for the removal of re- 
ligious fetters on art manifests itself in an 
excessive preoccupation with sexual love. 
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In an effort to justify the erotic nature of 
Del natural, Barrios points out that great 
Spanish writers like Galdés and Zamacois’ 
“no son castos en sus obras de amor. No. 
Pero, sefiores ¢quién os ha dicho que el 
amor es casto? El cumplimiento del amor 
es una virtud y esa virtud es voluptuosa” 
(p. 8). In part he espoused the cause of 
the Naturalists in order to give vent: to 
his youthful rebelliousness and his own 
fascination with sex. Certainly his pro- 
logue reflects the dandy’s love of the 
shocking, the defiant pose, and an atti- 
tude akin to the Naturalist’s: “:Cémo 
podré ser sincero un escritor si, al describir 
la vida de dos amantes que vivan juntos, 
no dicen [sic] lo que realmente hacen?” 
(p. 9). 

The vigorous prologue is followed by 
three short stories, “Amistad de solteras,” 
“Lo que ellos creen y lo que ellas son,” 
“Celos bienhechores,” and the novelette 
“Tirana ley.” The first story, “Amistad 
de solteras,” reflects Barrios’ interest in the 
portrayal of sensuality but in no way lives 
up to the bold proclamation of the pro- 
logue. The tale is of interest primarily be- 
cause of the portrait of Carlos Romero,* 
a composite of the fin de siécle sensualist 
that suggests the influence of Wilde, 
D’Annunzio, and the French Decadents. 
The Byronic mystery, the satanical at- 
traction of a sinful past, and the imposing 
sexual tone of the characterization place 
Romero in the tradition of the “Fatal 
man.”* It is apparent that the “Gothic” 
novel, very popular in Chile in the late 
nineteenth century, along with the erotic 
tales of the French Decadents and the 
modernista writers in Spanish America, 
provided Barrios with his early protag- 
onists—protagonists who are later shorn of 
their exaggerated dandyism and become 
the sensitive, self-analytical figures of his 
mature novels. 

The “Fatal man” reappears in Ernesto 
(p. 105), the protagonist of “Celos bien- 
hechores,” and again in “Lo que ellos 


creen y lo que ellas son,” a mediocre 
Naturalistic sketch of a brothel scene. 
The protagonists of the short stories are 
accompanied by sensual feminine com- 
panions who, though not truly “femmes 
fatales,” share something of the mysteri- 
ousness of their male counterparts. These 
types are modified and further developed 
in the novelette “Tirana ley,” the major 
work of the collection. 

“Tirana ley” is the history of a young, 
unproved painter, Gastén Labarca, and 
his discovery of inspiration and love in a 
young and beautiful widow, symbolically 
named Luz. A love affair ensues, and 
shortly afterward Gastén is awarded the 
first prize in a Santiago art exposition. The 
winning painting, for which Luz had 
been the model, entitles him to a year of 
study in Paris. Having to choose between 
his devotion to art and his love for Luz, 
he awkwardly severs relations with her 
and sails for Europe. While he is in 
Paris lamenting his choice the expected 
pregnancy is revealed, and Gastén im- 
mediately writes to Luz of his remorse 
and begs forgiveness. Luz accepts him 
eagerly, and he returns to Chile to claim 
his new daughter and to make plans to 
resume his studies in France, the newly 
acquired fortune of Luz’s deceased hus- 
band making it possible for them to re- 
turn to Paris together. 

The story is replete with clichés; Bar- 
rios himself recognized the weakness of 
the entire collection and discouraged its 
circulation as early at 1923. The descrip- 
tive passages suggest a pastiche of the 
poorer Rubenianos who imitated Azul, yet 
the plastic and somewhat rococo. style 
presages the modulated visual quality of 
his later writing.* The third-person nar- 
rative is replaced, midway in the novelette, 
by a diary form which presents the inner 
conflict of the protagonist. Gastén, who 
has kept a daily record of his anxieties 
and loneliness, sends his diary to Luz in 
order to prove his love and to win her 


, 
‘ 
‘ 
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forgiveness. These confessions represent 
the crude beginning of Barrios’ first-person 
narration, which reaches its maturity in 
_the delicate style of El hermano asno 
(1922) and Los hombres del hombre 
(1950). 

Labarca, the protagonist of “Tirana 
ley,” is the first rather complete charac- 
terization to come from Barrios’ pen. He is 
sensitive, indecisive, and sensual; the most 
vigorous components of his personality 
stem from aesthetic and sexual drives 
which, originally separated and seeking 
different objects for satisfaction, converge 
on the person of Luz. Doubtless Barrios 
wished to portray the nobility of sexual 
passion, yet, despite his efforts, the strictly 
sexual imperative predominates, and oc- 
casionally the frenzy depicted in the love 
scenes is strongly reminiscent of D’An- 
nunzio.’? Nonetheless, the sexual act is 
repeatedly characterized as “espiritual y 
concupiscente” (p. 26) and is intended to 
symbolize a fusion of the spiritual and 
physical in man. Gastén exclaims, “el es- 
piritu y la materia unidos, caigo en la 
mas exelsa [sic] de las comuniones . . .” 
(pp. 18-19). 

Barrios attempts to demonstrate the 
thesis set forth in his prologue by elevat- 
ing sex to a position in love equal to that 
of the non-physical. His idealization of 
sex corresponds to the exaltation of the 
flesh by early modernistas and marks the 
point at which Barrios departs from the 
Naturalism which he defends in his open- 
ing remarks. It is likely that this departure 
was a conscious one. In 1907 when Del 
natural appeared, Federico Gamboa, an 
outstanding exponent of Spanish American 
Naturalism, had already published two 
works, one entitled Del natural (1888)—a 
collection of short stories—and the other 
Suprema ley (1896), a novel. The similar- 
ity of titles suggests an intentional parallel 
on the part of Barrios. In these works of 
Barrios and Gamboa the common de- 


nominator is sexual attraction, but the at- 
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titudes expressed are diametrically oppos- 
ed. Gamboa views sex as a destructive 
power which works in opposition to the 
non-physical bonds of affection; Barrios, 
on the other hand, sees it as a cohesive 
force which unites the physical and the 
spiritual. Where Gamboa pretends to de- 
spise sex, Barrios idealizes it. If he in- 
tentionally duplicated Gamboa’s titles, it 
would appear that his intention was to 
contradict rather than to emulate. 

In addition to its synthesizing powers, 
Barrios attributes to sex further advantages 
of a specifically psychological nature. The 
fusion of spiritual and physical in the 
orgasm is followed by a sense of repose 
and security which is more than the mere 
release of tension, and Gastén finds as 
great a satisfaction in the sensation of 
sanctuary as in the act itself (p. 81). The 
need for refuge stems from Gastén’s 
“debilidad de cardcter” Cp. 48), which is 
constantly stressed. He is consistently un- 
able to make decisions, and his reluctance 
to face problems leads to greater anxieties 
and failures. His hunger for security causes 
him to seek decisiveness and support in 
others, and in this regard Gaston is clearly 
the forerunner of a number of Barrios’ 
later characterizations, particularly Lucho 
Bernales of Un perdido (1917). The only 
teally notable exceptions to this type are 
found in Tamarugal (1944) and Gran 
setior y rajadiablos (1948), and the pro- 
tagonists of these novels are clearly inten- 
tional deviations from the indecisive 
Bernales. 

The weakness of Gastén’s character,® 
though not specifically condoned by Bar- 
rios, is vindicated as an expression of 
charity and sensitivity (“quiz4s un poco 
débil, pero por lo mismo mds humano,” p. 
91) and even serves as a source of artistic 
perceptivity. Gastén poses the question, “si 
no tuviésemos debilidades, los artistas, 
gtendriamos_ ilusiones, dolores, goces, 
fuentes de inspiracién, en fin?” (p. 91). 
The equating of weakness with sensitivity, 
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a vestige of the Romantic tradition, is fun- 
damental in Barrios’ work and appears 
with singular force in his last novel, Los 
hombres del hombre (1950). Where Gas- 
ton is weak, however, his mistress, Luz, 
is strong, and she provides the confidence 
that he requires. 

Like Gastén, Luz is seeking fulfillment 
in love, and her emotional history with 
its frequent disillusionments bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of Madame 
Bovary.® Not until she meets Gaston does 
she find the satisfaction that she has so 
avidly desired. Her aggressiveness in love- 
making is an expression of her freedom 
from the hypocritical prudishness of poor | 
and exemplifies the arguments propound- 
ed in the prologue. Her sexual aggressive- 
ness is balanced, however, by her submis- 
sion to Gastén; “con ser su esclava, me 
conformaré” (p. 63). Although Luz has 
many of the characteristics of the sensual 
‘and provocative heroine of Decadent liter- 
ature her submissiveness and essentially 
passive role distinguishes her from the 
earlier tradition. She is the most success- 
ful characterization in the collection and 
is representative of the qualities found in 
the women of subsequent novels and 
stories of Barrios. 

The theme of sexual freedom in society 
and art is accompanied in Del natural by 
certain subphases of this theme which 
are to reappear in later works and which, 
in some instances, become the central 
themes of Barrios’ fiction. One of these 
subthemes is jealousy, which takes two 
distinct forms, first, as an expression of 
possessiveness and, second, the extension 
of this possessiveness to the offspring. The 
compound theme of jealousy-parenthood is 
only incidentally treated in “Tirana ley,” 
but it reappears in Los hombres del hom- 
bre as the mainspring of the action, gener- 
ating the doubt which leads to the inner 
scrutiny that results in the protagonist's 
understanding of both his son and him- 
self. 


In “Tirana ley” the jealousy which Gas- 
ton first suffers is a complex of pride, 
possessiveness, and fear of isolation. When 
he discovers that Luz is going to have a 
child he is obsessed by the suspicion that 
someone else may be the father. A rather 
complete quotation will provide an ex- 
— of the style of Gastén’s diary as 
well as demonstrate how closely his anxi- 
eties parallel those of the protagonist in 
Los hombres del hombre. (Barrios fre- 
quently uses a series of periods to suggest 
a pause; in this and subsequent quota- 
tions, I have added an asterisk to identify 
such usage): 


Dos horas ya de mortal agitacién, corriendo de 
aca para alld, fuera de quicio. Y no es para 
menos, pues la noticia no ser mas trastor- 
nadora. jLuz en cinta! [sic] . . .* eCémo no ha 
pensado Jorge [the friend that notified Gastén 
of Luz’s pregnancy] en el cruel dilema en que 
su laconismo haria titubear mi razén? No com- 
prendo como el, tan discreto, no ha isto la 
inquietud desquiciante que la [sic] de 
rmenores, en asunto de tanto interés para mi, 
abia de producirme. Me anuncia que el em- 
azo es avanzado, que cree préximo el parto; 
pero no me dice lo principal: si es mio el 
nihio ...* ¢No lo sabra, 6 por haber sido él quien 
me obligé 4 dar este paso, tendra vergiienza? 
¢Sera que atin considera conveniente que si 
en Paris y titubea en un consejo? Es 
probable. “Este es to delicado,” habia dicho 
‘en el cual no debo i 
despiadado caza que ha un afo me hiriéd 
con sus saetas, me lanza ahora, al ver que he 
huido de su dominio, sus feroces podencos: 
celos, los sentimientos de una probable pater- 
nidad y la_ pesadumbre de ier causado 
peg a Luz, los cuales acosan mi cere 
cual la jauria a la presa de caza, y le grufien, 
le ladran y le muerden, logrando solamente 
hacerlo sangrar, rasgarse en jirones y prorrumpir 
en lamentos, en vez de facilitar su discurso. 
iero creerme el padre esa criatura, y 
para ello me oa ibilidad que acusa 
el tiempo de la prefiez de Luz; no obstante, 
esa reserva de Jorge me infunde un’ terror 
panico de que otro me haya sustituido, unién- 
dose a ella por el fortisimo lazo de la fecun- 
dacién...* ,Ah, Dios mfo! Esto no puede ser. 
esos miem duros y_ esas 
alucinantes, que me pertenecieron y que yo 
considerado mfos hasta hoy, no pueden haberse 
crispado de deseo entre los brazos de otro. hom- 
bre; nuestras na gemelas, ambas i 
mente sensibles a las sensaciones refi y 
a los amores sentidos con todo el ser, no se 
habran desligado con tanta facilidad y presteza 


| 
[pp. 86-7]. 


focus, throughout the novelette, upon’ the 
emotional life of the protagonist. It also re- 
flects something of the almost morbid 
fascination with sorrow and pain which 
underlies the entire tale and which is re- 
current in Barrios’ works.?° 

The morbid delight in adversity is in 
many respects a remnant of the Gothic 
tradition and, as an aesthetic attitude, 
received new impetus and dimensions with 
Poe, Baudelaire, and others. The dominant 
literary schools of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century shared to some degree 
in the promulgation of the attitude, each 
movement utilizing those elements of the 
tradition which best suited its particular 
needs. Barrios exploits the possibilities of 
both the physical and the psychological 
phases of this morbidity in his later works. 
In some cases the two are found side by 
side, as in Un perdido (1917) and 
Tamarugal (1944); in other works the 
psychological expression of the tendency 
predominates. 

The last and perhaps the most sig- 
nificant attitude or theme of “Tirana ley” 
is the displacement of reason by sentiment. 
Throughout the novelette the emotions 
are in constant conflict with reason. The 
former ultimately triumphs when Gastén 
declares, in a letter to Luz, that his ex- 
perience has taught him that intuition 
and emotion, not reason, are the best 
guides in life: “Cada dia me convenzo mas 
de que el mejor guia para el hombre es el 
corazén. Si siguiéramos siempre sus im- 
pulsos en vez de obedecer al calculo, siem- 
pre convencional . . . seriamos menos des- 
graciados (p. 69).” The overly facile tri- 
umph of passion and sentiment over rea- 
son as a modus vivendi brands “Tirana 
ley” is inescapably anachronistic. Nonethe- 
less, the sentimentalized exaltation of emo- 
tion presages what is to become the most 
persistent and fundamental theme in Bar- 
rios’ fiction. In early efforts, Barrios fol- 
lows an over-simplified conception of the 


oot passage is typical of the persistent 
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dichotomy of reason vs. sentiment; as he 
progresses the dualism is extended to in- 
clude philosophical and religious elements, 
as in El hermano asno, Gran seftor y 
rajadiablos,* and, to some extent, Los 
hombres del hombre.* The- sentimental 
orientation seen in “Tirana ley” never 
radically changes in subsequent works. In 
Tamarugal (the most obvious attempt to 
present the antithesis of the sensible) the 
unsentimental protagonist of the opening 
pages, Jestis Morales, virtually disappears, 
giving way in the later chapters to the 
portrayal of young Jenny, in whom sen- 
timent again triumphs. Likewise, the es- 
sential elements found in the male figures 
in the Del natural collection persist in 
later characterizations, with the exception 
of that of Jess Morales mentioned above. 
José Pedro Valverde of Gran Seftor y 
rajadiablos differs only in that he is a 
more varied and complete personality. He 
is strong but nonetheless sensual and 
motivated by sentiment; he deviates from 
the type set forth in Del natural and other 
works primarily in his decisiveness and 
self-sufficiency; he has the will that his 
forerunners lack. 

The significance of Barrios’ espousal of 
the supremacy of sentiment in the life 
of Gastén Labarca and subsequent pro- 
tagonists cannot be over-emphasized. Not 
only does this sentimental orientation 
dominate the creation of character but it 
also wie ge the thematic direction of 
virtually all of Barrios’ fictions. The per- 
sistent focus upon the role of sex in hu- 
man behavior and its allied themes of 
jealousy, parental love, and corporal temp- 
tation is directly the product of the super- 
er reality which the author attributes to 

e emotional aspects of personality. 

Few would disagree that “El nifo que 
enloquecié de amor,” El hermano asno, 
and Los hombres del hombre are his finest 
works, all of which are in the auto- 
biographical form. Likewise, the most ef- 
fective passages in “Tirana ley” are those 
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narrated fromm the diary of Labarca. De- 
spite Barrios’ obvious success with third- 
person narration, he worked best within 
the intimacy of a single consciousness. 

It is noteworthy that his earliest work 
contains in embryonic form virtually all of 
his most effective themes and psychological 
types and his most successful narrative 
point of view. Del natural, despite its 
artistic inadequacies, is a remarkably com- 
plete sketch of the central elements of 
Barrios’ mature art. 


NOTES 


1See Eduardo Barrios, Del natural (Iquique, 
1907), p. 4. Because this work is very difficult 
to obtain it was -necessary that a typewritten 
copy be made in Chile. The original contains 
225 pp. and the copy only 112 pp., thus the 
pagination given in this article must be doubled 
in order to correspond to the original. Since 
copies are scarce | have given more frequent 
and extensive quotations t would normally 
be necessary. 
2 Professor Torres-Rioseco pointedly comments 
on the immaturity of the literary taste of Barrios 
ay this early period: “Como Galddés es uno 
andes novelistas de Espaia y Zamacois 
z representante de la mds tonta 
gratia, se echa de ver que Barrios no ha di 
sus lecturas.” Grandes novelistas 
América Hispana (Berkeley, 1943), nn, 24. 
’“No era posible hallar un tipo mas seductor: 
alto, esbelto, de facciones correctisimas, elegante 
y distinguido. . * tanto que ambas [jévenes] 
sentianse igualmente atraidas por sus =— 
negros y dormidos, sombreados por oo 
pestaflas que acariciaban las empingorotac 
guias de su bigote, dandole una _ expresién 
voluptuosa y avasalladora al mirar. Fino y 
oportuno en sus atenciones, descubria al hom- 
bre avezado en las costumbres sociales. Como 
decia Laura, tenia un refinamiento natural de 
expresién, una si mismo, un no 
sé qué de exquisito en sus galanteos, que les 
ocasionaba un subidisimo o incomparable de- 
el pu el recato. . No ignoral 
que era algo tunante, Jetted y hasta 
que tenia amigotas no 
obstante, esto contribufa 4 con 
de vértigo [p. 14].” 
4See Mario Praz, = Romantic Agony, An- 
Davidson, . CLondon, 1951), op 
1-81. 
5 Luisa Luisi explains: . no conocemos Del 
natufal, que ace otra mo su autor declara no 
ser /necesaria de conjunto 
...” Através li autores (Buenos 
Aires, 1925), p. 196. S. This attitude was reaf- 


“ 


firmed by Barrios in a letter to me in March, 
1955: “...me parece que sobre ‘Del natural’ 
seria suficiente decir que fué mi primer libro 

.que, como tal, resulta la obra del escritor 
joven, la se celebra una bella promesa.’ 
® The following is a description of Luz’ bed- 
room: “Todo alli era hechicero...* hasta el 
lecho que aparecia como uno de los monumentos 
de la talla moderna. Figuraba éste una gran 
concha, en cuyos bordes varios amorcillos se 
asomaban sonriendo y asaeteando a los piés, la 
empujaban hacia una gruta que constituia 
cabecera y en donde otros amorcillos sostenian, 
de roca a roca, guirnaldas tejidas con algas 
marinas. En el trozo mar que formaba la 
base de la cuja, se agitaban, entre las aguas 
arremolinadas, multitud de y mariscos; y, 
como éstos, otros muchos detalles acusaban la 
maestria de un grande artista. Era una con- 
cepcién tan perfecta que hacia sonar con los 
cuentos de hadas en que se roban princesas en 
conchas de oro, mientras las sirenas arrullan 4 
los amantes con sus voces aterciopeladas de 
7 For exam a portion o Passage in 
— the we of Gastén for Luz is consum- 
mated: .ambos juntaron sus bocas ansiosas, 
respiraron ‘sus alientos confundidos; y, tras un_ 
~ corto, febril y pujante, se unieron. 

é aquella una posesidn rapida, brusca, con 
impetus bestiales a causa de la incomodidad 
del sofa, quizds inferior en placeres a las que 
sobrevinieron mas tarde; pero sublimizada por 
la ilusién, por los ensuefios que durante tanto 
tiempo avivaron el fuego de sus sexos (p. 35).” 
8 Near the end of the story (see p. 88), Gas- 
tén tells us that he has conquered his indecision 
and is determined to control his future. The 
reader is hardly convinced of this, although 
there is a certain “bracing up” of the character 
as the story draws to a c 

. habia educado su espiritu, con cierta 

Ubertad moderna, en la lectura de autores 
apasionados la belleza y el amor, de artistas 
que iluminaban sus pdginas con sutiles deli- 
cadezas de acuarelas y agen dignas de una 
partitura de Puccini, las que llegaron 4 su 
coraz6n contandole los 
voluptuosos ideales acerca del amor, muy difer- 
entes por cierto al que su marido le brindaba.. . 
Aunque por su buena educacién y cultura su 
marido sabia ser ameno en sus conversaciones, 


jo mas que la de respirar a plenos 

perfumado del campo. Los que sufrimos 
asi por el amor nos asemejamos al mar, que 
arroja de su seno cuanto le impide ganar la 
profundidad: todo lo :endiente a distraer nues- 


tras penas lo rechazamos, y acogemos gustosos 
las horas, los lugares y hasta los amigos que 


: 
u voz era senil, inexpresiva, desprovista de 
odo encanto é incapaz de despertar los deseos 
lelirantes de la pasién verdadera, soada y com- 
prendida por ella en sus lecturas [pp. 25-26].” 
® Barrios is explicit on this point; Gastén says: 
‘La espectativa de hallarme solo un rato, en- 
regandome libremente a saborear mi dolor, me 
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nos prestan su a ag a entusiasmarnos 12In Los hombres del hombre sentiment is re- 


en nuestro martirio” (p. 77). laced, as the guiding force of personality, by 
11 The latter days of Tose Pedro Valverde are ‘antasy or imagination, that is, by a kind o 
filled with religious s nig See, for ex sonal poetry or art. See p. 233, Los sam Eon 
ample, pp. 285-288, sefior y rajadiablos ‘headin (Santiago, 1950). 

(Buenos Aires, 195 2). 


PROGRAMS OF FL STUDIES 


On 19 and 20 February, 1960, at the MLA offices gathered a group of FL teachers 
nominated by the five AATs to prepare five Guides for the college student of 
French, German, Italian, Russian and other Slavic Languages, Spanish and Portu- 
guese. The AATSP published A Guide for the Spanish Major by G. H. London and 
R. G. Mead in Hispania (May 1955), and the conferees met to establish criteria and 
working schedules for the publication of a revised Spanish Guide and for the cre- 
ation of Guides in the other four fields. It was decided to broaden the scope and 
target of these Guides by giving them, as a main title A Program of French (Ger- 
manic, Italian, Slavic, Hispanic) Studies. It is hoped that the Programs can be 
published in the spring 1961 issues of the various AAT journals and be available 
as offprints for the fall of 1961. A list of the editors who are to write the Programs: 
AATF, Prof. Richard M. Chadbourne, Univ. of Colorado; Prof. Edward J. Geary, 
Harvard Univ.; AATG, Prof. Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Texas; Prof. Otto Springer, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania; AATI, Prof. Carlo Golino, UCLA; Prof. Olga M. Ragusa, 
Columbia Univ.; AATSEEL, Prof. Horace Gray Lunt II, Harvard Univ.; Prof. 
Leon I. Twarog, Boston Univ.; AATSP, Prof. Gardiner H. London and Prof. 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., both Univ. of Connecticut. 


JACINTO GRAU AND THE MEANING OF EXISTENCE 


KesseL ScHwar1z 
University of Arkansas 


Anguish and despair have marked the 
Spanish literature of twentieth century 
man. One can trace the existential anguish 
in the works of Ortega y Gasset, 
Unamuno, Sender, Laforet, Cela, and in 
the tremendista writings in general. Pedro 
Lain Entralgo in La espera y la esperanza 
opposes to this trend his analysis, claim- 
ing that Machado and others exhibit in 
their resistance to despair, a philosophy of 
hope. 

Pérez de Ayala emphasizes man’s free 
will and the importance of living one’s 
life. Baroja insists on a constant battle with 
the world to create one’s own environment. 
Unamuno, in addition to his themes of 
immortality, anguish and search for God, 
in discovering life’s absurdity, finds life 
as he becomes life. He stresses the idea 
of thé final boundary, and his heroes, like 
Alejandro in Nada menos que todo un 
hombre, although they fight with passion 
and with a will to dominate life, must in 
the end succumb to unconquerable death. 
All share the concept of man as a builder 
of his own moment, the maker of his 
own future. 

Sartre claims that man, unlike objects, 
through present action to construct a fu- 
ture creates a future which permits under- 
standing and changing the present. Ortega, 
much earlier, expressed the same _ idea 
more clearly in his essay, “En torno a 
Galileo”: 

Porgue esto es lo que verdaderamente dife- 
rentia el hombre de piedra: no que el hom- 


una vez para siempre y no tiene 
ella, no necesita para ser ows 
cada momento el problema de 


tandose: ‘qué tengo yo que hacer ahora?, 2 


lo que es igual, ¢qué tengo yo que ser?’.. 
hombre, ca ab ea tiene que idir en cada 
instante lo que va a hacer, lo que va a ser en 
el siguiente. Esta decision es intransferible; 
nadie puede sustituirme en faena de 
cidirme, de decidir mi vida. 


Thus, the true difference between man 
and stone is that the stone’s nature is 
fixed whereas man must decide it at each 
moment. 

Jerénimo Mallo (Hispania, xxxix, 1956, 
49-55) and Gerald E. Wade (Tennes- 
see Studies in Literature, 1, 51-58) have 
mentioned some of the existential trends 
in contemporary Spanish novels such as 
Nada, El verdugo afable, and La familia 
de Pascual Duarte which exhibit both a 
philosophy of despair and yet one of 
choice. As Wade points out, Pascual 
Duarte has “been thrown into the world” 
and is inextricably involved with life.. In 
Sartre’s L’Etre et le Néant, a young man 
has to choose between staying with his 
mother or fighting in England and choos- 
ing his own values. He has been flung in- 
to a world that involves his relationship 
with his mother and hers with him. 
Camus’ Meursault, too, resembles Pascual 
in many ways. 

The existentialism of Ortega, Unamuno, 
Sartre and others is a personal drama, as it 
is in Grau, but he gives it a broader base, 
and shows both existential anguish and 
optimism through human love. He stresses 
individual problems, but he sees more 
than the individual alone, thrown into a 
world he never made; he sees a humanity 
which cannot escape itself as he presents 
various aspects of the individual’s struggle 
with the forces which hem him in and 
impel him to his fate. Among the many 
themes we find: 1) the wish to love and 


él. Podemos imaginar una piedra muy inteligente, 
pero como el ser piedra le es dado ya echo de 
ue decidirlo - 
ntearse en 
misma pre- 
34 
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be loved, 2) the creation of one’s environ- 


ment through will, 3) the need for action’ 


in living one’s life, 4) freedom as an 
absolute value and man’s choice of values, 
5) man’s attempt to realize existence in 
spite of the absurdity of Death, and 6) 
religion as something to be lived rather 
than discussed. 

1. Love according to Sartre is the wish 
to be loved and lies in the absorption of 
the Other and becoming the Other's 
source of values and the meaning of his 
freedom, an impossibility which brings 
frustration. The intrusion of another per- 
son into one’s world brings fear and shame 
as reactions. Grau’s works present this 
annihilating quality of sexual desire. In 
El Conde Alarcos (1907) the Infanta and 
the Count ensnare each “Other’s” freedom 
in the flesh. One character reduces itself 
to nothing but an object before the other's 
freedom. Grau accepts Sartre’s contention 
that the inability to express oneself or be 
a part of another being causes anguish, 
but he rejects Heidegger’s conclusion that 
the ordinary mode of being with others 
is impersonal, debased and unauthentic. 
Mariano (El mismo dafio, 1919) desires 
to possess Isabel in every respect. “Sabe 
que mi amor por ti, en vez de amenguar 
y transformarse, crece, crece y como si 
todo yo fuera carne encendida, alma entre 
llamas, me retuerzo ebrio de ti, y hasta en 
la médula de mis huesos, siento la angustia 
de que tu pensamiento, tu deseo, toda tu! 
no seas mia, mia sola... y ante la impo- 
tencia de mi voluntad fuerte para con- 
seguirlo, una locura de iras contenidas, 
parece destrozarme dentro, una a una, todas 
las entrafias.”? The father suffers in his 
lack of possession of the loved one and the 
rivalry of his son Albert, married to a 
woman he cannot comprehend or love. 
Nor does Albert’s wife, Elisa, love him, 
although they finally escape their anguish 
through love. El burlador que no se burla 
(1927) is full of the theme of possession 
of and identification with the loved object. 


Don Juan expresses it thus to Adelia: 
“como dejarte, si me abrasa el deseo 
insaciable de ser ti misma...Quisiera 
fundirme en ti. Ser ti. Ante ti me siento 
incompleto. Ansio confundir mi vida con 
la tuya. No ser yo, para ser tu, sin dejar de 
ser yo. Vivir contigo tu vida y la mia a 
un mismo tiempo.”* At times this feeling 
of possession becomes a hate of all others 
in one Other, as Sartre expressed it in 
L’Etre et le Néant. One conserves one’s 
existence by pursuing the death of a par- 
ticular Other. Florencio’s hate for Vener- 
anda (Entre llamas, 1907) stems from 
her beauty which humiliates him, and he 
feels subconsciously that he must destroy 
her in order to be free. Nevertheless, he 
makes the final desperate attempt to ap- 
propriate and possess her in order to ap- 
propriate the world symbolically. The 
Infanta hates and loves Count Alarcos at 
the same time, and he must resolve his 
anguish by obtaining the loved object. 
Don Juan de Carillana’s tragedy (Don 
Juan de Carillana, 1913) is that he can- 
not possess his daughter. Other characters 
fitting Sartre’s definition of the sadistic 
and the masochistic would be Alejandra 
of El caballero Varona (1925), Gabriela 
in El tercer demonio (1908), Carillana’s 
daughter and “la sefiora -guapa” of La 
senora guapa (1932). 

2. More important than the love or hate 
identification is the creation of man’s 
essence through freedom and the assertion 
of his will through action, even though 
he must live dangerously at times in the 
expression of that will. Dilia (En Ildaria, 
1913), Sonia’s younger sister, insists on 
her independence and an overpowering 
compulsion to follow her will in order to 
determine her own future through that 
will, for only those who live their lives 
are important. Delmas, who is in love with 
Dilia, evidences the same existentialist in- 
depentlence. He insists that the world. is 
will or nothing. “Yo soy Delmas! Yo deseo, 
quiero las cosas de veras. Yo soy lo que son 
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os: una yvoluntad! Ella me ha hecho 


hombre. Ella me ha hecho Delmas en fin. 


Es tan grande esa voluntad que veria al 
destino frente a frente sin pestafiear, y 
sabria_ dejarse aplastar por él impasible; 
porque yo soy mas fuerte que el destino, 
y sé sonreir indiferente. ..Mi vida depende 
de mi. El mundo es voluntad, o no es 
nada.”* E] caballero Varona insists that 
the only friend he has in the world is him- 
self and his will power, and the only per- 
son indispensable to one’s self is that self. 
He feels he is in absolute control of his 
environment but shows bad faith in re- 
fusing to battie with personalities which 
he fears are too strong. He declares that 
he prizes his freedom and will so much 
that he is willing to use them to destroy 
himself “antes que ser vencido por otra 
voluntad mas fuerte que la suya... Yo 
quiero ser el solo duefo de mis horas, el 
unico senor de todo yo, el amo de mi 
fuerza y hasta de mi aiiin. Todo mio, 
hasta mis miserias de mortal.”® For Varona 
to be free to act out his own life is as in- 
dispensable as life itself. Alejandra, too, 
wants to be free to arrange her life through 
her own will and action. “Yo soy una mujer 
para toda una vida o para nada . . . Yo soy 
una mujer independiente, sin mas autori- 
dad sobre mi que mi voluntad, ni mas 
deberes que los que yo, me impongo” 
(p. 139). 

In Los tres locos del mundo (1925) 
the doctor feels that only we are important 
to ourselves in acting out our lives. The 
sefiora says to Ilusion, “Esta humanidad 
viene a ser un hormiguero mas sobre la 
tierra, con algunas hormigas rebeldes como 
yo, que hacen lo que les parece.”* She plays 
with men to satisfy her “amor propio” and 
insists on carving out her own destiny. 
Antonio (La sefiora guapa) also asserts 
that “la vida es lo que quieren que sea los 
que la viven.”" In El burlador que no se 
burla Juan refuses to follow the Devil's 
suggestion that he rebel against God be- 
fore he dies. Juan states that he is the 


ruler of his own destiny and has no 
master. “No necesito rebelarme contra 
nadie para hacer lo que se me antoja... 
La rebeldia supone tener un amo contra 
quien rebelarse, y yo no tengo ninguno. 
Soy el amo de mi mismo” (p. 126). He 
tells Destiny that he is and will continue 
to be his own destiny. “Mi destino soy 
yo.” Telesforo (Las gafas de don Teles- 
foro, 1954) creates for himself a new 
world and finally teaches his wife to do 
the same. He maintains that each person 
determines his own life: “elegir la ilusién 
que mas les plazca y vivir con arreglo a ella 
en la seguridad de que la ilusién escogida 
no es menos real que lo que llamamos 
realidad.”* He creates for himself as does 
Criserea (El dominio del mundo, 1944) 
who says that she still has her will which 
is stronger than things, and that until 
death she will always seek out the answer 
to its own enigma. 

3. Part of the expression of one’s will 
and freedom lies in action. For Grau, most 
men aspire to a resigned and moderate life 
of a grayish tone, but some men forge for 
themselves a rich and wonderful world 
which it would be a tragedy to abandon. 
The most important thing is “crearse a si 
mismo y a su obra.”® Sartre, too, states 
there is no reality except in action. In this 
action of Sartre and Grau only the present, 
separating the past from the future, is 
important. The past is gone, and the fu- 
ture is a non-existent now not yet present. 
The Gerente in La casa del diablo (1933) 
emphasizes this point. “Lo que fué y lo 
que sera me tienen sin cuidado. Me im- 
porta solo el presente.”"° Don Juan (El 
burlador que no se burla) insists ‘De lo 
pasado solo vive la vida pobre que se va 
muriendo. Yo vivo de lo presente, como 
todo” Cp. 74). The three old ladies of Los 
tres locos del mundo must die, for they 
live in the past and refuse to act in the 
present. Mariano (El mismo dafio) thinks: 
“El mundo est4 Ileno de criaturas tibias; 
solo viven y duran en él las almas 
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ardientes” (pp. 237-238). The Novio (La 
casa del diablo) calms the Esposa and 
shows her where her future lies by say- 
ing: “No es cuestién de decir sino de 
hacer” (p. 26). Reality can be found 
through action and not by dreams. Ilusion 
(Los tres locos del mundo) believes that 
one should fight always to act out one’s 
desires. Tamara (El dominio del mundo) 
admits that “no venimos a la vida para ser 
dichosos, sino para vivirla,” but Criserea 
tebels against her destiny and gives up a 
throne for “quise el camino tortuoso de 
mi voluntad, que me llevé a encontrarlo 
forjandolo de nuevo. Mi vida ha sido 
siempre unicamente mia, y nadie puede 
juzgarla mas que yo.”"" The Devil in (Los 
tres locos del mundo revolts against Des- 
tiny, for he will fight for eternity even 
though defeated, “el unico rebelde que 
derrotado, sigue luchando eternamente” 
(p. 155). The Gerente (La casa del diablo) 
claims that philosophy has no answer any 
more than does religion, the hope of the 
weak. One’s destiny lies in one’s will power 
to live his life, and if one gives up, one 
dies. “Cuando se vive no se filosofa; se 
vive” (p. 52). 

4. Though man moves in an absurd 
world without guidance except his own 
will to action, he is responsible for what 
he will make of his life and the values he 
chooses to create. Grau dislikes orthodox 
moral codes and emphasizes one’s respon- 
sibility to humanity. Camus, too, in 
Caligula and Le Malentendu seems to in- 
sist that even in an absurd human exist- 
ence human beings are responsible. The 
individual in Grau’s plays realizes his 
complete freedom; yet he is responsible, 
too. Don Telesforo says to the devil: 
“Debiera usted advertir que yo prefiero 
la ilusién del deber cumplido, por la 
fuerza que me da saber que poseo una 
voluntad que satisface mi orgullo. Usted 
con todo su poder diabélico no puede com- 
prender a hombres cual yo necesitados de 
trazarse normas supremas para auto- 


gobernarse... No debemos aceptar como 
verdades mas que las que son utiles a la 
vida humana” (p. 155). Portales, Alejan- 
dra’s husband, preaches harmony through 
which men together can give inspiration 
to one another and without which one’s 
existence would be unbearable. The 
doctor of Los tres locos del mundo agrees 
that only humanity is important. 

In Sartre’s Huis Clos Garcin remains 
in hell, and in Les jeux son faits the 
characters, after a violent death, are given 
a brief second chance for happiness but 
cannot take advantage of it. In La casa del 
diablo the characters return to attempt -to 
change their éssence. Only those who 
have learned the meaning of love have a — 
chance for eternal life. La Viajera and the 
Esposo refuse to remain enslaved to their 


‘ pasts and exercise their liberty of action. 


Pablo states man’s respunsibility for his 
action, and fear, even in a fearful world, 
is no excuse. No matter what the values, 
man struggles constantly to create them, 
and in their responsibility the Novia goes 
to her death, the Director to his betrayal, 
the Sefiora to the imposition of her will 
and the Devil to his revolt. 

Freedom, the use of one’s will power to 
act out one’s life and create one’s essence, 
the need for humanity and good faith, 
form but one aspect of Grau’s existential- 
ism. The constant interplay of the will to 
dominate and the will to be dominated 
leads to antagonisms, for two human in- 
dividuals can never completely agree. 
There is always some force of domination, 
and one cannot escape the sense of guilt 
or of being superfluous or of not belong- 
ing. The sense of guilt and anguish in 
Grau takes three general forms, although 
at times they fuse into one multifaceted 
form. These are: the lack of ability to 
communicate, lack of will and clash of 
personalities; the realization of death’s in- 
evitability; and the search for and con- 
flict with God and Love. 

5. Jaspers and others have analyzed the 
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various aspects of chance and suffering 
which limit one’s existence or the existence 
of others. Jaspers talks in terms of 
“boundary situations”."* Man feels him- 
self oppressed and hemmed in by a strange 
and hostile environment, limited by physic- 
al and psychological factors. He is a prison- 
er of his world and of himself, and in 
his efforts to gain mastery he meets new 
boundary or limit situations. He soon be- 
comes conscious of the abysses which can- 
not be bridged over, and at times is over- 
whelmed by a feeling of anguish in his 
conflicts with these boundaries. One of 
these boundary situations is man’s feeling 
of not belonging or communicating in a 
clashing and often meaningless world. 
Dofia Mari (El burlador que no se burla) 
expresses it as: “Desde que nacemos 
estamos en guerra con todo y con todos, 
empezando por nosotros mismos” (pp. 32- 
33). Telesforo agrees with the doctor who 
implies that the whole world is one big 
contradiction. He believes that “cada cual 
se crea su realidad. La mia tan ilusoria 


como la de usted, no es la de usted. Por 


eso no podemos ponernos de acuerdo” (p. 
145). The Esposo (El burlador que no 
se burla) says that one feels futility in 
trying to evaluate life and things. “Como 
se desespera...y para qué. Tan inutil es 
vivir como morir” (p. 26). This feeling 
of futility and aloneness in the world is 
most concisely expressed in La casa del 
diablo. The Esposo admits that “todo lo 
que se hace de fuerte y grande en el 
mundo. . . a la postre, un dia se enfriaré. . . 
y todo este grotesco fenémeno de la 
humanidad, ser4 en el infinito algo tan 
inutil, con su saber, sus religiones, sus 
ideas, sus ambiciones, sus dolores, tan 
inutil, como algo que no ha existido nunca. 
Un hecho insignificante en el tiempo, 
nada, absolutamente nada, en ese eterno 
juego de los universos pavorosamente 
inmensos” (p. 61). 

Alejandra suffers what Varona calls 
“hastio de la vida que es el. .. infierno del 


vivir” (p. 227), and her husband agrees 
that the world with the limitations it im- 
poses is an enemy of the individual. In 
Destino (1945) Laura, abandoned in the 
world, can resolve her impossible love 
for Edmundo only through her death. She 
scorns existence which has been gray and 
sterile for her and thinks only in terms 
of “librarme de mi angustia.”"* The 
Hermano (Horas de vida, 1902) asserts: 
“Estamos condenados en una carcel in- 
franqueable.”"* In Entre llamas, a play of 
clashing personalities, lover and _ lover, 
mother and son, reveal the challenge of 
love and hate which man must meet. 
Veneranda says, “Me parece que estoy 
siempre sola, estando acompafiada. Ni yo 
misma me lo sé explicar. Estoy a tu lado, y 
no estoy a tu lado. Estoy aqui y no estoy 
aqui.”*® She tells Daniel that man can- 
not comprehend what he is, and the de- 
cision as to what path to take is an agoniz- 
ing one. Miguel feels what Sartre and 
others have termed “nausea,” and Floren- 
cio cannot escape his feeling of not be- 
longing. 

In escaping from one situation we fall 
into another from which we cannot escape, 
but while insignificasat happenings may 
ruin any existence, the only boundary 
situation we cannot overcome is death. 
Even Juan (El burlador que no se burla), 
the man who fears nothing, finds it a pro- 
found secret which he cannot fathom, 
“un secreto inacabable...incogible” (p. 
131). Grau in his work on Unamuno 
says: “La muerte es la coaccién suprema 
que nos tiene cogidos en sus garras...y 
he ahi todo el nudo gordiano del hecho de 
vivir, para morir como el tinico fin claro. . . 
La muerte...sigue tan desconocida para 
nosotros como todo” (pp. 53-54). Grau 
sees that life is less than a dream whose 
end is the inconceivable and absolute 
“nothingness.” One’s agony is frightful in 
the persistent fight of one’s reason to try 
to fathom the mystery. Life is devalued 
tragically by being confined in the tem- 
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poral which |he terms “agonia.” Man’s 
anxiety to know what his fate will be in 
order to know if he can live, cannot be 
calmed with vague abstractions, scientific 
or philosophical, which say nothing. As 
with Unamuno, Grau’s characters face 
the boundary of death as a personal and 
irreplaceable affair. Tamara (El dominio 
del mundo) informs Criserea that they 
are not in life to be happy but to live it 
while they can because “todo lo que vive 
va conducido por un camino fatal a la 
muerte y va obligado a seguir ese camino 
... El mundo es y sera siempre. .. una gran 
carcel de esperanzas y una tumba inlle- 
nable de vidas” (p. 14). Laura recognizes 
the necessity of adapting her existence to 
the prospect of death and also that there 
can be no life without death. Carillana, a 
man of what Grau calls “el dolorido 
sentir,” realizes in anguish that life passes 
and death waits for all mankind. In La 
sefiora guapa Adivina’s contention that 
mankind suffers from “una enfermedad 


mortal,” a death which it cannot avoid, 


implies the Kierkegaard and Heidegger 
“dread” of a potentiality denied and un- 
materialized. She fears the loss of her ego 
and being. The Novio of La casa del diablo 
knows that everything may have a remedy 
in life except death, something to dread. 
He continues: “No podrés comprender 
nunca qué pena més _ insondable y 
terrible tuve,...cercano ya de la asfixia, 
ya casi en plena agonia, solo podia pensar 
en el horror de que estuviera irremedi- 
ablemente para siempre en la nada” (p. 
109). The caminante in Horas de vida tells 
the sister she cannot know or understand 
the lives of others since all are condemned 
to a march whose only boundary is the 
mysterious one of death. Florencio ex- 
presses anguish and despair at the for- 
lornness of human existence in a universe 
where the only justice which awaits man 
is death, a part of what Grau means when 
he talks of “la intima tragedia que toda 


criatura humana mds o menos consciente 


lleva dentro.”*¢ 

6. The idea of death leads us to the 
next existential relationship in Grau. 
Grau’s religious sentiments partake of both 
Christian and non-Christian existentialism. 
Whoever has no God has no self, and who 
has no self is in despair. Yet faith in hu- 
manity may be more important than faith 
in God. Kierkegaard dealt with states of 
anguish in terms of man’s relationship to 
God, the constant awareness of death, and 
the realization of the gap between him 
and God. Grau believes the only real 
change God can bring about is to get man 
to understand himself—to the degree that 
we understand our existence, it is authen- 
tic or unauthentic. In other works the 
characters deny God, and each person 
must manufacture for himself his own 
essence from existence without the help 
of God. For some of the characters He 
exists, but they suffer for they cannot 
find Him, as man’s anguish is solved to 


the extent that he has faith. For others 


man must rebel against God. “La sefiora 
guapa” insists, “Yo no tengo mds Dios que 
yo misma” (p. 170). Whether God pre- 
vails or not, the greatest power of salvation 
in the Universe is the power of love. 
Grau’s humanity often suffers from an 
insatiable appetite for the continuous 
resurrection of the flesh. This thirst for 
divinity separates the superior man from 
those limited ones closer to the animal, 
but life for man will continue to be what 
God wants, and Christian agony will con- 
tinue as man suffers before the impossi- 
bility of possessing faith. The Hermana 
(Horas de vida) insists that God lives out- 
side our souls, too, and may be sought 
there as well as within us. Yet she is an- 
guished at being cast into a world she 
never made. “Dios quiere que lloremos. 
Mi ansiedad es tan grande...tan grande 
mi sed, tan infinta, que ta no podrds 
apagarla, hermano” (p. 119). In El hijo 
prodigo (1917) Elda’s anguish is part of 
her guilt-ridden complex in the sight of 
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God, for she has lost Him through her 
love for her own stepson and suffers a 
martyrdom, as she says, without end nor 
hope until death. Lotan will continue to 

_ determine his destiny, but disillusioned 
with the various stages of human existence, 
_ he hopes to discover his destiny, “an- 
helando verlo un dia mas alla de mi, eterno 
en Jehova.”"’ Pigmalién (El senor de 
Pigmalién, 1921) does not agree that God 
is an answer to the anguish man feels in 
a senseless life and death, but he feels 

, guilty in the sight of God whose function 
he has tried to assume. “Dios me castiga 
por haber querido meterme en su oficio.”"* 
Count Alarcos suffers, anguished and 
guilty, in the presence of God at the 
thought of his crime, though the Infanta 
is willing to suffer the consequences of 
her desires. Carillana entertains the idea 
of seeking the eternal through a renewal 
of his faith as the only escape from the 
suffering “en hastio el mafiana angustio- 
so." Tamara (El dominio del mundo) 
carries this a step further and contends 
that it is useless to hesitate or try to change 
one’s path, for everything about us “no 
tiene mas libertad ni voluntad que las que 
le han dado dioses que tenemos y no 
conocemos ni conoceremos nunca_prob- 
ablemente” (p. 14), and Criserea, blind 
and miserable after having once possessed 
the world, insists that “solo a unos dioses 
que no conozco podré dar un dia mis 
razones” (p. 4). 

Many are not willing to give in to a 
superior being. Pigmalién’s puppets revolt 
against their creator, renounce his authori- 
ty, and cause his death. They hate him 
and want their liberty. Pigmalién brings 
to his creations not happiness, but an 
awareness of their existence, and like 
Jupiter in Sartre’s Les Mouches, he can- 
not command his puppets when they 
realize their existence. Pigmalién has to die, 
for “yo los inventé entre anhelos y'fiebres, 
a ahora que viven y asombran cual un 


prodigio desconocido hasta el presente, 


ellos me poseen a mi, a su creador, y en 
lugar del amo, he pasado a ser el esclavo 
de mis juguetes” (pp. 45-46). Urdemalas 
determines his own future by revolting 
against his creator. Even Juan refuses 
sympathy to a creator who gave him noth- 
ing to work with, and his “cu cu” reflects 
the absurdity of all human existence. The 
Devil in Los tres locos del mundo, sum- 
moned by Destiny, refuses to acknowledge 
God's jurisdiction, renounces Him, insists 
he alone will determine his life and ex- 
claims: “Acabo de presentar mi renuncio 
irrevocable a Dios” Cp. 102). 

Human love and love of humanity may 
supplant faith in God, and man saves him- 
self through that love rather than through 
faith. Guilt and fear of the unknown may 
be tempered by love. Pablo (La casa del 
diablo) gives the characters two alterna- 
tives, life on earth or entrance into 
Heaven. The Esposo, Novio and Viajera 
achieve eternity, but the others must re- 
turn to earth once again to learn about 
life and love. The conclusion of salvation 
through love resembles superficially that 
of Sartre in Les jeux sont faits. Eve and 
Pierre are allowed to return to earth 
through love, whereas in La casa del diablo 
those saved achieve eternal knowledge of 
God, the reverse of Sartre’s position. 
Idealism, pity, love and charity, especially 
love of humanity, appear more obvious in 
Grau’s work, although in both cases the 
love of humanity or the love of the Other 
must be true love. The Gerente, who 
never had time for love and did not under- 
stand the meaning of anguish, returns to. 
earth. The Viajera, who found love be- 
fore death, goes to Heaven, and the Novio, 
lacking faith in God, will find Him 
through true love. The Esposo saves him- 
self since he feels compassion for the 
world’s suffering and stresses charity as 
the greatest of all virtues. 

Heidegger stresses the “debasement of 
others to mere tools by the rare men of 
character who had risen to the level of a 
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richer genuine existence,”*° but Grau can 
envisage a relation of togetherness in 
which two human beings stand as free 
and equal, can know each other and 
achieve salvation through the power of 
love. 
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STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the — 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other Privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 


SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 


The Sociedad Honoraria Hispdnica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 
suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 


ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 


RAMALHO ORTIGAO AND THE GENERATION OF 1870 


Wa rer J. ScHNERR 
Brown University 


The generation that came into intellec- 
tual ascendancy in Portugal around 1870 
is usually associated with literary figures, 
such as the novelist Eca de Queirdés, the 
poets Antero de Quental and Guerra 
Junqueiro, and the historian Oliveira Mar- 
tins, but this generation also exerted a 
political influence which was to extend 
far into the twentieth century.* The re- 
public of 1911, whatever the external cir- 
cumstances attending its rise and fall, is 
ideologically a product of this generation, 
which first attempted the Europeaniza- 
tion and modernization of Portugal. The 
first generation of liberal emigrants had 
brought back to Portugal the _ political 
ideas and literary techniques of Roman- 
ticism, which here had set the tone per- 
haps longer than in most other European 
countries. In the decade of ‘the sixties, 
with the advance of Darwinism, the de- 
cline and fall of the Second Empire in 
France, the final triumph of the Italian 
Risorgimento, political turmoil in Poland 
(not to mention the United States), and 
also Cin 1864) the joining of Coimbra to 
the European railway network, the “new 
ideas,” i.e. the doctrines of realism in 
literature, positivism in philosophy, and 
various shades of radicalism in politics, 
could not fail to mould the thinking of 
the younger generation, all the more so 
in a small country that for centuries had 
been a political satellite of England and 
intellectually dependent on France—to 
realize how dependent, one must read 
Eca de Queirés’ famous essay O Fran- 
_ cesismo, in which the initial statement: 
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“Portugal é um pais traduzido do francés 
para o vernaculo” is modified by the author 
himself to read: “Portugal é um _ pais 
traduzido do francés para o calao.” 

José Duarte Ramalho Ortigio (1836- 
1915), here named in connection with 
the men of 1870, was a relatively late con- 
vert to their ideas, and in later years, 
especially after the tragic events of 1908, 
he reverted to more traditionalist views. 
In fact, his intervention in the first open 
conflict between the older and the young- 
er writers, the notorious Coimbra contro- 
versy, was offensive to both sides. His 
feuilleton, A Literatura de Hoje, was of 
scant comfort to the aged champion of 
traditionalism, Anténio Feliciano de Castil- 
ho, but the same document was publicly 
burned by a group of Coimbra students, 
and Antero de Quental was so greatly of- 
fended by it that he fought a duel with 
its author—a duel in which Ramalho was 
wounded. The Ramalho of 1866, who 
earned his living writing for the Jornal 
do Pérto, already had family responsibili- 
ties and was not attracted by the Bohemian 
pose of a coterie of young students, and 
as an autodidact he had no admiration 
for the University of Coimbra. A genuine 
littérateur, conservative by inclination and 
imbued with the ideas of the second 
Romantic generation; he wrote as a purist 
who had acquired his style from the writ- 
ings of the quinhentistas. In addition, he 
was almost ten years older than Ega de 
Queirés, Tedfilo Braga, and Antero de 
Quental. 

The so-called “Coimbra school,” led by 
Antero de Quental and Teéfilo Braga, 
was really formed a few years later in 
Lisbon, where Eca took up residence in 


1866 and Ramalho in 1868, subsequent 


| 
| 
*A paper read at the 4Ist Annu 7 
the AATSP, Chicago, Illinois, Dec 
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to his appointment as secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. A small circle, 
meeting in the bachelor quarters of one 
of its members, rediscovered the enthusi- 
asm and ardor of student days; in imitation 
of the French romanticists, the members 
called their group O Cendculo. The mem- 
bership was extended to include, among 
others, Oliveira Martins, the historian, 
Manuel Arriaga, future president of the 
Portuguese republic, and Adolfo Coelho, 
the founder of Romance philological 
studies in Portugal. The leadership of the 
Cendculo fell to Antero de Quental upon 
his return from extensive travels in Europe 
and America. Ramalho Ortigao had re- 
newed his old acquaintance with Ega de 
Queirés, an acquaintance which dated 
back to the late fifties, when the young 
Ramalho was a teacher in his father’s 
school, the Colégio da Lapa in Pérto, and 
Eca de Queirés, still a young boy, was one 
of Ramalho’s pupils. In Lisbon, especially 
after Eca’s return from a visit to the Near 
East, their association became very close 
and resulted in Ramalho’s conversion to 
the progressivist ideas. In 1870 Ramalho 
became a member of the Cendculo, and in 
that same year the two collaborated in 
writing a roman-feuilleton, O Mistério da 
Estrada de Sintra. This novel, never in- 
tended to be more than a tour de force, is 
chiefly the work of Ega. 

The Cendculo embarked on a program 
of public education; the first step was to 
be series of lectures at the Casino Lis- 
bonense, the historic Conferéncias Demo- 
craticas, which aimed at nothing less than 
a master plan for the reform of Portuguese 
society. Antero declared in the introductory 
lecture: “. . . ndo pode vir e desenvolver-se 
um povo isolado das grandes preocupagdes 
intelectuais do seu tempo.” The lectures, 
on literary, historical, and pedagogical 
topics, were held in May and June of 
1871, but they were halted by government 
decree on the twenty-sixth of June, before 
the sixth lecture (on Biblical criticism) 


could be delivered. Conservative news- 
papers had accused the lecturers of sym- 
pathizing with the Paris Commune, as 
Antero de Quental in fact did. In closing 
the Conferéncias Democraticas, however, 
the minister Anténio José de Avila of- 
fended all believers in freedom of thought 
and expression, including such a repre- 
sentative of the older generation as Alex- 
andre Herculano. Ramalho Ortigao, de- 
spite his association with the Cendculo 
and his already established position as a 
writer, did not figure in the schedule of 
lectures planned; in all probability, there- 
fore, he was not yet completely identified 
with their objectives. 

In May of 1871, the same month in 
which the lectures began, appeared the 
first number of As Farpas, a monthly 
publication with the subtitle “O Pais e a 
sociedade portuguesa, the joint work of 
Ega de Queirés and Ramalho Ortigio, in- 
tended as a critical and satirical com- 
mentary on all aspects of Portuguese life. 
The satirical tone prevailed in the earl 
numbers, but two major changes a 
place, one in content and the other in 
authorship. Tired of ridiculing the vacuous 


thetoric of the parliament, the stagnation 


of economic life, and the incompetency 
of Portuguese educators, and also encourag- 
ed by the success of the enterprise (the 
Farpas soon had two thousand subscribers 
and presumably some five thousand read- 
ers, a considerable number for a small 
country with a limited reading public), 
Ramalho suggested to his colloborator that 
the time had come to attempt a construc- 
tive educational program. Eca de Queirdés 
was terrified by the suggestion, but the 
beginning of his consular career (that is, 
his departure for Havana in 1872) left 
Ramalho Ortigaéo in sole charge of the 
publication. The Farpas continued to a 

pear (irregularly, however) until 1882; 
they were reedited in 1887-88, rearranged 
according to subject matter. In the most 
recent edition (1945-56) the Farpas writ- 
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ten by Ramalho Ortigdo fill fifteen 
volumes, not including three volumes of 
material extraneous to the original series. 

The Farpas may well have been sug- 
gested by Les Guépes of Alphonse Karr, 
but they represent a much wider range of 
topics. Here the ideas of the Generation 
of 1870 find their most eloquent and ef- 
fective expression, from the light satire of 
the early numbers to the lengthy treatises 
of later issues, from the Proudhonian 
ideas prevailing in the Cendculo around 
1870 to the more systematic and positivistic 
views of later years. The departure of 
Ecga de Queirés in 1872 left Ramalho 
under the more immediate influence of 
Teéfilo Braga, precisely at the time when 
the latter left behind him his vast works 
of literary history and turned to the natural 
sciences. At the same time when Braga, 
between 1872 and 1877, subjected him- 
self to the task of assimilating the natural 
sciences in their current state of develop- 
ment, Ramalho Ortigio set about to 
master all branches of learning, in the in- 
terest of his self-assumed mission; in the 
words of Eca: “O seu trabalho tinha a 
irregularidade da sofreguidao, ia do 
socialismo a astronomia, da_histéria 
4 quimica, lendo hoje um estudo sébre o 
Jubileu de Bonifdécio VIII, amanha um 
compte-rendu sdbre a refinacéo dos as- 
stiicares. Enchia-se de nogdes, de factos, de 
pontos de vista, de ideias.”* 

In this encyclopedic work, no aspect of 
Portuguese life of that decade passed un- 
noticed—parliamentary debates, _ literary 
criticism, the criminal neglect of the ar- 
tistic patrimony of the Portuguese nation, 
agricultural methods, inequities in the tax 
system, feminism, the problems of ‘sani- 
tation and nutrition, music and the theater, 
the army, the monarchy, and above all the 
rehabilitation of the educational system— 
all these and innumerable other matters 
are exhaustively treated. The basic view- 
point is that of Comtean positivism, and 
all is written in the nineteenth-century 


belief that there is a direct and necessary 
correlation between knowledge and pro- 
gress. 

In the essay previously quoted, Eca de 
Queirés asserts that the work is author of 
the man, that the Ramalho of the Farpas 
is basically different from the Pérto 
journalist of the preceding decade, and 
since the “conversion” of Ramalho re- 
sulted from his association with Ega, the 
latter tends to belittle, if not to ridicule, 
the element of tradition in Ramalho’s in- 
tellectual formation. It is a well-known 
fact that the literary effects of a conversion 
are often exaggerated: even in the classic 
instance of Tolstoy, Merezhkovskii demon- 
strated many years ago the basic continuity 
both in the character and in the writings 
of Tolstoy before and after his conversion. 
It would likewise be wrong to see in the 
work of Ramalho Ortigao after 1870 pri- 
marily the negation of his earlier writings. 
If the Farpas established their author as 
the most important Portuguese essayist of 
the nineteenth century, this is due in large 
measure to the mastery of language ac- 
quired during the writer’s formative years, 
and his critical insight was no less keen 
in 1866 than in 1876; the doctrine of 
literary realism, in embryonic form, is al- 
ready contained in A Literatura de hoje, 
the very essay that aroused the anger of 
the Coimbra students! 

Mere’ qualities of style, however great 
their contribution to the success of As 
Farpas, would not have sufficed to identify 
Ramalho as the most effective exponent 
of the ideas of the Generation of 1870. 
Ramalho is a distinguished exception to 
the general rule that converts are exces- 
sively zealous—more royalist than the king; 
he may accept the Comtean classification 
of the sciences, along with the typical 
nineteenth-century scientism, but by not 
being doctrinaire he presents his ideas 
more acceptably, particularly in political 
matters. By contrast with Antero, who (at 


least in his youth) promulgated doctrines 
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of violent change, and by contrast with 
the Jacobin republicanism of Teéfilo 
Braga, Ramalho Ortigéo remains untouch- 
ed by any kind of fanaticism. In October 
of 1874 he writes to the Prime Minister; 
Anténio Maria de Fonte Pereira de Melo: 
“Se as Farpas tivessem uma politica, e se 
esta politica, para honra e proveito daquéle 
que as escreve, tivesse a inestimavel 
fortuna de ser a politica conservadora, nés 
escolheriamos entre todos os partidos portu- 
gueses o partido de que Vossa Exceléncia é 
chefe.”* Here, of course, the compli- 
ment expressed at the end is mere 
irony, and the true meaning lies in 
the hypothetical clause with which the 
sentence begins. The most bitter at- 
tacks on the stupidity of contemporary 
legislators and statesmen never imply that 
the mere substitution of one party for 
another will alleviate political evils. In 
fact, he offers no political solution for his 
country’s problems—Portugal’s only hope 
is to be sought in the enlightenment of 
the individual: “A verdade é que a civili- 
zacao, bem como a liberdade, se nao de- 
creta. S6 h4 um unico meio de a alcangar: 
é merecé-la,”"* and further: “Querido 
leitor! 0 modo mais eficaz de seres util 4 
tua patria é educares teu filho.”* 

It is in his more systematic treatises, 
which eventually supplanted the early 
satirical essays, that Ramalho reveals him- 
self as a Comtean, above all in his plans 
for the reorganization of education. Just 
as he avoids Jacobinism in politics, his 
anti-clericalism, inherent in the prevalent 
ideology, is never vulgar or fanatical; on 
the contrary, he is willing to admit that 
his clerical opponents are operating with- 
in the logic of their own ideas, while the 
fice-eating anti-clericals often make them- 
selves ridiculous. Also Ramalho, constant- 
ly pouring into his essays an abundance 
of specific information and solutions for 
definite problems, is more concerned with 
such matters as school reform, the prob- 
lems of malnutrition, and the inefficiency 


of current agricultural methods than with 
any crusade to écraser l'infdme. 

The Conferéncias Democraticas had 
failed; Eca was living abroad, writing the 
most significant Portuguese novels of the 
century, but certainly not directly in- 
fluencing life in Portugal; and Teéfilo 
Braga complained, :t the conclusion of 
his As Modernas Ideias em Portugal, that 
his generation had failed to live up to its 
promise, even in the matter of writing 
books. The men of 1870 were not to be 
heroes of spectacular events, for all the 
part that Braga and Arriaga, many years 
later, were to play in the establishment of 
the republic. Meanwhile their réle was to 
be more passive, with an occasional signifi- 
cant gesture. Such was the tercentenary 
of the death of Camées, celebrated in 
1880, principally on the initiative of 
Ramalho Ortigéo, with very little active 
cooperation on the part of the govern- 
ment. Of more permanent significance 
than the traditional ceremonies was the 
publication (for the Gabinete de Leitura 
of Rio de Janeiro) of a monumental edi- 
tion of Os Lusiadas. The philological 
work of editing the text was done by A. 
Coelho, and Ramalho Ortigao provided a 
detailed historical and biographical intro- 
duction, significant for its narrative style 
and the vivid portrayal of the corru 
world with which Camées felt himself 
to be in conflict, but distorted by nine- 
teenth-century bias and oversimplification 
of the historical background. In rendering 
homage to the man who “morreu com a 
patria” in 1580, patriotic implications are 
obvious, but Ramalho sought also to stage 
a counter-manifestation to the government- 
sponsored commemoration of the Marquis 
of Pombal, whose numerous acts of des- 
potism made his name odious to all liberals, 
despite his having expelled the Jesuits 
from Portugal. 

Ramalho’s numerous travel books also 
serve a didactic purpose. The earlier books 
are written in journalistic style, but the 
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later ones developed into veritable treatises 
with scientific pretensions: “Os livros de 
viagens, feitos de rigorosos inquéritos as 
civilizages estrangeiras, constituirao entao 
preciosos repositérios de factos observados, 
sugestao cientifica de outras tantas hipé- 
tesis sociolégicas, as quais depois de verifi- 
cadas e de comparadas com _hipétesis 
sugeridas por fendmenos re- 
sultantes doutras observagGes, permitirao 
deduzir teorias que, por seu turno contro- 
provadas experimentalmente, levarao talvez 
ao conhecimento e 4 demonstracao de al- 
gumas leis mais positivas e mais fecundas 
do que as que se extrahem da eloqiiéncia 
tribunicia de uma e de outra casa do nosso 
parlamento.”® 

This faith in the cientificagdo of all 
forms of human activity has long since 
proved to be illusory, but the travel books 
still provide interesting information, down 
to the smallest practical detail in the case 
of As Praias de Portugal (1876). By far 
the most significant is A Holanda (1883), 
containing magnificent descriptions and a 
sympathetic appraisal of the bourgeois 
virtues of the Netherlanders, the virtues 
most admired by the author. The historic- 
al parallel with Portugal is too obvious to 
escape notice: both were small, seafaring 
nations, and both had to fight for their 
independence against the overwhelming 


power of Spain. That the comparison be- 


tween them is all to the advantage of the 
Netherlands is obvious; Portugal has much 
to learn from the example of a small 
people whose independent existence is 
justified not in terms of military power, 
but rather by the inherent moral and 
cultural qualities of their civilization. 

It was as a representative of the Gener- 
ation of 1870 that Ramalho Ortigéo wrote 
his most significant books and established 
his reputation as critic and essayist. In 
view of later developments, any characteri- 
zation of him as a mere mouthpiece of 
positivistic ideas is of necessity incom- 
plete. Our present concern, however, has 
been with the man at the height of his 
literary career. The réle of critic and es- 
sayist, important in national literatures, 
remains, in world literature, subordinate 
to that of the creative artist, and it is 
chiefly for this reason that Ramalho 
Ortigdo, recognized as one of Portugal’s 
greatest prose writers, is destined to be 
remembered primarily as the teacher, col- 
laborator, associate, and friend of Ega de 
Queirés. 
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MACIAS “O NAMORADO”: 
COMMENT ON THE MAN AS A SYMBOL 
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The Galician Macias has no factually 
documented biography. Yet in the light of 
numerous works, chiefly poetic, that are 
either wholly devoted to the theme of 
Macias or refer to his legendary fame, it 
may be said that Macias does have a bio- 
graphy and that it begins after his death. 
To say that it began with his death would 
be more accurate,—but in the matter of 
the transmission of literary myths and the 
imaginative fancy that creates and passes 
them on as inspiration to future gener- 
ations, the one thing that is usually avoid- 
ed is historical accuracy. We may surmise 
what was probably true: a Galician poet 
called Macias was living, it is thought, dur- 
ing the reign of Pedro el Cruel in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century; he 
wrote in his native tongue as well as in 
Castilian, but aside from a few incon- 
spicuous love lyrics, there is no indication 
of the extent of his literary output; in love 
with a married lady, who remains un- 
named, he probably died a dramatic death 
at the hand of the incensed husband. Out 
of this meager patchwork account of prob- 
able fact and possible fiction grew a living 
myth whose vogue has extended across 
five centuries. Seldom, in the annals of 
literary legend, has so much resulted from 
so little. 

Juan de Mena describes figuratively 
not only the birth of the myth, but also 
7 prophetically of things to come. 

rom the mouth of Macias himself, in the 
Labyrintho, comes this prediction: “Amores 
me dieron corona de amores, / Porque mi 
nombre por mas bocas ande . . .” And de- 
spite its shadowy origins, the myth comes 
to full flower in the fifteenth century, is 
resurrected for homage in the seventeenth 
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and nineteenth centuries especially, and 
accurately fulfills its prophesied destiny. 
Its influence does not end with this, how- 
ever, for there is a poetic vision, often re- 
peated in early poems, of Macias impotent 
to grapple with his love madness, Macias 
the mournful lover, forlorn over his fate: 
Viéronse salir al punto 

Cuatro enlutados ya en dias, 

Trayendo como en trassumpto 

En be huesos a Macias, 

Flaco y vivo, aunque difunto... 

What Gregorio Silvestre was witnessing at 
the time, although he may not have been 
fully aware of it, was the love-sickest 
Portuguese of them all. When the wide 
publicity given to the Macias myth is 
fully taken into account, it is evident that 
it has played a great part in creating the 
notion, persisting through the years, of 
the love-sick Portuguese. There is also a 
parallel in story here with the Tristan ro- 
mance and its utilization of the ménage 
a trois theme followed by the lover's death, 
although the two myths are otherwise 
wholly unrelated. 

Had Macias, tragically, desperately in 
love, died for his liege lord on the field of 
battle, or gladly suffered martyrdom in 
the name of religion, his literary longevity 
would scarcely have been greater. At the 
dawn of the modern age, other ways of 
dying were rapidly gaining in popularity. 
Macias, it was decided posthumously, had 
expired on the altar of love, and it was 
not necessary to add anything to that. This 
was enough, in the fifteenth century, for 
the perpetuation of the man as symbol. 
That Macias was murdered in a scene of 
frenzied jealousy, that his heart was 
pierced by a lance as his lips uttered the 
name of his beloved, that it took place 
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here or there, and at this or that time,— 
these are the insignificant circumstances 
that have mattered only to scholars in 
search of things to look for. By the early 
fifteenth century the man himself had 
passed out of existence; the symbol had 
taken his place.’ 

The Hispanic literatures have always 
been a fertile field for the growth and en- 
couragement of legends. Early medieval 
themes of national, historical significance— 
as in those tales of epic heroes and vil- 
lains—exist, to be sure, in abundance. Of 
greater interest possibly are those dramatic 
creations both out of and in the heart and 
flesh of the literature itself—the black 
witchery of an Enrique de Villena, the 
fatal timing of the lovers of Teruel, the 
jeering inconstancy of a Tenorio, the reso- 
lute courage of an Amadis, and, perhaps 
more in tune with history, the fateful 
turn in the career of an Alvaro de Luna 
and the macabre disinterment of an Inés 
de Castro. In the development of these 
legends may be seen a characteristic 
readiness to sublimate the quasi-fact into 
a myth completely out of proportion to 
its vague origin. Macias chose neither the 
time nor the circumstances of his un- 
fortunate end, but certainly the fates were 
with him from that point on. It may even 
be denied that the Eslician trobador died 
in the manner prescribed by his legendary 
fame. This would be similar to denying 
that Compostela contained the remains of 
Saint James,—whether it actually did or 
did not, of course, does not matter, as long 
as Santiago was a reality in the mind of 


the people. 

The Macias story was quickly nourished. 
The Marqués de Santillana recalled and 
appreciated his five songs in the Baena 
compilation, described by Menéndez y 
Pelayo as those pobres e insulsas querellas 
rimadas that might be placed among las 
mds insipidas de su género. With the al- 
legorical bent in poetic composition, a lo 
italiano, in the fifteenth century, the 


legend reached maturity and was solidi- 
fied. The Galician influence on the 
Castilian lyric had disappeared, while 
poets looked to the Italians for new frame- 
works within which to create the new 
poetic ideal. No catalogue of love worth 
its name would fail to fashion a niche in 
honor of Macias. The name of this love- 
martyr, lifted through Laberintos, out of 
innumerable Carceles and Infiernos, was 
blessed with apotheosis in poetic Glorias, 
and came to take its place among Baltasar 
de Victoria’s Dioses de la Gentilidad. 
Among the Portuguese, in the responses 
of poets to questions concerning love in the 
Cancioneiro de Resende as well as in the 
works of Camées himself, the name of 
Macias appeared regularly. 

Poetas ou trovadores : 

que despendeis vossos dias, 

em dizer cem mil pri 

de Cupido e de Macias, ‘ 

to quote Jodo Manuel. Juan de San Pedro 
envisioned his grave in Arjonilla as a shrine 
drawing considerable traffic from unhappy 
lovers, and the Comendador de Stifiga 
spoke, in reverent tones, of nuestro santo 
Macias. 

The peak years of the legend are un- 
doubtedly to be found in the fifteenth 
century. There was a newness to the tale 
of Macias that caught the imagination of 
lyricists searching for inspiration among 
hundreds of worn themes. Here was a 
“different” story, different because the 
lover in question was practically of their 
generation, almost a contemporary. He 
had loved and lost, but by his death he 
had sealed his love with the permanence 
of immortality. 

In the seventeenth century, in one of 
his last plays, Lope resurrected the ghost 
of Macias in his Porfiar hasta morir, a 
comedia built along almost classical lines. 
Macias here, although stamped with the 
mark of his faithful, passionate nature, ap- 
pears quite “correct” in his conduct; his 


speech is as logical and measured as that 
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of the affronted husband. Although he is 
murdered in the last act amid cries of 
despair, the dialogue never loses the meas- 
ured cadence that marks the passionate 
finale with a somewhat cold objective 
logic. Clara, the girl in question, displays 
an unbecoming naiveté in her constant if 
unwitting encouragement of Macias. 

In the story of Macias, as it develops 
over centuries, the woman involved is 
never very prominent in any of the ver- 
sions of the legend. This is as it should be. 
She is nameless, obscure,—a passing image 
that blots Macias’ reason to a point mere 
mortals would never be capable of appre- 
ciating. To analyze the power of her hold 
on Macias, to give to her personality care- 
ful delineation and provide her with con- 
crete description and factual detail would 
only lessen the stature of the forlorn 
Macias. Had the latter enjoyed her love, 
become involved in a tempestuous affair, 
been humiliated in flagrante delicto by 
an enraged husband and his blood spilled 
ignominiously, the original idea would 
have been lost. For the story of Macias is 
not a story at all: it is an idea,—a concept 
of futility. It is Macias’ utter helplessness 
before his raging emotions that made the 
theme so appealing to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The woman is nameless, vaguely 
identified; she does not matter at all. This 
is not a famous love affair to rank with 
that of Paolo and Francesca, or that of 
Pedro de Portugal and Inés de Castro. 
Even Macias does not matter; the man 
himself is of no particular interest, only 
a name on which to hang the concept. It 
was the idea that repelled, yet somehow 
was so attractive,—Macias obsessed to the 

int of despair, Macias unable to control 

is desires, beguiled by what was unat- 
tainable, the only solution to the dilemma 
lying in death itself. The concept that one 
could become so passionately obsessed and 
ultimately die by that obsession was cer- 
tainly not “original” with the fifteenth 
century, or with any other century for 


that matter. But how many themes are 
ever really original? The fact remains that 
the fifteenth-century lyricists took Macias 
to heart, enshrined him, and made him 
a minor god. 
Ideas, however, vary with succeeding 
generations. Too much sophistication de- 
stroys the legend. A Don Juan, in control 
of himself and the situation confronting 
him, might be accepted at a time when a 
Macias, helpless and scorned, his inability 
to rationalize increased by his passion, 
would be turned away. The name of 
Macias is remembered by Baroque writers, 
but the temperament of the age can not 
evoke the lasting image worshipped by an 
earlier, more naive, age. Géngora is only 
amused by the utter lack of sanity in so 
wild a tale. When he calls upon the name 
of Macias, it is always in derision, to make 
a point of contrast, to establish the ab- 
surdity of the situation he is dealing with. 
Calderén is never serious when he uses 
Macias as a symbol of uncontrollable pas- 
sion. In view of his dramas of cold-blooded 
vengeance, it may seem surprising that he 
should be so unmoved by the tale of 
Macias. This illustrates perfectly that the 
legend itself is more the history of a con- 
cept than a narrative with a beginning, 
middle, and end. Calderén, like Géngora, 
never envisions Macias as a figure tragical- 
ly sacrificed on the al.ar of love. In fact, 
to them he is not a tragic figure at all. He 
is simply a convenient point of reference 
as one unlucky in love. When called to 
mind, his former glory is usually smother- 
ed under a tone of overbearing sophistica- 
tion. The old appeal has temporarily dis- 


appeared. 

If the legend suffered in the Baroque 
period, it underwent a worse fate in the 
eighteenth century. In Torres Villaroel’s 
mocking epitaph to “el infeliz don Baba, 
amante rabioso de la graciosisima Petrona,” 
the reference to Macias makes clear the 
writer's point of view: 

Aqui yacen los tristes zangarrones 
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de aquel don Baba, malaventurado, 

que sobre quien fué m4s enamorado 

con Macias andubo a moxicones. 

In an age of. reason and reasonableness, 
people like Macias are quite superfluous. 
In an era of logical, forward-looking 
optimism, there was scarcely room for a 
bewildered, passionate Macias. 

The validity of tracing literary legends 
through time and space lies to a great de- 
gree in the light they throw on changing 
tastes and attitudes. What is the height of 
elegance today will surely be laughed at 
tomorrow, and the reverse is also true. It 
took only a moment of despair in the world 
of Mariano José de Larra for the romantic 
madness of Macias to provide an under- 
_ standable appeal. Those who contrast the 
‘ analytical, critical “Figaro” in Larra with 
the despairing, suicidal tendency in his 
nature do not recall that “Figaro’s” ideal 
world is essentially an impossible one also. 
Perhaps the more artistic and creative side 
of Larra lay in “Figaro,” but the other half 
of his personality, that in moments of 
anguish looked to Macias in kinship, sure- 
ly represented the emotional, the feeling 
Larra, the man of flesh. 

It would appear that Macias is the anti- 
thesis of Don Juan,—that whereas con- 
stancy is the chief trait of the former, the 
latter lives by and for the lack of it. The 
legend of Don Juan, however, exported, 
transplanted, replenished by different ages 
and under varying social conditions, has 
so multiplied that we have not one Don 
Juan, but many. The image persists, but 
time has obscured its features. If Macias 
loves because he is obsessed, it is likely 
that Don Juan loves because that is what 
he does best. It is true that a modern in- 
terpretation of the Tenorio legend has 
debased the theme somewhat by stating 
that Don Juan is obsessed too, and that the 
center of his obsession is himself. The con- 
trast in theme in the two legends, never- 
theless, is not as rigorous as some critics 


would make it. Both lovers figure promi- 


nently in the Romantic frame of reference. 
Their personalities have that touch of the 
mysterious that sets them apart from the 
ordinary. The Romantic hero is generally 
governed in the end by some grand pas- 
sion, and the “Romantic” Don Juan, 
which is essentially the one that persists in 
the popular mind, also succumbs at last 
to a feminine power greater than himself, 
and is a mere shadow of his former glory 
‘at the finale. What more disastrous end 
could possibly have been contrived for 
Don Juan than one in which he suddenly 
becomes the constant lover, the model of 
fidelity,—in reality another Macias? 

The legend persists. Toward the end of 
the nineteenth century the renaissance in 
Galicia could not pass without numerous 
references to the name that commonly is 
first remembered when the era of the 
Galician lyric and its enormous appeal is 
called to mind. The Juegos Florales held 
in La Corufia in 1861 provided a specific 
contest to honor the name of Macias, re- 
warding the winning authors with publi- 
cation of their poems in the Album de la 
Caridad that appeared the following year. 
At the same time another poet, Francisco 
Maria de la Iglesia, in a poem dedicated 
to his Galician patria, exhorts his country- 
men with these words: 


Acéndese tamén na remembranza 
das nunca de esquencer tenras poesfas, 


do amor —sin anza 
do fillo de te ay d’aquel Macias 
que no carze o matou treidora lanza 


How strange that it should have happened 
this way,—that Macias, of no real me 
fame himself, should have survived death 
and come to represent for later ages that 
era of wide-spread Galician influence, to 


which he, as a late-comer, contributed so 


scores that 

theme, either in a mention i 
page or two. Listed chrono 


ea 
| 
very little. 
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ive titles stand out 
mM passing or in a 
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Menéndez y Pelayo. Estudios sobre el teatro de 
Lope de Vega (Santander, 1949), v, 7-35; H.A. 
acias Namorado (Philadel 


Modern Philology, xxx1 (1933), 15-63; C. Mar- 
tinez-Barbeito. Macias Enamor y Juan 
>) aus del Padrén (Santiago de Compostela, 

Rennert’s and Martinez-Barbeito’s titles are 
ha ag hs; the rest are articles or article-in- 

hard to come by, is concerned only with the 
origin of the d. His guess is that certain 
allusiones in acias’ poetry, 


known about Vanhderford’s article, he could have 
saved himself much searching. Vanderford takes 
the legend up to the Golden Age. Rennert is 
chiefly interested in determining exactly when 
Macias lived, and in dating by linguistic means 
his five poems in the Baena collection. He pro- 
vides the definitive edition of the poems. 
Menéndez_ y while concerned with 
criticizing Lope’s P morir, men- 
tion an ne ¢ on a number of works in 
which the name of Macias crops up. 

There is naturally much repetition in the 
above five titles. Each, perhaps necessarily, re- 

ts portions or all of what was said hag 
TO save time, one might consult Martinez-Bar- 
beito, since he sums up about everything that 
has been written on the subject, properly credit- 


en rise to the story of | his love and 

anderford and Martinez-Barbeito aim to list 
and quote as many references to Macias as 
they can find in the peninsular literatures. 
Martinez-Barbeito has a lengthy eight- ~_ 
graphy but has left out Vanderford. Had he 


ing his sources, of course. No one, so far as I 
know, has discussed at any length the impli- 
cations, social, — or otherwise, in the 


history of the ‘legend. 
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It is evident that every work of litera- 
ture which merits the word “great” can- 
not readily be placed in any literary cate- 
gory, school, or specific “movement.” By 
virtue of its universal appeal, a great piece 
of writing transcends these relatively re- 
stricted subdivisions and is a part of a 
totality which defies the simple label or 
“ism” of the critic. Rather, the enduring 
work abounds in a multitude of currents, 
ideas, and conflicts, which, in their com- 
plex interrelationship and _ diverseness, 
mirror the complexity of the human soul. 
Is is this aspect of the “whole” which dis- 
tinguishes La Celestina from the lesser 
works of literary history. 

At the same time, after reading the 
tragicomedy of Fernando de Rojas, the 
alert student cannot fail to be convinced 
that an integral part of this unity takes 
the form of elements which, about three 
centuries after the death of Rojas, were to 
be formally developed and presented to 
the European public as Romanticism. 

The introduction of Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s edition of Rojas’ tragic master- 
piece refers to La Celestina as a work 
second only to Don Quijote, and goes on 
to say: “...poema de amor y de expiacién, 
mezcla eminentemente tragica de afectos 
ingenuos. .. y de casos fatales que vienen a 
torcer 6 4 interrumpir el libre curso de la 
pasién humana, poniendo de manifiesto 
una ley superior. ..”. Indeed, paraphrase 
Mendéndez y Pelayo, La Celestina is a 
poem of tragic passion. Further, the core 
of its Romanticism lies in its treatment of 
love: a pristine love whose ultimate mani- 
festation is death. The marriage of love 
and death is a focal point around which 
revolves the bulk of the rest of the Roman- 
tic ramifications of the work, and this 
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fatalistic juxtaposition seems to prevade La 
Celestina. The evolution of the idea of an 
omnipotent love which is virtually deified 
takes roots in the very first words of the 
tragicomedy when Calisto says, “. . . Si 
Dios me diese en el cielo la silla sobre sus 
santos, no lo tendria por tanta felicidad,” 
gains momentum when the protagonist in- 
dicates his hopeless sense of love with 
“Amo a aquella ante quien tan indignado 
me hallo que no la espero alcanzar,” and 
takes on its tragic aspect when he later 
recites: “En gran peligro me veo: En mi 
muerte no hay tardanza, pues que me pide 
el deseo lo que me niega esperanza. ..”. 
The coupling of love and death reaches 
a high point in Celestina’s all-inclusive 
definition of love, with its remarkable 
reliance on the antithetical. In the tenth 
“auto” she says of love: “Es un fuego es- 
condido, una agradable llaga, un sabroso 
veneno, una dulce amargura, una deleitable 
dolencia, un alegre tormento, una dulce 
fiera herida, una blanda muerte.” The 
identification of love with death comes to 
its bitter apogee as the work ends, in the 
last words of the broken Pleberio, who, 
reflecting on the death of his daughter 
Melibea, resorts to an extremely lyrical 
soliloquy which contains an ironical poeti- 
zation and personification of love: “:Quién 
forz6 a mi hija a morir, sino la fuerte 
fuerza de amor? ... Amor. . . ¢Quién te 
dié tanto poder? Dulce nombre te dieron; 
amargos hechos haces . . . tu matas los que 
te siguen...”. Thus, Pleberio strips one of 
the main themes of La Celestina to its 
skeletal essence. Menédez y Pelayo’s ex- 
piacién is death. 

Love is but one segment of the broader 
realm of emotion which permeates La 
Celestina. Although it be true that at 
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times some of its characters demonstrate 
an incredible proclivity for the “logical” 
(notably, the subtle and almost casuistic 
approach of Celestina), it is also true, in 
a broader sense, that the basic Romantic 
tenet of Emotion in contraposition to 
Reason eclipses any exterior affinity for 
reason which may be evident in the work. 
Emotion is the primary motivator, and 
there stems from this broader realm of 
sentiment a motif which can perhaps be 
considered second only to love as regards 
the importance of the Romantic element 
in La Celestina; namely, mal du siécle, of 
whose melancholia Calisto is the primary 
victim. Calisto is a veritable ancestor of the 
Knight of the Sad Countenance, the 
young Werther, Hugo’s Olympio; in short, 
he is destined to the fate of the poet who 
suffers—a noble Halet, doomed by ignoble 
fate. And one might say that it seems al- 
most natural that the most salient evi- 
dence of Calisto’s mal du siécle appears in 
a soliloquy of remarkable depth and lIvrical 
beauty which bears a striking resemblance 


‘to the Hamlet soliloquy—a soliloquy re- 


plete with poetry, agony, introspection, 
philosophy—a_ soliloquy whose breadth 
and profundity are of infinite proportions. 
Its: detailed analysis would constitute a 
study in itself, so that it would be best to 
limit oneself here to its mal du siécle cur- 
rent. It appears in “Auto XIV”: “jOh 
misera suavidad de esta brevisima vidal... 
jOh mezquino Yo! . . . Cudnto me es agrad- 
able de mi natural la solicitud y silencio 
y oscuridad...!Oh breve deleite mun- 
dano! j;Cémo duran poco y cuestan mucho 
tus dulzores!... Noche de mi descanso, 
jsi fueses ya tornada! . . .” The poet with 
plaintive lyre. ... 

The sublimation of the supernatural, 
which is ever present in La Celestina, 
seems to be the natural bedfellow of the 
sublimation of emotion. It, too, occupies 
a very important niche in formal Roman- 
ticism, and the poeticization of the mys- 
tique, or the “beyond,” is especially evi- 


dent in the complex character of Celestina. 
in a very real sense, Celestina represents 
the combination of three clearly defined 
currents: logic, emotion, and the super- 
natural. But it is the last of these three 
which completely dominates and over- 
shadows the others. Further, and perhaps 
of greater significance, Celestina’s obses- 
sion for the supernatural almost invariably . 


‘channels itself toward the satanic. Her 


passion for Satan brings to mind Espron- 
cedg’s Diablo mundo, and, the more 
obvious and striking parallel, Baudelaire’s 


“Les Litanies de Satan,” which are con- 


tained in his Fleurs du Mal. Baudelaire’s 
“Priére” to Satan seems to be an echoing 
of Celestina’s invocations: 


Baudelaire: 


Gloire et louange a toi, Satan, dans les hauteurs 
Du Ciel, oi tu régnas, et.dans les profondeurs 
de l’enfer od vaincu, tu réves en silence! Fais 
que mon 4me un jour, sous l’Arbre de Science, 
Prés de toi se repose, a I’heure of sur ton front 
Comme un temple nouveau ses rameux 
s’épandront! 

Celestina CIID: 

Conjtrote, triste Plutén, sefior de la profundidad 
infernal, emperador de la Corte dafiada, capitan 
soberbio de los. condenados Angeles, sefior de 
los sulftreos...gobernador y veedor de los tor- 
mentos...vengas sin tardanza a obedecer mi 
voluntad. . . 


Indeed, Celestina’s devil is no less intellect- 
ual and omnipotent to her than is the 
Beelzebub of Milton. In thanking her 
Mephistopheles for favors rendered, she 
says, “:Cémo cumpliste tu palabra en todo 
lo que te pedi”? 

But one should not lose sight of the fact 
that Celestina’s apotheosis of the diabolical 
is one side of her duplicity, or, better, her 
multiplicity. For part of the image we have 
of her is due to her constant supplications 
to God. Although it is probably true that 
Rojas uses this “saintly” side of Celestina 
to accentuate the baser element in her, 
one wonders whether she is not worthy 
of a bit more compassion than is normally 
shown her. In her own words, she is 
“Una vieja cual Dios me hizo, no peor 
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que todas”. Her rational defense of her 
“trade” includes the following thought pro- 
voking defense: “A quien no me quiere no 
le busco. De mi casa me vienen a sacar, 
en mi casa me ruegan. Si bien o mal vivo, 
Dios es el testigo de mi corazén.” To re- 
iterate, is it not a bit difficult to condemn 
this woman, who, while dying at the hands 
of Sempronio, utters the final “Confesién, 
jconfesién!”? 
If the concept of the individual is 
ially manifest in Calisto, it is not 
much less obvious in many of the other 


characters who appear in La Celestina. © 


The rebellion of the individual against the 
trap which constitutes organized society is 
especially noticeable in Celestina herself, 
and although to a lesser degree, in Meli- 
bea; in the prostitutes, and in the roguish 
servants who are such an integral part of 
the work. The “I” in them acts as a force 
which is in diametric opposition to the 
restrictions of conventional dogma—they 
moved out of the periphery of their milieu. 
Their individualism seems to be propelled 


by an enigmatic force. 

But the foremost representative of in- 
dividualism is the introspective Calisto. 
His poetic sublimation of the ego reaches 
an extreme of blasphemy which shocks 
the reader of today, no less the reader of 
Rojas’ time: Sempronio: “Ta no eres 
cristiano?” Calisto: ¢Yo? Melibea soy y a 
Melibea adoro y en Melibea creo y a 
Melibea amo.” It cannot be overemphasiz- 
ed that while Calisto represents a classic 
Spanish type, he also represents the typical 
Romantic individual. His rebellious side 
reaches the incredible extreme of equating 
Melibea to God. Angered at Sempronio’s 
reference to her as a woman, Calisto re- 
torts: “Mujer jOh grosero! jDios, Dios!.” 
Perhaps it should be mentioned, in pass- 
ing, that this has no affinity to Nietzsche’s 
“God is dead,” for Calisto is thoroughly 
imbued with the Christian element. In- 
deed, it is his Christianity which consti- 
tutes an agonia not unlike that of 
Unamuno. 
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EL NEGRO ESCLAVO EN EL ENTREMES DEL SIGLO DE ORO 


Juan R. CasTELLANO 
Duke University 


Son tantas las referencias al esclavo y 
al negro en la literatura de los siglos XVI 
y XVII que no puede uno menos de 
preguntarse si en realidad existian tantos 
en Espajia, o si se trata simplemente de 
tipos mas 0 menos convencionales.* 

Que la literatura nos ha dejado mas 

datos que la historia sobre este elemento 
‘ humano, no cabe duda. Las referencias 
histéricas, sin embargo, confirman la 
abundancia de gente de color en la 
poblacién. Para comprobar esto basta echar 
una ojeada a los registros parroquiales, 
archivos notariales y autos de la Inquisi- 
cién, o bien hojeando las Actas de las 
Cortes de Castilla, inventarios y testa- 
mentos de la época, hasta los relatos de 
viajeros extranjeros. Utilizando estas fuen- 
tes se obtienen muchos detalles sobre 
su adquisicién y venta,’ sus ocupaciones, 
su, pais de origen, el color de su piel, la 
estima en que se les tenfa, la manera de 
libertarse,? etc. 

La esclavitud de gente no cristiana era 
costumbre tan corriente y arraigada en la 
época del descubrimiento de América que 
Colén encontraba natural y légico enviar 
indios a Espafia para ser vendidos en 
publica subasta.* Predominaba entonces la 
tesis aristotélica segin la cual era valido 
sostener que una parte de la humanidad 
nacia destinada para ser esclava. Fray 
Thomdas de Mercado admite que “cautivar, 
o vender negros, o otra qualquier gente 
es negocio licito y de jure gentium, que 
dicen los Thedlogos . . . y ay bastantes 
razones y causas por donde puede ser uno 
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justamente cautivo y vendido.”* También 
la doctrina agustina toleraba la esclavitud 
en la creencia de que “el cautiverio nace 
de la piedad, porque impide que el ven- 
cedor mate al prisionero de guerra.”* En 
otras palabras, el sentimiento de compasién 
de moralistas y tedlogos se temperaba con 
la idea de que al esclavo se le salvaba el 
alma llevandolo al cristianismo.* Ninguno 
de los Ilamados antiesclavistas de entonces 
condené abiertamente la esclavitud per se, 
aunque si censuraron la inhumanidad de 
este comercio humano. El P. Sandoval y 
el P. Claver—grandes redentores del es- 
clavo—aceptaban la esclavitud como parte 
integral del sistema social en que vivian, 
© como institucién perfectamente recon- 
ciliable con los principios cristianos, aun 
a sabiendas de que “the four titles to law- 
ful slavery were most grossly abused in 
practice.”’ Para tranquilizar su conciencia 
sobre “la justificacién de este arduo y difi- 
cultoso negocio,” Sandoval escribiéd desde 
Cartagena (Colombia) al Rector del Cole- 
gio de San Pablo de Loanda (Angola) para 
preguntarle “si son bien cautivos los negros 
que all4 van,” a lo cual contesté el jesufta 
(marzo 12, 1610) con estas significativas 
palabras: “Nosotros estamos aqui ha 
cuarenta afios, y estuvieron aqui Padres 
muy doctos . . . [que] nunca tuvieron 
este trato por ilicito; y asi nosotros y los 
Padres del Brasil compramos estos esclavos 
para nuestro servicio sin escrapulo nin- 
guno.”* Por lo que a Claver— 
sacerdote que dedicé lo mejor de su vida 
a la proteccién del esclavo que Ilegaba a 
Cartagena—nos dice Lunn que “never as 
far as we know, criticized the institution 
of slavery, which he appears to have taken 
for granted. He was interested in in- 
dividuals rather than in institutions, and 


: *Based on a paper read at the 42nd Annual 
eae of the AATSP, San Diego, Dec. 28-30, 
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moreover, so far as slavery is concerned 
he would never have condemned an in- 
stitution which the church had never ex- 
plicitly condemned” (op. cit., p. 20). Otro 
de sus biégrafos cuenta que hasta el mismo 
santo comercié en esclavos, dando dinero 
a un comerciante amigo suyo para que le 
trajera de Guinea tres “que fuesen de los 
més ladinos, para que le sirviesen de 
lenguas (i.e., intérpretes) con los de su 
nacién.”® 

Por lo que toca al niimero de esclavos 
que hubo en Espafia sélo se pueden hacer 
conjeturas, aunque si consta que todas 
las clases sociales disponfan de ellos: 
reyes,’® inquisidores, conventos (particular- 
mente de monjas), pintores (recuérdese el 
mulato de Murillo—Sebastia4n Gémez—y el 
de Veld4zquez—Juan Pareja—los cuales 
aprendieron a pintar), hasta pobres 
soldados.** Segin Antonio Dominguez 


Ortiz—autor del mejor estudio sobre la 
esclavitud en Espafia—se calcula que a fines 


del siglo XVI, cuando por lo visto hubo 


més abundancia, su ntimero variaba entre 
100.000 y 300.000 en un pafs que apenas 
llegaba a nueve millones de habitantes. 
“Seguramente—nos dice—nunca pasaron de 
100.000, pero, aun reducidos a estos limites, 
resulta la esclavitud un fenémeno de bas- 
tante volumen, con notables consecuencias 
sociolégieas, econdémicas y hasta étnicas.”!* 

La mitad de estos esclavos residian en 
Andalucia. D. Ortiz cita un documento 
de 1565 en el que se hace constar que el 
arzobispado de Sevilla tenia en aquel 
tiempo 429.362 habitantes, de los cuales 
14.577 eran esclavos: 1 por cada 30 (pags. 
10-11). Y en cuanto a la ciudad de Sevilla 
propia—la de mayor comercio de negros— 
Montoto nos habla de un empadrona- 
miento mandado hacer por el arzobispo, en 
la misma fecha, que arroja un balance de 
6.235 esclavos en una poblacién de 85.536: 
1] por cada 14.%° Pero también los hubo 
en Castilla. En Valladolid, por ejemplo, 
durante la estancia alli de la Corte, nos 
dice un viajero que no se podian dar dos 


pasos por. la calle sin tropezar con alguno. 
En Madrid parece que los esclavos 
cometian tantos excesos que las autoridades 


-dieron varias disposiciones para impedirles 


que entraran en tabernas y bodegones, 
obligando a los no bautizados a que 
abandonaran la ciudad, a menos que, 
después de la puesta de sol, salieran 
acompafiados de sus amos 0 con su especial 
consentimiento.** 

A fines del siglo XVII el numero de 
esclavos empezé a decaer considerable- 
mente, no sélo debido a las muchas 
manumisiones sino porque los portugueses 
—los principales abastecedores de negros— 
suspendieron este comercio al separarse de 
Espafia aquel pajfs.** Los que entraban de 
contrabando adquirieron precios tan su- 
bidos que sélo la gente rica podia permitirse 
el lujo de tenerlos. Quedaban todavia 
bastantes moros y berberiscos en el siglo 
XVIII, pero los negros iban desapareciendo 
r4pidamente, no obstante lo que nos dice 
A. de Castro de que algunos recibieron el 
bautizo en 1812 y atin después."* El ultimo 
esclavo negro de que tenemos noticia, 
venido probablemente de las Antillas con 
su amo, recibié su libertad en 1821. Tres 
afios mds tarde Fernando VII “publicé 
un Real decreto declarando que nadie 
podia tener esclavos en Espafia, y que 
por el hecho de pisar tierra espafiola, cual- 
quier siervo recobraba, ‘ipso facto’, la 
libertad.” 

Por lo general, “la suerte de los esclavos 
fen Espafia] era my tolerable, no por 
obra de la ley, que, salvo la muerte y la 
mutilacién, los entregaba al arbitrio del 
duefio, sino porque la tradicién, la caridad 
y hasta el interés bien entendido prohibfan 
que al eselavo se le maltratara.”** Natural- 
mente esto no empece para que en oca- 
siones se les castigara y se dieran bandos 
contra ellos por su mal comportamiento 
y relajadas costumbres.'® 

Ahora bien, antes de determinar la pro- 
cedencia de los numerosos esclavos con- 
viene advertir la distincién entre esclavos 
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blancos y negros. Se llamaba frecuente- 
mente blanco al berberisco, al turco, al 
argelino, al morisco espanol, es decir, al 
musulman, cualquiera que fuese su raza 
y origen. Eran poco de fiar y se les vigilaba 
continuamente a causa de su_religién, 
que, aun después de haber aceptado el 
cristianismo, raras veces abandonaban.”° 
Por el mismo motivo se les prohibia vivir 
en zonas costeras, desde donde podian huir 
© ponerse en contacto con piratas enemigos 
de Espafia. Al principio la mayoria de 
esta clase de esclavos eran moros prisio- 
neros de guerra. (Piénsese, por ejemplo, que 
la conquista de Malaga en 1487 produjo 
2.300 para ser rescatados o puestos en 
venta.) La guerra de Granada también 
dio gran numero. Mas tarde, la mayor 
parte de ellos procedian de las incesantes 
guerras de Espafia con los paises musul- 
manes. No se olvide que a fines del XVII 
se vendieron sdlo en Cadiz mds de 2.000 
entre turcos, berberiscos y griegos hechos 
prisioneros en las batallas navales con 
Turquia. Otro buen contingente de es- 
clavos era el de moriscos espafoles: unos 
por haber sido aprehendidos en el mo- 
mento de huir, otros que regresaban de 
Africa y se hacfan esclavos voluntarios, 
pero los mds Chombres, mujeres y nifios) 
eran prisioneros de “guerra justa” al 
sublevarse contra la Corona. Para vencer 
su Ultimo levantamiento D. Juan de Aus- 
tria ofrece incentivos a los voluntarios de 
Cérdoba, entre otros el derecho de es- 
clavizar a cuantos “tomaren y prendieren, 
sin que por ello se les lleve quinto ni otra 
cosa alguna, porque S.M. tiene por bien 
por esta vez y presente ocasién hacer 
merced y gracia de ello.”** 

Los negros, por otra parte, aunque a 
Cervantes le parecieran “mezquinos,” eran 
mas estimados por ser mds déciles y por 
demostrar més fidelidad en su servicio. 
Sudrez de Figueroa lo explica bien en las 
siguientes lineas: ‘ 


Mas hablando de los esclavos de aora, o son 
Turcos o Berberiseos, 0 Negros: los dos primeros 


excesos. i 
ser tratados con blandura, sin perdonarles el 
castigo cuando lo merecieren.?? 

Es muy cierto que el negro llegaba de 
Africa ya bautizado, a su manera, 0 se le 
bautizaba en Espajia, no se oponfa a abrazar 
el cristianismo y raras veces tuvo en- 
cuentros con el Tribunal de la Inquisi- 
cién.** Para preservarles de toda con- 
taminacién con el islamismo se prohibia 
a los moriscos de Granada que los tuvieran 
de esclavos, prohibicién que  segtin 
Hurtado de Mendoza contribuyé a la su- 
blevacién de las Alpujarras.** 

Aunque Lope de Vega, segiip Brooks,** 
dié preferencia en sus comedias al esclavo 
moro, no se puede decir lo mismo de otros 
autores y otros géneros. Wilson,** entre 
otros, es de opinién que debié haber buen 
mercado de negros por cuanto con fre- 
cuencia se afade el adjetivo bozal, (i.e., 
negro recién llegado) al nombre del es- 
clavo. Asi es en efecto. La historia nos 
demuestra que desde muy antiguo hubo 
comercio de esclavos negros a través del 
Sahara. Las sedas de Granada eran 
llevadas a la regién del Senegal por 
némadas del desierto para ser cambiadas 
por esclavos negros y oro, algo que explica 
el que en Nigeria se hayan encontrado 
inscripciones de extrafio parecido grana- 
dino.7 A la Espafia cristiana legaron 
bastantes en el siglo XIV, y muchos més 
en el XV, antes de que los portugueses 
abrieran la llamada “ruta del ébano” y 
monopolizaran casi este comercio. En su 
excelente obra, Espafia en Africa, Rumeu 
prueba cumplidamente que durante el 
reinado de los Reyes Catélicos se hicieron 
constantes expediciones o “cabalgadas” a 
las costas alt4nticas de Berberfa, 
a cabo en su mayor parte por particulares, 


géneros suelen salir infieles, lenos de mil sen- 

sualidades, y cometedores de mil delitos. Andan 

de contino maquinando contra la vida de sus 

. sefiores; su servicio es sospechoso, Ileno de peligro 
y asi digno de evitarse. Los Ne ros son de mejor 

naturaleza, mds faciles de llevar, y ensefiados, 

de mucho provecho. Muéstranse més leales, y de 

amor sus duefios;  emperrados 


aunque con anuencia de la Corona, que 
recibia el prescrito quinto. En estas ex- 
pediciones—organizadas entonces principal- 
mente en Cédiz y las Canarias—se hacian 
incursiones o entradas al interior en busca 
de esclavos negros y requezas. A menudo 
se cautivaban moros o se compraban para 
después ser canjeados por negros sudane- 
ses.** En una palabra, las cabalgadas 
iniciaron por via terrestre la trata de negros 
de Guinea,*® “tan codiciados en los mer- 
cados esclavistas de Europa.”*° y com- 
pitieron con los portugueses que, por con- 
venio celebrado con Espafia en 1479," 
tenian el monopolio de importacién de 
negros por la ruta marina. Buen numero 
de los que se traian a Castilla pasaban 
antes por Lisboa, la ciudad de mayor 
comercio de negros en la Peninsula. Debfan 
ser tantos los introducidos de esa forma 
que las Cortes portuguesas protestaron por 
quedarse los campos sin cultivar; pero el 
rey, interesado personalmente en el trafico, 
no atendié la peticién.** 


Resulta, pues, que la venta de negros 


tepresentaba un buen negocio para quienes 
disponian de ellos. Recuérdese—por no 
citar mds testimonios—lo que decia Sancho 
ante la perspectiva de recibir negros del 
reino de Micomicén: 


¢Qué se me da a mf que mis vasallos sean 
negros? ¢Habr4 mds que cargar con ellos y 
traerlos a - 9" donde los podré vender, y 
adonde me pagaran de contado, de cuyo 
dinero podré algun titulo, o algan oficio, 
con que vivir descansado todos los dias de mi 
vida? ... Par Dios que los he de volar chico con 
grande ‘Cie., mezclarlos a todos en seguida) o 
como pudiere, Vv que por negros que sean los 
he de volver blancos o Ci.e., cambiar- 
los en plata u oro). 


(Quijote, parte I, cap. 39.) 

Probada, por consiguiente, la existencia 
de numerosos negros en Espafia, veremos 
a continuacién el papel que representaron 
en el entremés.** Lo que dice D. Ortiz del 
negro en la literatura del periodo se puede 
aplicar con creces al género entremesil: 
“La literatura popularizé . . . los rasgos 
més salientes de la psicologia negra, con 
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un sentido de indulgencia y simpatia hacia 
su cardcter alegre y jovial . . . Su media 
lengua se prestaba a faciles ironias; dio 
también que reir en las tablas su temor 
supersticioso a tinieblas y fantasmas; pero 
el rasgo mas acusado del alma negra, el 
que aun hoy dia constituye su mayor 
originalidad, es su sentido del ritmo, su 
instinto musical.”** 

Con caracteristicas tan marcadas no 
podia faltar el negro en este género de 
teatro que da entrada a todos los tipos 
sociales. Su rasgo mas cémico es, sin duda, 
la lengua que emplea, que no se puede 
decir fuera tipica suya sino mas bien una 
deformacién, un habla confusa que ponen 
en su boca los entremesistas. Posiblemente 
mucho de este chapurrado pertenece tam- 
bién al habla popular, pues bien sabido es 
la gran confusién que entonces existia 
en materia de pronunciacién y deletreo. 
De cualquier modo que sea, su jerigonza, 
a veces incomprensible, acusa ciertas 
modalidades fonéticas que se repiten bas- 
tante: el uso de la r en vez de l y d 
(diabro, ramasco=damasco), la sustitucién 
de Il por y (cabeyos, guitaliya=guitar- 
rilla), de d por 1 (monlado=mondado), 
d j por s Cvirsen, Sestis). Otras deforma- 
ciones son: el empleo constante del género 
femenino por el masculino (procesiona), 
la omisiédn o adicién de ciertas vocales, 
consonantes o sflabas (scribano, unan= 
una, pecandora=pecadora, mana=her- 
mana, crava=esclava), la eliminacién de 
los diptongos ie, ue (dentadiente, vosacé) 
y de la s como signo de plural Cpongamo, 
pruma=plumas). 

El poeta Géngora, que por ser andaluz 
debié conocer bien el habla de esta gente, 
comunica al negro su locura verbal en las 
siguientes estrofas. Son dos negras congo- 
lesas que dialogan sobre la fiesta del San- 
tisimo Sacramento:** 

Clara. Samo pecandora, 


E branca la sacramenta. 
luna. La alma s4 como la denta, 
Clara mana. 
Pongamo fustana 
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E bailemo alegra; 

Que aunque samo negra, 

Sa hermosa tu. 

Zambanbu, morenica de Congo. 
Zambanbu. 

Vamo a la sagraria, prima. 

Veremo la procesiona, 

Que aunque negra, s4 presona 

Que la perrera me estima. 

A ese marmolo te arrima. 


Clara. Mas tinta sudamo, Iuana, 
Que dos pruma de escribana. 
éQuién sa aquél? 

Un personaje del entremés Los Mirones 
sefiala como nota distintiva del negro la de 
ser todos “extravagantes y graciosos en 
cuanto piensan y dicen.”** Bien se debidé 
dar cuenta de ello Sanchez de Badajoz, 
quien para lograr el efecto cémico que se 
proponia intercala episodios de negros en 
sus obras serias.*7 En la Farsa Teologal, 
por ejemplo, introduce a una negra acom- 
pafiada de un soldado, “sefior de la negra,” 
que interrumpe el coloquio entre el Pastor 
y el Tedlogo. En el curso de la con- 
versacién surge la duda de que acaso la 
negra no estuviera bautizada y el cura le 
pregunta: “:Tu vistete rociar/del lavatorio 
divino?” Ella contesta: “Nunca me raba 
con vino/ma con agua si rabar”; pero como 
el cura siguiera inquiriendo cuando se 
habia bautizado (“gquantos afios te viste 
lavar, hermana?”) la negra, sin entender 
bien el verdadero sentidé de la pregunta, 
dice: “rabame cara semana/cando barabaros 
panos,” i.e.,“voy a” lavar los pafios (fo. xvii 
xviii). En la Farsa de la Hechicera aparece 
otra negra que conmovida de un galan, 
mal correspondido en su amor y a punto 
de suididarse, se abraza a él y trata de 
disuadirle: “magre, magre, magre Sesus,/ 
mi corason y mi vira,/nunca bono ser 
morira.” Como el joven rechazara sus 
ardientes caricias, ella le moteja de este 
modo: “Pus pantaso, ¢tii que quieres? / 
No te pera mas aqui / Si ti te goyas asi / 
mesor goyaras museres” (fo cxxxi). 

En las piezas leidas para la preparacién 
de este ensayo, algunas de ellas todavia 
inéditas, se encuentra gran variedad de 


tipos: negros corteses y ceremoniosos, ne- 
gros descarados, negros supersticiosos, ne- 
gros sensuales, negros guitarristas que can- 
tan y bailan, negros ridiculamente vestidos, 
un negro que habla por los codos, una ne- 
gra que se hace la muda hasta que llega 
el momento de pedir, etc. Uno é los en- 
tremeses mas enjundiosos es el ya citado 
de Los Mirones, nombre derivado de una 
organizacién (asi llamada) de estudiantes 
que los dias de carnaval salian en parejas 
por las calles de Sevilla (“una Ninive... 
otra Babilonia”) mirando cosas sorpren- 
dentes. Por la tarde se reunian y se con- 
taban lo que habian observado. Pues bien, 
uno de los “mirones” relata que en el 
barrio de Santa Maria la Blanca, “en cuya 
plaza suele juntarse infinidad de negros y 
negras” (p. 162b), se acercé a un grupo 
“y oyé que, al cabo de muchos cumpli- 
mientos que pasaron entre unos cuantos 
negros (porque ellos son, no solamente 
con los blancos, sino consigo mismos, 
cortesisimos y llenos de ceremonias),” uno 
de ellos, “con su media lengua,” pregunté a 
otro si era cierto que habia sido vendido 
y por cuanto. Como el interpelado le res- 
pondiera que le habian vendido en 120 
ducados, el primero se sorprendié mucho, 
pues a su juicio no valia mas de 80. Luego 
afiadiéd que su amo se habia desentendido 
de gustosisimo, no sdlo por haberse 
casado contra su voluntad con una negra 
del barrio sino por haber reclamado su 
derecho “a dormir con su mujer” tres veces 
a la semana. Parece que el duefio estaba 
dispuesto a permitirle ver a su negra todos 
los sdbados, pero tal autorizacién dejaba 
de satisfacer al negro a menos que “en 
cada semana hubiese tres sdbados,” de lo 
contrario “se iria al juez de la iglesia que 
le hiciese justicia” (p. 163a).** Entonces 
el amo “mohino desto, le vendié al amo de 
la negra por lo que quiso darle.” 

Otro entremés bien conocido, bien tra- 
mado y de los més entretenidos es el 
titulado Los Negros, de Simén Aguado.** 
Se trata en él de un negro (Gaspar) que 
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“de puro bueno es la peor cosa del mundo 

.. Sabe tafier y bailar, y cantar, y danzar 
y otras mil gracias... y si va a la plaza, ha 
de ser con la guitarra en la mano; si llega a 
comprar escarola, ha de ser haciendo la 
chacona.” Pero, por haberse “aficionado 
de una negrilla” (Dominga) su amo (Ru- 
bio) quiere llegar a un arreglo con Ruiz, 
amo de la negra y vecino suyo: “Vuesa 
merced me venda su negra, que con esto 
sabré que cuando llamare a mi esclavo le 
tengo en casa, y no siempre hallarle en la 
de vuesa merced” (p. 231a). 

En esto llega Gaspar, “acompafiado de 
otro perrazo,” y su amo le amenaza con 
pringarlo* si vuelve a hablar con la negra: 
“jPerro bellaco! ¢no sabes que eres mi 
esclavo?”—le pregunta—y el negro contesta 
con gran descaro: “Si sa crabo 0 no sa 
crabo, a dioso daremon conta; y si sa crabo, 
por y eso servimo, y no es tan grande 
pesicaros (i.e., pecado) querer bien a 
Domingas, que lo merece a pesar de 
beyacos” (p. 231b). 

Tampoco tiene éxito el amo de Dominga 
en convencerla de que no debe ver a su 
novio “ni en la fuente, ni en el rio, ni en 
[el] horno, ni en la plaza.” “Pues, sifiolo 
de mi entrana—dice Dominga—en qué 
libro habemon leiro que una probe negra, 
aunque sea craba de Poncio Pilato, no se 
pora namorar? ¢Hay alguna prematica 
que diga que negro con negra no poramo 
hace negriyo cuando acabamo de acosar a 
nuesamo?” (p. 232a). 

Se van los amos enojados y los dos 
negros se hacen repetidas promesas de 
amarse “como la tela del i caer aunque 
los atenacen y pringuen. Las esposas de 
Rubio y Ruiz se oponen a que se les 
castigue y recomiendan casarlos, pues 
los tendremos quietos.” Acceden 
al fin los maridos, pero, como en casos 
semejantes, a condicién de que se 
junten sdlo los sdbados, condicién que 
tampoco aqui acepta Gaspar, “a no ser que 
cara noche es sdbaro para bien hace y 


bien obra.” Considerando inevitable la 


boda, Rubio y Ruiz determinan repartirse 
los hijos que ‘resulten de la unién, lo que 
al ser escuchado por Gaspar le hace ex- 
clamar fuera de si: “Sifolo, sifiolo, dame 
cara noche sabaro, que yo daré negro para 
toro.” 

Un criado de la casa sale en busca del 
cura, no sin antes recomendar que “se 
laven [los negros], que hieden a grajos 
que los toma el diablo.” Cuando regresa 
y cuenta que el cura no puede venir por 
encontrarse afligido de la gota, Gaspar 
grita contrariado: “jVoto an dioso que. 
mate al cura y al diabro!” Llegan otros ne- 
gros del lugar “danzando la zarabanda, 
con tamboriles y sonajas,” y renace la ale- 
gria al decirseles a todos que pueden ir 
a casa del cura y celebrar alli la boda. 
Desde este momento hasta el fin de la 
pieza los negros cantan y bailan: 

A la boda de Gasipar 


vy Dominga de Tumbucutu 
turo habemon de bailar. 
En lu desposorio, 

tu pu tu tu, 
le — a toros, 


y cohombro, 
tu, 

perejil y repoyo, 

y porque los novios, 


duerman con reposo, 


tu, 
un caldiyo de poyo. 
tu. 


Tanta vida les de Dios 


Toca, negro, 
Toca tu. 
Tu pu tu tu. (pags. 234b-235a.) 

Con el mismo titulo, pero muy inferior 
en calidad, es el inédito de Francisco de 
Avellaneda (1622-?)* En escena aparecen 

“un negro y una negra ridiculamente vesti- 
dos, dados las manos.” Acaban de casarse 
y el negro es felicitado por los padrinos 
Cuna coja y un manco),con no poca ironfa, 


si se considera que la desposada era muda: 
De vos est4 tan sujeta, 


tu, 

cuanta puedan desear. 

A la boda de Gasipar 

y Dominga de Tumbucutu 

toro habemon de bailar. 
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que humilde a vuestro mandato 
no dir4 esta boca es mia, 
aunque no coma en un afio. 
El negro, quiz4s algo avergonzado, acaba 
por enfadarse e insulta a la muda, la cual 
también, “por sefias,” se enoja. Un zurdo 
y un corcobado restablecen la armonia 
entre ellos, y cuando el marido saca una 
bolsa de la “faldriquera” y se la ofrece a 
la mujer para que se compre, entre otras 
cosas, “urracas y papagayos pulque hablar 
us ensefien,” ella desata la lengua y em- 
pieza a pedir un sin fin de cosas: 
Vos aveis de regararme, 
pareciendo sente branco, 
un manto de terciopela, 
ae de ramasco, 
vestidos, as, 
falderin de bolocado (—=brocado). 
Pide tanto que el negro le recomienda 
vuelva a su estado de mudez: “Plima, 
volveos a ser muda,” pero todos los pre- 
sentes gritan “milagro” y uno de ellos 
comenta con mucha gracia: 
que hable ahora la muda 
no ha sido iaucho; 
oe: ue ha hecho el dinero 
ablar los mudos. 
Termina la pieza con el siguiente gracioso 
didlogo de reconciliacién, acompafiado de 
canto y baile, y con el estribillo correspon- 
diente: 
Negro. Vayan, pli saltiyo. 
Muda. Ea, plimo, a bairar, 
ue ya pe. bé, 
hage nubeado y quiele llové. 
Gurumé, gurumé. 
Muda. Vamo andando de aqui, 
urumbé, gurum! 
que face y quiele llové 
Un negro bien delineado es el que 
aparece en el entremés inédito El Negro 
Co Entremés 20 del Negro),** de fecha 
y autor desconocidos. Ofrece mucha seme- 
janza con el de Simén Aguado y tiene el 
mismo tema de casamiento. D. Luis y Da. 
Ana tienen una esclava (Francisca) a la 


que quieren como a hija propia por haberla 
criado. Debia ser muy hermosa, pues 
ella dicen que era “un 4ngel de azabache” 
y que “a tener colores la hermosura, 
Frangisca, aunque tan negra, fuera her- 
mosa.” Desean casarla con algin moreno 
que la merezca y D. Luis recomienda al 
“negro mexor que ay en la Corte,” un ne- 
gro que habia visto cierto dia en el Prado, 
vestido: 

lumica de color, banda teri 
¥ 7 tales modos 
pues el ‘baila fue de manera 
Otro dia le volvié a ver a la puerta de su 
casa y lleno de curiosidad entré en su 
“aposento,” donde descubrié 
eat la cama, dos o tres sombreros 
en la pared colgados, con sus plumas; 
espadas esgrima, sumas 

; 

debaxo' de ymaxenes sonetos. 
Era en verdad un negro extraordinario y 
le proponen casamiento con Francisca. Al 
principio él se resiste alegando que se vive 
mejor de soltero, porque la mujer “por 
mucho que la obligamo [tiene] més an- 
tojo que cabeyos” y “en pasando primer 
afio sera pior que dimofios.” Al fin acepta 
la propuesta y dice entusiasmado: 


vamo y 
negro hogico y diente branco. 


re 


| 
Vamo, sifiolo, mi vida, 
Hechas las bodas, se deshace en alabanzas 
y protestas de amor sin limites a la nueva . 
esposa: 
Digo Frangisquiya mfa 
que quiero vosa mesé 3 
como lanzorra las vifias, 
como scribano lus pleitos, 
el tramposo las mentiras, 
Tifias, 
e 
el dinero la avaricia, 
cuento, 
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Como en casos semejantes termina la 
fiesta con la asistencia de miusicos que 
cantan canciones alusivas: 


Pues con Francisca me casa 

amor, carbén de mi brasa, 
samo contenta toda. 

la boda. 

» Besen a Francisca el pie. 

Turu lo neglo me vengan a ve, 


de Tumbucutt y de Santo Tomé. 
Osia, osie, he, he, he. 


Un negro sumamente charlatan es el 
del entremes El Negrito hablador y sin 
color anda la mina,** de la pluma de uno de 
los mas grandes entremesistas, Quifones 
de Benavente (1589?-1651). Anda por la 
calle con una guitarra y no puede con- 
tenerse sin tocarla: 


E] culazén me cosquiya, 

quitaliya. jOh, cémo suena! 

No cé qué liabo ce tiene 

ezte modo de instulmenta: 

como le tengo inficién 

y tora er arma me yeva, 

aqui embozado re escucho, 

aunque el dia me amanesca (p. 605b). 


Después se acerca a dos parejas que habian 
salido a pasear y les importuna con su 
palabreria. Uno de ellos le amenaza para 
que se calle, pero él confiesa: 

con zapatilla a dos caboz 


coser la boca y la lengua. 

Cayara, pelo yo pienzo 

que aunque maz me la cosieran, 

que habia de habrar por loz ojoz, 

pol laz manoz, laz orejaz, 

pol loz piez, pol laz rodiyaz . . . (p. 606b). 
Cansados, al fin, de su garruleria le dicen: 
“Si no se calla, moreno,/ todos nos vamos,” 
pero el negro awn insiste: “No puelo, 
jjuran Clisto!/ pol m4z que hago.” 

En algunos entremeses el negro deja de 
ser la figura central. No obstante, su in- 
tervencién, por breve que sea, provoca le 
risa. Asi ocurre en Los sacristanes burla- 
dos,** también de Quifiones, donde nos 
encontramos con uno muy supersticioso. 
En una noche tan oscura “que parece que 
mil negros han bostezado a la par,” dos 
sacristanes acuden a una cita amorosa. Uno 


de ellos oye ruido en la calle y se esconde 
en una esquina, precisamente en el mo- 
mento en que pasaba el negro con unos 
pasquines (“cédulas”) que debia pegar 
con engrudo en las paredes. “En esta 
ezquina podlemo,” y se lo pone en la cara 
al sacristan, pero como nota que no pega 
y que por afiadidura oye voces de protesta, 
exclama lleno de pavor: 

iJesa, que hablamo parede. 

Cum, clum, cum, clum, vade a retrum (p. 620a). 
También se queja de que le hayan hecho 
“pasar por simentelio” a hora tan avanzada 
de la noche. 

Hay otra clase de entremeses con 
esclavos fingidos. En Los negros de Santo 
Tomé, anénimo,*® unos ladrones _per- 
seguidos por la justicia se presentan en 
escena “con miascaras de negros y sus 
bonetes y tamborilillos.” Cuando llega el 
alguacil y les pregunta si los habian visto 
pasar, ellos se expresan en lengua tan in- 
comprensible que aquél cree sinceramente 
se trataba de esclavos “bozales.” Contintian 
bailando y cantando de una manera dis- 
paratada, tratando de imitar un conocido 
estribillo de negros: 

Ah, ah, ah; eh, eh, eh: que todos los negos 
me vengan a ver, de Tubucociento, de Santo 

Tomé (p. 138b). 

Algo semejante ocurre en El Borracho de 
Quifiones de Benavente.“* Un _ soldado 
apicarado, que se las da de hidalgo, entra 
en una barberia, pide que le traigan vino, 
y mientras el barbero le afeita le extrae la 
bolsa de la faltriquera. Para salir de apuros 
se lanza a la calle tambale4ndose como 
borracho, acompafiado de la hija del vejete 
y del galan que la pretendia—cémplice 
suyo. Cuando el barbero se da cuenya del 
robo y sale en persecucién del que crefa 
gran personaje, lo primero que encuentra 
en la calle son tres personas vestidas de 
negros, “tocando y bailando”: 

Hija. 

Soldado. Cututt le cantamo ruminga, 

Voie que zuzu, cututd, curazone me plinga. 


U, u, u, pelitu pantd, pelitu panti 
(p. 565b). 
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Este recurso de imitar la manera de hablar 
del negro lo utilizan unos muchachos en 
Ia Negra lectora*’ (anénimo) para bur- 
larse de una negra “bozal” que deseaba 
aprender a pronunciar bien el castellano. 
Mientras ella daba leccién con el maestro 
los traviesos muchachos entraron en la 
cocina y le robaron el guisado de “menu- 
dillo” y callos que sabia preparar a la per- 
feccién. Imitando su habla le preguntan: 
“zCémo va de mondongo, mia plima? / 
¢Guisadillo de Angola, neglo clima?” Y la 
negra contesta: “Bene va, que en lo Congo 
/ bien guisamo la negla lo mondongo” (p. 
171). Después, en una escena divertidisima 
en que la negra se muestra incapaz de 
pronunciar algunas letras del alfabeto, los 
jévenes estornudan con un _ sonido 
onomatopéyico parecido al que hace ella 
al intentar la pronunciacién de la CACHE 
Ci.e., H). El maestro le corrige los errores 
y, enojada de sus reprimendas, le dice: 
Ténglale osté respleto a Dominguiya. 

Mile, mile, por certo regrufiea 

¢Somo gente de Angola o de ‘Guinea? 

Por ultimo tal vez sea de algun interés 
mencionar un didlogo cantado “al tono de 
la nifia,” de un autor desconocido, un tal 
Rodrigo de Reynosa.** Ni siquiera me 
consta si pertenece al periodo que nos 
ocupa. Lo tinico cierto es que el lenguaje 
empleado es de lo mas crudo y violento. 
Dos negros sevillanos: él, “un negro de 
Gelofe mandinga” y ella, “una negra de 
Guinea,” se motejan mutuamente porque 
ésta tiene “otro enamorado” y rechaza los 
requiebros del negro. Reproduzco sélo 
parte del didlogo para dar idea de la sen- 
sualidad de los negros y, principalmente, 
de la brutalidad de expresién: 


(Ella) yep mandinga, te da gran tormento, 
(EI) puto negro caravayen' 


Tu terra Guinea, a vos dar lo afrenta, 
dofia puta negra caravayento 
(Ella) A mi lamar Comba, de terra Guinea, 
en mi terra comer buen cangrejo. 
do tu terra sea, 
comer con vejo, 


ca de can, la 
puto negro caravayento. 


Como una vez mas declarase la negra su 
preferencia por el ausente Grisolmo, él la 
maldice por negarse a aceptar sus im- 
pudicos requerimientos: 

Caravaju preto lo corpo te coma, 

caravaju preto te quera comer, 

si vos taba ni quete querer fazer 

y dexar a Grisolmo por vuestro me toma. 

De lo expuesto se deduce que abunda- 
ban los negros en la Espafia de los siglos 
XVI y XVII y que no hay necesidad de 
hacerlos pasar antes por las Antillas, como 
quiere Pereda Valdés cuando afirma que 
el negro de la literatura cldsica espafiola 
es una proyeccién del tema del negro 
desde América.‘® También se deduce que 
el negro del entremés era una figura 
pintoresca y exdtica, convencional sin duda, 
pero acaso menos que otros tipos. Su 
lenguaje disparatado y barbaro, sus bailes y 
danzas, su extrafia indumentaria de bonetes 
y trajes ligeros no pudieron menos de pro- 
porcionar—como bien dice Ameztia—“di- 
versos y graciosos episodios a nuestros 
autores de entremeses y comedias” (op. 
cit., p. 509). 

En cuanto a los bailes ha quedado 
demostrado que aprendian con facilidad 
los de la gente blanca: la zarabanda y la 
chacona, por ejemplo, pero probablemente 
introdujeron otros de marcado sabor afri- 
cano (aunque se ignora el origen de su 
ritmo), como el guineo, el ye-ye y el za- 
rambeque o zumbé, los cuales, segiin los 
moralistas de la época, iban acompafiados 
de gestos ridiculos y movimientos violentos 
de cuerpo.*° 

Dejando a un lado mulatos y otros 
esclavos, la impresién mds viva que se 
recibe del negro del entremés es la de que 
era hombre jovial y alegre, que 
manera de hablar producia hilaridad en el 
auditorlo, como la producian los moriscos 
o los buhoneros franceses, italianos o 

eses que pululaban por Espafia, o 
sonajes de Arniches con aquella jerigonza 


especial que la gente de los barrios bajos 
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madrilefios traté de imitar. 


NOTAS 


1 Un tipico contrato de venta es el encontrado 
en al Archivo de Protocolos de Malaga (Lo. 2830, 
fo. 213), donde un presbitero de Ronda vende 
un negro de 20 afios, en 1575, con las siguientes 
caracteristicas: “cativo y no horro, sujeto a servi- 
dumbre, avido de buena guerra, y vos lo aseguro 
no es borracho ni ladrén, ni fugitivo, ni en- 
demoniado, ni tiene mal de bubas, ni gota coral, 
ni ojos claros, ni no aver ni otra tacha, bicio ni 
enfermedad encubierta ni descubierta, en precio 
de 112 ducados.” 

* Desde el siglo XVI era corriente en los testa- 
mentos declarar libres a los esclavos a la muerte 
del testador o en un periodo de tiempo limitado 
Ver, por ejemplo, Juan Rufo, Jur de Cor- 
doba, 7 285, en cuyo lugar se menciona que 
un tal Luis Rofos tiene un esclavo color “prieto,” 
que a su muerte debe servir “un afo a mis 
herederos e sirviéndolo sea sea horro...de todo 

0 captiverio.” 

*Cf. Richard Konetzke, La esclavitud de los 
indios como elemento en la estructuracién social 


. Hispanoamérica (Madrid, 1949), pags. 10 y 


de tratos y contratos de 
y tratantes (Salamanca, 1569), p. 64. 

5 Silvio Zavala, Estudios indianos (México, 
1948), p. 60. Ver también Fray Diego de Haedo, 
Topogr ria e Historia General de Argel (Ma- 
drid: . de Bibl. eer age 1929), p. 31. 

6 Cf. de Azevedo, pocas de Portugal 
Econémico 1929), p 

7 Arnold H Lunn, A Hn in the Slave 
Trade; Peter aaa (New York, 1935), p.85. 
$ Alonso de Sandoval, De Instauranda Aethio- 
pum Salute, Sevilla, 1627. Cito por la ed. de 
Angel Valtierra ( 

®Tosef Fernandez, 


10 José Moreno Villa tiene un interesante estudio 
sobre Locos, enanos, negros y nifios palaciegos 
(México, 1939). En él se atribuye al lujo la 
prolongacion de la esclavitud, afiadiendo el 
autor que “el uso de negros, y enanos [en 
Palacio] era un signo de los tiempos, un acento 
o estilo peculiar de la época, un detalle barroco” 
(p. 35). En otro lugar sefala M. _ 

aunque los Borbones del siglo XVIII “ 

y siguieron vieja costum 

de bautizarlos con los bres 


vos], hombres mujeres y_ nifios... 
nuevas y viejas, Sevilla, 1903, 

12La esclavitud en Castilla 
Moderna (Madrid, 1952), p. 

13 Santiago Montoto de 


de abun de negros en 
estimo de interés as que habia en 
desde muy una coral 

igida por “un mayoral o era g- 
nado entre sobresalientes a 
su conducta y ca 
jas 


Zuniga, afiade que 
sus bailes y fiestas a los dias 
qual acudian mas gustosos 
mejor el cautiverio, y sobresalien 
capacidad a uno se el tf 
que patrocinaba a los con sus amos, y con 
justicias componia sus CAnales 
eclesidsticos y seculares - la muy noble y muy 
leal ciudad de Sevilla, Madrid, 1796, m1, 78). 
Los cronistas de la ciudad hablan también de un 
tal Juan de Valladolid, "mayoral de los negros,” 
a quien por la mucha estimacién en que se le 
tenia le llamaron el “Conde Negro,” nombre 
que atin lleva hov una calle sevillana. Sobre 
este Juan de Valladolid existe en el Archivo 
Municipal de Sevilla (Tumbo de los Reyes 
Catélicos, 1, fo. 197 ff) una cédula de ~~~4 
bramiento, inédita, que dieron los reyes 
8 nov., 1475, y que cohsidero de 
: “Por faser bien a vos 
negro, portero de 
Camara, por muchos, leales et 
sehalados servicios que nos fecho et 
faseys de cada dia, et porque conoscemos Vra. 
suficiencia e abilidad e dispusicién fasemos vos 
mayoral e jues...e man que vos conozcais 
los debates e pleytos y casamientos y otras cosas 
que entre ellos oviere, e non otro alguno. .. Nos 
somos informados que soys de linaje noble entre 
los dichos negros e negras e conosgemos que 
segin vuestra sufigien¢ia mereceys ser mayoral. 
Et ove: e lieve los dichos derechos e salarios 
al dicho secientes . . 
También se han hecho estudios de cofradias en 
otras ciudades, algunas de ellas con negros ya 


libertos. 
de Amezva, ed. El casamiento 


de aqui en 
de Valladoli 
los 


14 Agustin G 
enganoso y El coloquio de de los perros (Ma- 
drid, 1912), p. 509, notas 2y 3. 


Conse} 
1529, que prohibe a los 


con sus amos e 
También hubo bandos contra los muchos que 


_ 499). Otro cronista de Sevilla, Diego Ortiz de 
145. (Madrid, 1946, p. 64. 
16 Adolfo de Castro, “De la esclavitud en Es- 
paiia,” La Espafia Moderna, xxx (febr., 1892), 
17], E. Casariego, “El ultimo esclavo que se 
vendié en Espafia,” en ABC, Madrid (24 dic., 
1959). Conviene advertir que en Cuba se man- 
tuvo la esclavitud, en una forma u otra hasta 
apellidos de la familia real” 30). 1886. 
11En Sevilla, segin Manuel Chaves, “apenas +** Dominguez Ortiz, La esclavitud, p. 22. 
habia familia regularmente acomodada que no 1°En el Archivo Municipal de Sevilla Car 
tuviese a su servicio dos o més de ellos |e 24, no. 194) ha 
(Cosas con fecha 24 
esclavos, “por 
la Edad de ellos,” que lleven armas, “si no fuere yendo ) 
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entraban en tabernas y a comer y 
emborracharse. (Ver Manuel ves, p. 37.) 

20 Algunos son de opinién que el 
esclavo musulman carecia de estimulo para 
convertirse por cuanto no se le daba la libertad 
por el mero hecho de abandonar su religién, “al 
contrario de lo que ocurria a cautivos cristianos 
gue renegaban” (A, de Castro, p. 132). 

21 Rafael Ramfrez de Rufo, 


Juan 
urado de Cérdoba 142 
Segin H ke Morioos A 
of Spain p. 324, los 
solda también vendian como esclavos a 
nifios de aquellos ae que se resistian a 
obedecer el edicto 


22 Cristébal Sudrez de I Figueroa, Plaza gt 
de cae ciencias y artes (Perpifi4n, 1629), fo. 
28 Ver W. de Gray Birch, Catalogue of a Collec- 
tion of original manuscripts formerly belonging 
to the Ho oly Office of the Inquisition in the 
Canary Islands, 2 vi. Edinburgh and London, 
1903. Uno de los muchos casos curiosos rela’ 
aqui (1, 126) es el de un negro borracho 
acusado de haber dicho que a los que quemaban 
se les (quemaba también el alma y San 
el mun ue mms ica Dong qu no 
habia “hazer cabildo.” 
24 Ver, entre otros Antonio Bachiller 


Julio Caro Baroja, Los moriscos del Reino de 
Granada (Madrid, 1957), pigs. 63-64; H 
Ch. Lea, op. cit., 

25 John ‘Brooks, and the Slave Trade 
in the Works of de Vega,” Romanic 
view, xx (1928), 232-243. 

26 William E. Wilson, “Some Notes on Slavery 


during the Golden Age,” Hispanic Review, 
vu, 171-174. 


5. 
Leén_ Martin 
n un nucleo importante de 
“nen marroqui, procedentes de “razzias 
pd por los moros en el interior de Africa, 
el Sudan y Guinea, y 
29 te que por Guinea se enten 
costa atl4ntica de Africa des- 


umeu de Armas, Espafia en el 

Africa Atlantica ca (Madrid, 1957), 1, 149, passim. 

Cast Madrid, 1894), . 255- 


82 Ver J. Lucio 


33 Uso el término entremés en su sentido més 
lato, el que le da el Diccionaro de “represen- 
breve, jocosa o burlesca, 

significado participan del cardcter 
los episodios intercalados de Sanchez de Badajoz 
SC 


bose (New York: 


de Bada Recopilacién 
Madrid, 1929.) 


88E] matrimonio del esclavo no era cosa facil 


‘humana no [el amo] im- 

pedirselo o castigarle por 

89 Este entremés fue pu 


blicado primero en la 

de Archivos, (1901). Aparecié de 

nuevo en NBAE, xvu, 231-235, por lo que cito. 

El Ms. autdgrafo, firmado en Granada en 1602, 
se encuentra en la Bibl. Nac. ., Ms. 17434. 

40E] castigo de “pringar” consistia en echar 

eh sobre las heridas producidas por 


ct. Nac., Ms. 15143. Es muy parecido a. 
Cotarelo 


un baile ue describe (NBAE, XVII, 
“Introduccion, p. cxciv). te se 


yn no menciona entre las obras de 


42 Bibl. Nac., Ms. 16936, 
43 NBAE, 605-607. 
44 NBAE, 617-620. 
#5 NBAE, xvu, 136-138. 
45 NBAE, 562-566. 
47Se encuentra en la colecciédn que lleva por 


titulo Arcadia de entreses escritos por los Leaeios 
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THE NOVELS OF TOMAS SALVADOR 


Tueopore H. SHOEMAKER 
Montana State University 


Tomas Salvador is one of the most ac- 


tive and enterprising of the younger 


novelists of present-day Spain.* In the 
short space of six years—from April 1952 
to February 1958--he published eleven 
novels and one volume of short stories.* 
His accomplishment to date is impressive 
not only in its quantity but also in its re- 
markable diversity of technique and sub- 
ject-matter. Though as yet little known 
abroad, his work has not gone unrecogiz- 
ed in his native country. Historias de Val- 
canillo was a runner-up for the 1951 Nadal 
Prize, Spain’s most coveted award in the 
field of the novel. Garimpo received the 
Premio Cultura Hispdnica, and Cuerda 
de presos won two notable distinctions— 
the Premio Ciudad de Barcelona and the 
Premio Nacional de Literatura.” It is with 
the conviction that this ambitious and 
original young writer deserves to be better 
known by students and friends of Spanish 
literature in the United States that this 
paper is offered. 

Salvador was born on March 9, 1921, in 
Villada, a small town near Palencia, one 
of five children of a very poorly-paid 
guardia civil.‘ In 1929 he moved with his 
family to Madrid, where he attended the 
Fundacién Caldeiro, a school conducted 
by Capuchin friars. When he was fifteen, 
the outbreak of the Civil War put an end 
to his formal schooling. His family, like 
so many others, was split apart by the cir- 
cumstances of war: his father and elder 
brother joined the ranks of the Nation- 
alists, while Tomas, with his mother and 


*Revision of a paper read at the Pacific North- 
west Conference of Foreign Language Teachers 
at Moscow, Idaho, April 24, 1959. 
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a younger brother, remained in Madrid. 
He has summed up his recollections of 
the war years in two words: “Mucha 
hambre.” In 1941 he volunteered for serv- 
ice with the so-called “Blue Division,” 
fought against the Russians on the Nov- 
gorod and Leningrad fronts, and was 
wounded. Discharged in April 1943, he 
retuned to Madrid, joined the police 
force, and was sent to Barcelona, where 
he still resides. He married in 1947 and 
now has four children. 

In addition to his regular employment 
as a policia gubernativo, which he says is 
“algo asi como el FBI,” he writes literary 
criticism, contributing eight or ten articles 
per month to various magazines and news- 
papers. He is an avid reader—“un lector 
furibundo, una maquina de leer,” as he 
puts it. His busy and productive life amply 
justifies the description he has given of 
himself as “un self+made man, exuberante 
en todo, para la guerra, el amor y el tra- 
bajo.” 

Of the twelve works with which this 
paper will deal,* half are concerned with 
crime—its causes and effects, its detection 
and punishment—and appear to stem. di- 
rectly from his experiences as a member of 
the police force and from the study of 
police records and case-histories. These six 
books—El charco, Cuerda de presos, Esta 
noche estard solo, Los atracadores, Hotel 
Téanger, and Cabo de vara—form in a sense 
the nucleus of his work and have establish- 
ed him as one of the foremost cultivators 
of the novela policiaca. 

El charco (1953) is the story of a thief, 
a professional lock-picker, who, ironically, 
is driven by a pathological obsession, a 
morbid terror of spilt blood, into becom- 
ing a multiple murderer. The attempt to, 
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escape the consequences of his first murder 
leads him fatally to a second, third, and 
fourth, while the police net closes in- 
exorably around him. The chief interest 
of the book, aside from the tension and 
excitement of the manhunt, lies in its 
authoritative revelation of the methods by 
which the police, from a patient study of 
every tiny scrap of evidence, build up a 
complete picture of a criminal they have 
never seen. 


Cuerda de presos (1953) remains Salva- 
dor’s solidest and most satisfying achieve- 
ment to date. It is a day-by-day account of 
an almost epic journey, in the year 1879, 
across the greater part of northern Spain. 
Two members of the Guardia Civil— 
Serapio Pedroso, a graying veteran of 
fifty-three, and Silvestre Abuin, a cheer- 
ful and effervescent young man who has 
only recently entered the service—are as- 
signed the task of conducting a prisoner, 
Juan Garayo “el Sacamantecas,” from 
Murias de Paredes in Leén where he was 
captured, to Vitoria, capital of the Basque 
province of Alava, where he is to be tried 
and can expect to be executed by ga- 
rrote vil. The task is distasteful, even to 
tough old Pedroso, because Garayo, known 
to have committed at least six atrocious 
murders, is physically and mentally re- 
pulsive and not quite sane. It is also 
dangerous, since a momentary lapse of at- 
tention may well cost the guards their 
lives, either at the hands of the maniacal 
“Sacamantecas” or those of the law, as the 
escape of a prisoner may subject his guards 
to the same penalty as the prisoner him- 
self was liable to. At stake in any case are 
their jobs, their reputations, and their 
personal honor. The journey, on foot 
across some three hundred miles of moun- 
tainous terrain, lasts eleven days, and con- 
stitutes an extreme test of endurance, self- 
discipline, and devotion to duty. At its end, 
having delivered their prisoner, the guards 
are coolly thanked and dismissed by the 
judge, and the same day set out on their 


long walk home. For an effort bordering 
on the heroic, their only reward is the 
consciousness that they have measured up 
to what was expected of them. To his 
young partner, who has just finished his 
first cuerda de presos and who feels a 
vague sense of loss, Pedroso explains philo- 
sophically: “Nosotros somos una espada. 
Un brazo nos mueve, para herir o defen- 
der. Cuando no nos necesitan, nos envainan. 
Ya te acostumbrards” (p. 366). 

The journey-formula, one of the oldest 
fictional devices, is used here, in combina- 
tion with a stream-of-consciousness tech- 
nique, to excellent effect. It enables the 
author to present an extraordinarily rich 
panorama of the Spanish countryside and 
a varied and fascinating cross-section of 
provincial life. The reader meets and suc- 
cessively identifies himself with representa- 
tives of nearly every possible trade, pro- 
fession, and social status. Of the thirty 
or more incidental characters whose minds 
we enter briefly in the course of the book, 
the most intriguing is the hard-working, 
conscientious, and somehow pathetic old 
cobbler named Salvador—a whim- 
sical “signature” in the manner of Alfred 
Hitchcock—whose ambition it is to make 
a shoe that will never wear out.* 

The ten stories in the volume entitled 
Esta noche estaré solo (1954) are, with 
one exception, episodes in the professional 
life of a detective in Barcelona, the same 
Miguel Baena who figured prominently 
in El charco and who may well be a dis- 
guise for the author himself. They form an 
ingenious set of variations on the theme 
of crime and punishment, ranging in tone 
from the intense pathos of the title story 
to the broad farce of “Un servicio bri- 
llante,” and liberally seasoned with irony. 
Though two or three of the tales are triv- 
ial and unconvincing (e.g., “La honradez 
de Mr. Holmes,” which takes place in 
the office of a New York insurance firm), 
the majority are soundly constructed and 
display originality of invention. 
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Los atracadores (1955) is the disturb- 
ing case-history of three youths in postwar 
Barcelona, victims of a world they never 
made, who turn their obscure resent- 
ments against society and family, whetted 
by an unhealthy diet of gangster movies, 
into violently anti-social channels. There 
is the homeless vagabond Carmelo Ba- 
rrachina, “el Compare Cachas,” whose dull 
brain has hardly room for more than the 
desire to own a gun. There is Ramén Orea, 
“el Chico Ramén,” athletic and handsome, 
full of combative urges for which football 
is not a sufficient outlet, ashamed of his 
insipid family, the futility of whose lives 
is symbolized by his father’s job—inflating 
balloons in a department store. And there 
is Vidal Ayuste, “el Seforito,” brilliant son 
of a prominent lawyer, both socially and 
sexually maladjusted and filled with hatred 
for his successful father who keeps a 
mistress and neglects his wife and children. 
With Vidal as mastermind, a role that 
feeds his twisted ego with a sense of power 
and importance, the ill-assorted trio begin 
with a series of armed robberies and drift 
inevitably into acts of pure violence and 
senseless brutality. In horrified fascination 
the reader watches the pit opening beneath 
them, watches their surface hardness crack 
and disintegrate. As the pressure generated 
by sense of guilt and fear of detection 
increases, the harmony of their early re- 
lationship turns sour with mutual distrust 
and jealousy. When the crisis comes and 
the police move in, it is strictly “sdlvese el 
que pueda,” but the path to salvation is 
no longer open. The story speaks so elo- 
quently for itself that the final trial scene, 
with its formal debate between defense 
and prosecution, is hardly necessary. 

Though Hotel Tanger (1955) bears 
the label of novela, it is actually a collec- 
tion of ten stories loosely bound together 
in a framework provided by the meta- 
phorical title, thus explained in the pro- 
logue or “Vestibulo”: “La ciudad entera 
ofrece el cosmopolitismo y la ordenada 


confusién de un hotel de primera cate- 
goria...un refugio de vidas cansadas, una 
meta para los aventureros precoces, un 
lugar excelente para bien vivir” (pp. 9-11). 
The ten “guests,” to each of whom a 
chapter is devoted, are all of different na- 
tionalities and professions, including an 
American photographer for LIFE maga- 
zine. The stories are interconnected by a 
device similar to that used by Luis Romero 
in his prize-winning La noria (1952): in 
each chapter the protagonist of the chapter 
to follow .is introduced in a minor role. 
All the episodes deal in some way with 
crime—smuggling, theft, counterfeiting, 
war-profiteering, and various forms of 
fraud and trickery. Heavily sprinkled with 
words and phrases in half a dozen foreign 
tongues (sometimes inappropriately used 
and not seldom misspelled), excessively 
wordy, and clumsily facetious where it 
tries most to be funny, this is the weakest 
of Salvador’s novels and the only one, per- 
haps, which deserves the epithet of pot- 
boiler. 

Cabo de vara (1958), which Salvador 
himself considers his most important work,® 
has its setting in the Spanish penal colony 
at Ceuta in North Africa. Its action covers 
a period of about eight years, from 1883 
to 1891. It is not a historical novel so 
much as a documentary one, the prepar- 
ation for which evidently entailed a good 
deal of research. To read it is indeed to 
spend a season in hell, a hell which men 
have created and daily — for them- 
selves, a cramped andj filthy place over 
which floats an almost palpable stench of 
unwashed bodies and still grimier souls. 
Into this harsh world of stone walls, bare 
earth, and baking heat, swarming with 
vermin, human and otherwise, comes 
Francisco Mora Conde, an Andalusian 
farm-lad, sentenced to twelve years for 
having killed a mar who insulted and 
struck his father. From the moment of his 
arrival, “Botacristo,” as he is promptly 
christened by his fellow convicts, becomes 
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the special concern of Antonio Molina, 
one of the Adjutants who administer the 
prison, an intelligent and sensitive man 
whose dislike for his job does not pre- 
vent him from performing it with pro- 
fessional competence. In young “Bota- 
cristo,” lithe and graceful, virile and self- 
confident, generous and impulsive, Molina 
sees a living ideal, himself as he once was 
or would have liked to be. His losing 
struggle to keep the boy out of trouble 
with the authorities and with his fellow 
inmates, to preserve him from contamina- 
tion, to see that he serves out his sentence 
and returns uncorrupted to a world which 
needs him, constitutes the plot and sub- 
stance of this strange and moving book. 

Salvador’s remaining novels are so varied 
in content and approach as to defy classifi- 
cation under any one heading. Their di- 
versity reflects his apparent belief that a 
serious writer of fiction owes it to himself 
and to his public to try his hand at all the 
“great themes” of literature. 

Historias de Valcanillo (1952), his first 
published work, is his largest and most 
ambitious canvas, on which, with the 
boldness of a beginner, he ‘has attempted 
to paint both this world and the next. The 
opening section, “Historia del historiador,” 
is the autobiography of a nonentity, a 
kind of human vegetable who during the 
years he moved and breathed among the 
people of Valcanillo, his native village, 
never had a thought worth thinking or 
did a deed worth doing, who neither suf- 
fered nor exulted, who felt toward others 
neither love nor hate nor compassion nor 
even envy, whose utter egoism was sum- 
med up in the two sentences that formed 
his entire vocal repertoire: “Porque me da 
la gana” and “Porque no me da la gana.” 
When he died of pneumonia at the age of 
thirty, the mind of Jacintén, like his heart, 
was still a tabula rasa, unmarked and un- 
used. Like Unamuno’s Juan Manso, his 
soul is rejected successively by Heaven, 
Hell, and Purgatory, and finally sent back 


to earth to live again among the people of 
his village as a kind of inco ] pres- 
ence, till he shall learn for himself his 
duty to God and Man. 

The six “historias de Valcanillo” proper, 
which make up the second section of the 
book, record the hesitant steps of Jacintén 
along the difficult path to salvation, his 
attempts to live not for himself but for 
others. Miraculously, to an extent depend- 
ing partly on his pity for those he finally 
comes to regard as his fellow humans and 
his longing to help them, he is allowed to 
intervene for good in their affairs: to close 
in eternal rest the eyes of Braulio, to 
whom earthly sleep is denied; to become 
a sunbeam, symbol of faith in the unseen, 
in the hands of Juan the poet; to receive 
in his own breast the bullet which the evil 
Barrabds intended for his son; and finally, 
with the voice of “el Capitan,” the boy 
who loved stray dogs, to rouse the sleeping 
villagers and remove them to safety from 
the path of an oncoming flood. We leave 
him stil] troubled by doubts as to the purity 
of his motives—is he aiding his fellow men 
for their sake or his?—but knowing that 
he is at last, and at least, living like a man, 
and cherishing the dream that one night, 
it does not matter when, his guardian 
angel will come to him and say with a 
smile: “Vamos ahora, Jacintén? Probare- 
mos suerte.” 

The Valcanillo of this novel is a self- 
contained microcosm, a world in miniature. 
There is no reference to contemporary 
events in Spain, scarcely any links estab- 
lished with the outside world. The isola- 
tion of this little village, located “en el 
centro mismo de la Rosa de los Vientos,” 
the fact that it is untouched by and uncon- 
cerned with anything beyond its own 
horizons, lend the book a peculiar quality 
of timelessness and universality _—s 
with its timeless theme, the Christian 
ideal of faith, hope, and charity. 

Garimpo (1952) and La virada (1954) 
stand outside the main current of Salva- 
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dor’s work, by virtue of their exotic setting, 
the Brazilian hinterland; their genre, 
which is that of the pure adventure story; 
and the fact that they were written in 
collaboration.’ Garimpo is less a novel than 
a kind of travel journal, an appenntty 
factual first-person account of the e 
ences of a garimpeiro, or diamond-pros- 
pector, in the rivers and jungles of Brazil. 
La virada, though ostensibly a sequel to 
Garimpo, is told in the third person and 
gives the impression of being a work of al- 
most pure invention. It is a much more 
sensational story, with many features of 
the traditional treasure hunt—the mys- 
terious clues to the location of a rich de- 
it of diamonds, the hero’s love for the 
beautiful daughter of a native chief, the 
pitched battles with a rival gang of treas- 
ure-hunters, spies and treachery. Both 
books are competently written, move at a 
lively pace, with plenty of action and ex- 
citement, and offer the joy of discovery to 
the reader who may be unfamiliar with 
the life and region they describe. 
Divisién 250 (1954), Salvador’s war 
novel, is based on his own experiences as 
a member of the “Divisién Azul” on the 
Russian Front during World War II, and 
covers the period from July 1941 to March 
1944. In it he presents a composite pic- 
ture, and a very grim one, of modern war- 
fare as seen and felt by the anonymous 
foot soldier: “Tom4s Salvador nos busca la 
alta tensién con visiones apocalfpticas de 
muertes y heridos, de combates en que la 
mecanica tritura los corazones y las in- 
teligencias, de frios congeladores de miem- 
bros y de memorias, de herofsmos gran- 
diosos y desapercibidos por la gran 
crénica.”* Technically the work is some- 
thing of a tour de force, a kaleidoscope 
or mosaic composed of hundreds of more 
or less unrelated fragments of individual 
experience, having neither plot nor con- 
tinuity of character. Though an honest 
and sensitively written book, with the 
ring of authenticity, it is overlong, and the 


monotonous similarity of many of its epi- 
sodes places a strain on the reader’s pa- 
tience and good will. 

Didlogos en la oscuridad (1956) is Sal- 
vador’s one and only love story. In the 
preface, which he calls “una Ilave para 
entrar en esta habitacién cerrada de mi pro- 
fesién,” he explains the genesis of the 
work as follows: “He querido ser yo mismo 
campo de batalla de mi experimento;° yo 
mismo dialogando con una creacién fic- 
ticia capaz de...responder a mis ator- 
mentados interrogantes. Y ha nacido Irene 

.. Necesité a Irene para dialogar, para 
que ella, fuente de amor, se explicara ante 
mi, fuente de vida” (p. 5). Tomds and 
Irene meet each Thursday afternoon in 
a dingy rented room somewhere in Bar- 
celona. In a series of ten dialogues, each 
bearing a title which sets its mood or key, 
we witness the birth of love, its rapid 
flowering, and its gradual fading. Their 
relationship bears within it the seeds of 
its own destruction in its illicit nature 
(both are married) and the disparity in 
their ages (Tomés is thirty-four, Irene 
forty-two). It is a conventional love affair 
between unconventional people, a pair of 
self-conscious intellectuals who so insistent- 
ly explore each other's minds and analyze 
each other’s feelings that feeling itself is 
finally drowned in a flood of words. Their 
dialogues are echoed and paralleled by 
snatches of overheard conversation be- 
tween a series of pairs of lovers in an ad- 
joining room. This highly artificial de- 
vice is intended as a means of avoiding 
monotony and at the same time of illustrat- 
ing the curious notion of Leén Hebreo, 
quoted in the epigraph, that two ‘persons 
in love are not really two: “o son ‘ola- 


mente uno, o son cuatro.” Unfortunately 
Irene never quite comes to life, nor does 
the book itself. With characteristic auda- 
city, Salvador has set himself an enormous- 
ly difficult task; the result is a virtuoso 
performance whose glitter does not suc- 
ceed in masking the triteness of its theme. 
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A labor of love, perhaps, but it ends by 
making a labor out of love. 

El haragéh (1956), like Historias de 
Valcanillo, ig concerned with the sin of 
sloth and indifference, with the need for 
self-examination and self-definition, and 
with the redemption, by positive action, 
of a wasted life. It is the autobiography of 
José Argemi, a harmless, well-intentioned 
man whose indolence of body and spirit 
has cost him all he ever held dear: his 
little daughter, brutally murdered by a 
tramp while he lay sleeping under a 
tree; his wife, who in anger and sorrow 
has abandoned him; his self-respect; and 
almost his sanity. The story of his aimless 
existence is gradually unfolded in an elab- 
orately constructed series of flashbacks, 
each corresponding to one of the levels or 
terraces of Nueva Maisi, the hillside estate 
near Barcelona on which José has spent 
his entire life. The five reveries, interior 
monologues which are at the same time 
dialogues with persons long since dead or 
departed, constitute a kind of Proustian 
“recherche du temps perdu,” evoking suc- 
cessively José’s childhood; his adolescence; 
his courtship; his marriage, with the birth 
and death of his child; and finally the 
war years, 1936-45, during which he has 
existed in a semi-stupor, only intermittent- 
ly conscious of his surroundings. With the 
end of World War II hope is reborn in 
the heart of the haragén. Emerging from 
the long nightmare of sterile self-loathing, 
he has undertaken the painful task of 
gathering up his memories and setting 
them in order, hoping to come upon some 
overlooked design or meaning in his life. 
In these five days of agonizing effort he 
has forced himself to face his own failure, 
accept responsibility for it, and put it be- 
hind him, and by this act of will has 
finally entered man’s estate. He knows 
now what he must do: seek out his wife 
in England, bring her back with him if 
she will come, and begin life again. “No 
mas ser Arbol.” 


It is always risky to attempt an evalu- 
ation of a writer in mid-career, and par- 
ticularly so when he is as prolific, versa- 
tile, and unpredictable as Salvador has 
shown himself to be. The following obser- 
vations, in no sense intended as definitive, 
seem justified on the basis of his work to 
date. 


One is struck, first of all, with the care- 
ful avoidance of political issues in Salva- 
dor’s novels. The great conflict of our 
times—democracy versus totalitarianism, 
whether of the left or right—finds virtual- 
lv no echo in any of his works, even in 
Divisién 250, where it would seem next to 
impossible to avoid an ideological com- 
mitment. The pivotal event of modern 
Spanish history, the Civil War, is scarcely 
mentioned in his writing, though it must 
have affected his life profoundly. Such 
loaded words as “fascism,” “communism,” 
“dictatorship,” and the like, appear to be 
excluded from his vocabulary. He never 
refers, directly or indirectly, to the Franco 
regime, thus playing his part in the tacit 
conspiracy of silence by means of which 
most Spanish intellectuals who live in 
their country today, at least in their public 
statements, try to pretend, by ignoring it, 
that their present government does not 
exist. It is hard to imagine that this silence 
constitutes approval, since political cen- 
sorship and other forms of pressure clear- 
ly do not operate to prevent writers from 
expressing a favorable opinion of the 
régimen if they wish to.?° 

There are other striking omissions in 
Salvador’s novels. Women play a very 
minor role in his fiction; he is an intensely 
masculine writer who appears to have 
little interest in, and possibly little under- 
standing of, feminine psychology. Nor is 
he much concerned with the upper levels 
of society. Aristocrats, socialites, big busi- 
nessmen, public leaders, the rich and 
powerful in general, are conspicuously 
missing from the panorama of his novels, 
as are also (and this is more surprising) 
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artists, musicians, and writers. His concern 
is first and last with the humble and ob- 
scure, the pueblo,’ but always as indi- 
viduals, never envisioned collectively as 
the “lower classes” or the “masses.” He 
displays hardly a trace of what is common- 
ly called “social consciousness”; he is not 
a reformer or zealot of any kind. Apart 
from the question of literary merit, this 
very absence of indignation or protest may 
help to explain why he has not received as 
much attention as Cela, Zunzunegui, and 
Laforet among foreign critics, many of 
whom seem anxious to find evidence that 
Spanish writers are dissatisfied and pessi- 
mistic and that the lives of the Spanish 
people today contain nothing but misery 
and frustration. 


Neither a cynic nor a satirist, Salvador’s 
attitude toward his characters is funda- 
mentally sympathetic. No slave to the 
doctrine of original sin, he clearly regards 
human nature as containing substantially 
more good than bad. He is not blind, of 
course, to the existence of evil in the hu- 
man heart—we have seen that crime and 
criminals are a central preoccupation in 
his ‘work—but seems to conceive of such 
evil as a corruption or perversion of its 
native purity. It is astonishing, in fact, 
that he has been able to preserve a faith 
in the basic decency and kindness of hu- 
man beings through two wars and more 
than a decade of police work. 

As a writer of fiction Salvador is not 
without defects, the most serious of which 
is a tendency toward diffuseness and repeti- 
tiousness that leads him sometimes to be- 
labor the obvious or spin out to undue 
length a trivial thought. He needs to learn 
the value of concision and understatement. 
Many readers, no doubt, will find him 
guilty of occasional lapses into sentimental- 
ity (e.g., the final story in Historias de Val- 
canillo) or perhaps even outright bathos 
(the title story in Esta noche estaré solo 
and more than one page of El haragén). 
Though he does not lack a sense of humor, 


his infrequent attempts to strike the comic 
vein (as in Chapter VI of Hotel Tanger) 
have on the whole been unsuccessful. 
With all his abundance of human sym- 
pathy and his capacity for intense emotion- 
al identification with his characters, he 
has somehow failed, so far, to attain the 
heights of genuine tragedy. 


Yet he can fairly be said to have lived 
up to his own program as formulated in 
the preface to Didlogos en la oscuridad: 
“Todo escritor, todo artista, tiene como 
deber y derecho tratar sus temas con toda 
integridad, con toda pasién.” His works to 
date give evidence of a vigorous and un- 
inhibited imagination, along with the 
ability to create believable characters who 
are not mere reflections of himself and to 
impart to the reader his own concern for 
their fates. He has shown an admirable 
boldness in experimenting with a wide 
variety of themes and narrative techniques. 
If he has not yet given the world a great 
novel, he has at lpast produced several 
good ones, and he has, we may hope, many 
years of creative activity ahead of him. 
In the Spanish literary world of today, 
he is a novelist worth watching: a serious, 
hard-working writer, devoted to his craft 
and determined to make a place for him- 
self in the literary history of his country. 
His prospects, as of now, appear to be 


excellent. 
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(Barcelona: Janés, 1954, 340pp.), Divisién 250 
(Barcelona: Ediciones Domus, 1954, 407pp.), 
Los atracadores (Barcelona. Caralt, 1955, 
280pp.), Hotel Tanger (Barcelona: Editorial 
Planeta, 1955, 313pp.), Didlogos en la oscuridad 
(Barcelona: Caralt, 1956, 245pp.), El haragdn 
(Madrid: Ediciones Cid, 1956, 266pp.), and 
vara (Barcelona: Destino, 1958, 
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*In recent years he has ceased to compete for 
prizes: 


ere 
-" al letters: one, dated March 18, 1958, 
iss Sandra Armstrong and incorporated as 
in her unpublished master’s thedis 
on Sa completed at Montana State Uni- 
versity in November, 1958; the other, dated 
3, 1959, to the writer of this article. 
ible for the writer to ob- 


9). 
5 Of this zapatero remendén Salvador has said, 
in a letter to the writer: “Siempre me ha gustado 
aparecer, aunque sea oe en mis 
novelas. E] zapatero de “Cuer que aspira a 
crear un zapato que no se rompa nunca, soy yo 
mismo, obra me haga in- 


1958 he referred to 


opinién, sus me} novelas?”, 
vara. Emotivamen 

250. Por sa’ difieaited, do 
presos. Por su originalidad e imaginacién, La 
nave.” 

™The José Vergés whose name as co- 
author on the title-pages of bath books is i 
Salvador’s brother-in-law Chis wife's 


Sainz Rob! 
Vol. 1955), 144. 
® The appearance of the author in his own name, 
as the inventor 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 


personnel at their institutions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 


premio, porque aceptando los libros los editores a ; 
ofrle hablar,” says Salvador, “se me ocurrié hacer 
las novelas.” 
of the st itself, makes this book a good ex- 
vingstone’s recent stimulati i 
“Interior Duplication and the Problem of Form 
tain Salvador’s two most recent books: Lluvia in the Modern _— Novel,” PMLA, txxm - 
caliente (Barcelona: Ediciones G.P., 1958) Cae. 1958), 393-406. 
10 ith regard to Salvador’s political views, the 
, is pertinent: muy ible que la casa 
Heinemann de Londres, me elie Lee atracadores 
para Gran Bretafia y los Estados, de modo que 
podria usted leerme en inglés. Me est4 costando 
mucho traducir, pese a mi extensa obra, porque 
mis antecedentes de combatiente en Rusia y mi 
calidad de policfa, hacen los intelectuales 
UC a fa mas importante i y me hacen 
_ de todas [mis novelas].” A year later, in reply el vacio. Estoy luchando contra este absurdo.” 
to the question “:Cudles son, en su _propi 11“Yo no podia hacer un libro para consulta de 
eruditos o empacho de bibliémanos; . queria— 
y quiero—hacer sentir al mundo la humanidad 
. perenne de mi pueblo, el que canta y llora, que 
peca y sufre, porque vive cada dia intensa y 
wor acintén, protagonist 
author’s own artistic credo. 


PICTURESQUE “AMERICANISMOS” 
IN THE WORKS OF FERNANDEZ DE LIZARDI 


Jack Emory Davis 
University of Arizona 


It is common knowledge that the writ- 
ings of Lizardi are a treasure trove of 
material for linguistic study. Few costum- 
bristas in the panorama of Mexican litera- 
ture have captured with such fidelity the 
everyday speech of Mexico City in the 
early nineteenth centu 

In the following survey, which gives 
ample evidence of this quality in the great 
Mexican’s work, we have listed a number 
of eclorful expressions which are, with a 
few possible exceptions, bona fide idioms 
and not merely improvisations from Lizar- 
di’s pen. This is indicated either by his hav- 
ing used the expression more than once, by 
some kind of internal evidence in the 
passage, by the appearance of the phrase 
in the writings of other nineteenth-century 
Mexican authors, or—of course—by its in- 
clusion in an American Spanish dictionary 
of word study.t None of the terms is 
registered in any of the continental or 
standard dictionaries or idiom lists, such as 
those of the Academy, Larousse, or 
Caballero’s Diccionario de modismos. From 
all available evidence they are genuine 
americanismos. The expressions are, in 
their majority, of a slang or colloquial 
nature, and a few would appear to be 
purely ephemeral terms restricted to 
Lizardi’s Mexico City.” 

We have attempted to document each 
item as completely as possible by citing all 
appearances or references that have been 
discovered. (For complete bibliographical 
data, see Key to Abbreviations at end of 
article.) Perhaps the most interesting terms 
are those which have not been located 
outside the works of “El Pensador,” and 
those for which we have been unable to 
obtain corroborative or additional data 
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through personal contacts with linguistic 
or literary authorities on either side of the 


Rio Grande. 
ESTAR COMO AGUA PARA CHOCOLATE. 


colérico, sumamente enojado. 
estaba como ac no lo aguant 
mucho.” (El Pork 299) 
“Estoy como apiitta para chocolat.” CAstucia, 


1, 30) 

, San- 
tamaria, s.v. agua; Rubio, I, 233-234. 
Interestingly enough, this same expression can 
have quite different meanings nowadays: “To 
have something ready or ripe. Also used in re- 
ferring to a girl in os sense of good- 
looking, a smooth number.” (Renato Rosaldo, 
“A list of Slang and Callequial Expressions in 
Mexico City.” Hispania, xxx1 ee), 439.) 


EN TANTO QUE EL AIRE. En un 

“En tanto que el aire, se hizo la hive” ¢ ¥ CE 
Periq., 1, 314) “jMira qué sermén tan largo 
r-- 5 echado en ianto que el aire!” CLa Quij., 
Garcia Icazbalceta, Santamaria, s.v. 


This locution has possibly some relationship to 
panish picaresque nove pes 

ts of the Language of the Spanish Realistic 
Novel in the Seventeenth Century, Albuquer- 
ue 1940, p. 15) gives the following quotations: 
sPiden los palominos, ezanselos en el aire, 
poneselos en la mesa.” (Juan Zabaleta, El dia 
de fiesta, Madrid, 1667, 1, 13), and “Si en otra 
ocasion los viera, por todo el mundo, no dexara 
de dezirlos - remoquete en el ayre,” CLépez 
de Ubeda, La Picara Justina, Madrid, 1912, 
1, 146). The Diccionario de Autoridades de- 
fines “en el aire” as “Modo de hablar vulgar 
con que se da a entender que alguna cosa se 
ha hecho, o se ha de hacer con gran brevedad 
y velocidad.” 


BEBERLE LOS ALIENTOS A UNO. Derivar 
instruccién o inspiracién de uno. 

.se fiaba mi maestro de mf sin el menor 
escruipulo. Ya se ve, ¢de quién mejor se habfa de 
fiar sino de un su discipulo que le habia bebido 
los alientos?” (El Perigq., I, 435) 

“Nadie es capes de - mi lugar como ese 
mu ha cogido el modo, bebido los 
alientos, es (Astucia, 69) “No se 
puede negar que es Vd. un pozo de ciencia, y 
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By 


6) 
alces pei 


, que no es para tanto!” 


i the origin of this idiom: 


tuvo miedo, que se per al 
Mem- 


S.vV. Other references: 
Malate pelo; Sandoval, Santamaria, s.v. 


ANDAR A MATAME O TE MATARE. An- 
dar en discordia. 
“Rara vez habia paz entre los dos; siempre anda- 
ban a mdtame o te mataré.” (El pore m1, 192) 
“Casi todas las mujeres andamos a mdtame y te 
mataré con nuestros maridos cualquiera 
btedly a Mexican variation of 
“Andar a y matarte he” (Correas, 
137, 535) and “Andar con una a métame la 
yegua, matarte he el potro” (Dicc. Acad., s.v. 
yegua ). 


ECHARSE DE APOSTOL. Echarse o estable- 
cerse en casa ajena. 

do dénde van a comer para echarse, 
como icen, de apéstol, 
sinvergiienza, porque los 


solian ir a 
comer a casas ajenas Pane de convidados 


> 


-” CEL Periq., 1, 63) 


1901, m, p. 121). 
HACERLE EL BAJO A UNO. Seguir el 
di hace 


ejemplo de lo que dice o otra persona. 
“Pues, sefior—dijo el paciente, haciéndole — 
sus parientes,—que se eche lavativa.” 
Periq., 1, 43) “Riose el despilfarrado. ...Sus 
compafieros le hacian el bajo del mismo modo.” 
CIbid., m, 167) 
Lisandro Sandoval of Guatemala lists an idiom 


that seems related: “Llevar a uno el bajo. No 
contradecir a uno. Asentir o admitir uno como 
@ conveniente todo lo que dice otra per- 


cierto 
sona.” (Sandoval, m, 37) 
PARAR LA BOLA. Abochornar a una, correrle 


su 
Bota, como a Pad ped 
va a 
la bola.” CA CAstucia, 379) 
te paré 


aumentar mis 


References: Malaret, Santa- 
maria, s.v. bola; Rivera, 244. 
QUEDARSE CON BOLA EN MANO. Que- 


ambi a di 
References: sages 
decir sa que antes.” (Donnell, 
84); ‘Semple también bara a quien 
a tenido un buen cargo public» separarse 
de él rico.” (Rubio, m, P15). 
Lizardi uses ano! expression, ‘ 
tually an para no 
vocarse y per dinero tontamente, que 
Periq., 1, 278) This may be a gambling term. 
HALLARSE LA BOLITA DE ORO. Lograr 
una buena fortuna. 
nuevo amo, quien a més de ser muy rico. 
El Periq., u, 330) “Encantado con ‘mi 
destino, en el‘ que me hallé, como dicen, la 


bolita de oro, vivia muy (Don 
trin, 93) 


“A la mismo marido dice 
hallé en mi la ita de oa Diario de 
1, 30, Icaz 
Garcia Icazbalceta, s.v. ; Rubio, 


1, 252. 


i igins 
en la rifia.” 
s.v. cacao) 
Cuervo, 659; Ramos y Duarte, 396 
Garcia Holt, Maleret, Sen 


Semant. amer., s.v. cacao. 


POR CAMPANADA DE VACANTE. Rara vez. 


.cuando me_bafaban por cam 
vacante, era en la rec4mara.” (El Periq., 1, 33) 
“Se han olvidado de nosotros hom! y 
s6lo nos dan por va- 
sepu como unos perros.” (Pens. Mex., 
Garcia Icazbalceta, 


maria, sv. 
SOSTENER LA CASCARITA. Vestirse con 


elegancia. 
cuando usted Ilegue, como 
“Pero “cuando sted, eque, como debe, 


. mi hijo le va a beber los alientos.... y si no se 
aprovecha, ser4 porque es un jumento.” (Ibid., 
p. 121) 
“... atroj con el temor agravi a quien 
alzaba pelo, me le arrodillé.” (El Perig., u, 88) 
“,..el mismo maestro le alzaba que 
6 de la 
le 
Alberto Membrefio of Honduras supplies us . 
“Dicen los que 
aventuran dinero en las rinas de | | tal 
EDIR CACAO. Pedir misericordia. 
‘Me interrumpieron los gritos desaforados que 
dieron todos, unos pidiendo su carabina, otros 
The only other va of this caballo, todos como vulgarmente 
] din N ’s “Idiotismos icen.” iq., 
vie the Costa Rican Carlos Casini, 
en son de broma. 
“Estas frases, parar , pandorguear, can- 
taletear y otras, ques 
provocar, zaherir,” eriq., 1, 
decian mis compafieros que yo le paraba la bola 
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me 


catrin.” (Don 76) 

The word “cdscara” has long had as one of its 
“el vestido o exterior de 
una persona.” (Dice. Hist., s.v.). Lope de Vega 
employs it: 


figurative meanings 


CAZAR MOSCAS. delirar, como 
on 


i es una fiebre 

putrida ° maligna: no hemos de esperar a que 

‘cace moscas’ o esté ‘in agone’ 
sacramentarla. ” CEl Periq., 74) 


dientes y los rechina, caza en vano moscas y 
The di sale clara.” — 103) 
dictionary meanin’ “cazar 
“ocuparse en cosas iniitiles”) quite aude 
not apply here. 


COMERLE MEDIO LADO A UNO. ——_ 


moscas” 


Si_ Je consigue, se da de santos, y vuelve a los 
(Don Catrin, 64) 

de ‘darse de santos con un pufial.’ No se oye 
ya el final de la frase,” and he gives an example: 
‘Date de santos, que a tiempo.” 
CMalaret, 733) 
DEBER CONCEPTO A UNO. Producir, for- 
mar, © Causar en el juicio de alguien. 
“Es posible en tu tierra son tan ignor- 
cuales son sus derechos, ni 
las leyes que los condenan o favorecen? No 
eriq., U, ‘Yo y en prue 

Ilo, pido a Vds. 


(La Oui. 49) “. ..y a més de esto le debia yo 
concepto de que no era chismoso.” 
2299 
ECHARLE LOS POLVOS A UNA MUJER. 
malos bigotes, a la 
. una no a la que yo 
mis polvos; aunque nada he logrado.” 
(El 323) “Yo nombrar uno 
que otro que a mi misma me hado 
polvillos 
empefo.” 
cierto 
y que le echaban sus ra Tg sony pero de 
quiero decir, la chulea y se Saenaian ee con 
= dandole a entender que la adoraban,” (Ibid., 


58) 
‘Although admittedly “echar un polvo” has long 
had, on both sides of the Atlantic, the meaning 
of “to have sexual relations” (see Enciclop.. 
Univ., Echeverria, Sandoval, for example), it: 
appears certain that the term as used above re-* 
Presents a more moderate connotation. Note: 


Mapes, New ork, 1942, p. 67 and p. 206; (2) 
.a@ servant girl, not a king gir 
either, on whom I’ve tried my charms with- 


out | success. ” (Lizardi, The Itching Parrot, 
edited 


merle un lado a uno” (Sbarbi, 1, 
un costado” (Caballero, 297). 


CHILLAR LAS OREJAS A UNO. Avergon- 
ee un buen tabardillo al 


“orejas, 
someone down.” CHolkt, s.v. oreja 


DARSE DE SANTOS. Darse por bien librado 


me di de santos de 

age ino cintarazos.” 
eriqn 1, 381) “De doce a tres... .se va 
juegos..., siquiera una 


lish translation by Eugene Pressley, 
by A. Porter, New iow Tock, 1942, p. 95). 


ECHARSE UNO CON LAS PETACAS. 
E bandonar o descuidar un 


ido a lo que no 
eran ” CEL Perigq., 1, 153) “Lo 
conciencia de 


de més cdscaras y trapos 
que un palmito de Valencia, 
sale un espfritu flaco. (Dice. Hist.) 
ae loco concepto que me debian.” (Ibid., u, 444) 
eso, atraer moscas. 
“—Vea usted, la enferma es vieja, padece la 
Manuel Venegas, uses the term with apparently 
explotarle mucho o arruinarle. 
“..,.que era yo un picaro, vagabundo, ladrén y 
mal agradecido, que lo estaba saqueando 
después de comerle medio lado.” (El Periq., 1, 
273) “...los que me adulaban a todas horas + Ey Bho 
y los que me comian medio lado.” (Ibid., 1, tempt to seduce” (Lizardi, El Periquillo Sarni- 
119) pole ah el hambre me Bye traté de 
ir a ir algiin socorro a amigos que me 
habian comido medio lado y se habian divertido 
a mi costa.” (Ibid, m. 150) “...comen 
ellos medio lado, y luego...” (La Quij., 76 
This is obviously a variation of the stand 
negocio. 
“He visto, por desgracia, que...se han echado 
Largo, de modo que se levanté de alli chillandole 
las orejas.” (El Fede. 1, 126) 
he de poner mefiens uns fria, 93) la la almohada, echarse con las petacas, y volverse 
coll.) to dress corrientes. CIbid., 1, 280) “...y echéndose, 
facer sus (Pens. Mex., 90) 
ep un asunt term’s ~~ “Yendo cuesta arriba desfallece 
7 petacas; y luego que ja, ya © en- 
: tibia en una tarea u oficio, decimos que se 
; echa con las petacas.” (Cuervo, 653) Other 
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references: Donnell, 95; Membrefio, 135; Ocam- 

po, 211; en 390; Sandoval, 1, 435 and u, 

234; San’ 1, 586; Malaret, Ramos y 
, Storz, s.v. petacas. 

ES GANA. Es imposible. 


“Es gana, hijo; pobres no debemos ser 

deseche usted ese pensamiento.” ene. 
Mex., 137) “eee a no doy los perros, es 


gana, decta Pascual.” Cha Oui}, 20) 
“Frecuentemente decia a cada 
es gana.” (Diario de México, u, 310, net by 
Garcia Icazbalceta) “Pero... si es gana.” (Gallo 
pitag., 80) “Mi vida es tan ansina que hasta 
es gana.” (Mex. pint., 2 

Garcia Icaz Malaret, Santa- 


ences: 

maria, s.v. gana. 

LA ZALEA. Morir. 
fermedad 


no haya yo estacado en estos santos 
paredones.” (El Periq., 1, 192) .-Si por mi 
no fuera, a la hora ya 
la zalea.” (Ibid., u, 39) 
“Si no ha sido Ly: él hijo Goyo hubiera 


estacao la zalea...” (Mex. pint., 201) 
“Morir, con alusién a los 
llados 


paredes para 
secarse antes de curtirlas.” (Spell, 1, 206, note) 
Other references: Copla pop., 252; Santamaria, 
Storz, S.v. estacar. 

Cf. “Estacar uno el cuero. Por extensién morirse 
uno.” (Sandoval, 1, 516) 


TENER EL ESTOMAGO EN UN HILO. 
_ Sentir mucha hambre. 

-y asi tenia el estémago en un hilo, desean- 
do se acabara la prima ir a desquitarme 
con el chocolate...” CEl PEt Pera, 1, 191) 
Reference: Sandoval, m1, 689. 

re ion: “Tengo un 
hilito dicen algunas 
cuando desmayo a causa Haven 
es ito,’ 
de ahilo...” 
TAPARSE CON UNA Encubrirse 
a otros con t 
ero no tengas cuidado sepa, aunque 
vendas hasta los bancos pe 
aqui todos nos tapamos con una frazada, y 
Periq. 1, 403) 
“Frase familiar | 


Santamaria, 
Compare “taparse con la misma cobija” and 
taparse con la misma chamarra.” (Sandoval, n, 


“pn fin, hablaban de los pobres sargentos las 


avisado, le a qué Sala- 
manca: ijo que a estudiar leyes, decirlas 
de su amo el conde de Osorno.’ Y : ‘El 
la dijo las mil leyes atrochimochi y con asco...’ 
(Matraca de los pafios y sedas, SA tae, 


3214). bid.. note) 
SER MANO DE. Ser tiempo, ocasién, - 
‘ded de. po, opor: 


darse 

seré mano de que reviente usted, como sapo, de 
= vanidad.” (Ibid., 147) “... mercé 
la garrocha . 


reven ui: 
References: Malare mano. 


ale a si hay oportunidad de CSbarbi, 
u, 27) 


(A LA) MEDIA NARANJA. Evidentemente: 
Cen un) apuro o dificultad; o posiblemente, 
desenmascaramiento. 


“Pero el mismo padre vicario, que era un hom- 
bre muy pent, me. quit de lla_media 
naranja con el me ulo, diciendo:” (El 
“Yo Tos acusaré a la faz del 


hace ir a sacar piedr 

Ula.” @ Periq., 1, 453) 

8 sacar piedra micara al castillo de San 
wan “Ula: took m, 231) 


envian a 
San Jaan de Ulda.” CEl Periq. 1, 400-401) 
Seo Joan de, the 


4 tres mil leyes.” (El Periq., u, 216) “...hablan 
This expression would seem to be a variant of 
por casas que 
llama letrados, pero como me veian sin dinero, 
dezianme leyes.” (Crit., m, 128); “Decir leyes 
de algo o alguien ...lo tengo por equivalente a 
‘decir pestes.’ Cfr. Luis Miscelanea: 
‘A Tamayo, un | 
satisfecho de que el sefior 
semejante vida, y plegue a Dios que de aqui vy adhe om 
de ellos, y yo los pondré a la media naranja 
con mi pluma.” Pens. Mex., 103) “Pero 
apenas tuvo mi pluma un ligero descuido en 
contra de su opinién, quando me hacen plato 
de un ‘café’ [vergiienza o molestia], me sacan 
a la media naranja en un ‘auto,’ y me muelen a 
palos las costillas.” (Lizardi, El Fonsoiet Mexi- 
cano, México, ed. de 1814, tomo m1, p. 44) 
No further data on this term have been un- 
covered. The usual idiomatic meanings of 
“media naranja” no not fit. 
IR A SACAR PIEDRA MUCAR (o MO- 
CARA) A SAN JUAN DE ULOA. Ser 
mandado a la que se sitia en 
dos o mas se disculpan mutuamente.” (Spell, 1, Juan de Ulda. 
483) 
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“m ” and the famous Madame 
also comments on this 
stone: “The whole fortress [San Juan 
is composed of a stone which a 
neighboring island, a species of coral, excellent 
for building, a miicara. ime.” (Life in Mexico, 


London, 1843, p. 423) 


O1DOS OREJAS.  Locucién 
(deriv: dos que tal oyen’) que ex- 
la que causa un 

Ss que tales 

estas razones.” (El Perigq., 

“Ojidos que tal oyen, dice la esién familiar 

castellana; pero por el disparate de un estudiante 
se ha comin como en este lugar.” 

(Spell, I, 218, note) 


NO PODER VER OJOS EN OTRA CARA. 
muy ambicioso o envidioso. 

“Estos letradillos son mu envidiosos; no pueden 

ver ojos en otra cara.’ CE Periq., 1, 444) 

yr ee si y no admitir i en 

(Rubio, n, 51) 

PELAR LOS OJOS. Abrirlos mucho para mirar 

algo con atencién; estar alerta; mantener a la 

Vista. 

. sino pene estan sus amos pelando tantos ojos 
sobre su , y ahi va uno muy expuesto.’ 
(El Periq., 1, 395.276) 

-y no le cuadra que nadie le pele los ojos.” 
(Los de abajo, 36) “...un hombre que avan- 
zaba lentamente, expuesto a ser automovilizado, 
pelando tamafios ojos a diestro y siniestro,” 
= y canto, 184) 


bambas, 
de quoted in Membrefio, 133) 

eep one’s ggg ojos. Con los 


ojos pelones.) cuidadosa- 
mente.” (Guerrero de la Rosa, in Revista Ibero- 
americana, 1, 372) Other references: Copla 
pop., 136; Do 95; Malaret, 638; Santa- 
maria, $.v. 0j0; 221. 


PARAR LAS OREJAS. Aguzar el ofdo; prestar 
atenci 
“A las diez o doce bolas fué saliendo mi 
niimero (que me acuerdo era 7596) oe 
con tres mil pesos. Yo 
lo estaban 
darle la 


Thid. n, 3 
Reference: 409 
NO DAR PASO SIN LINTERNA. No hacer 


(COMO) PERRO EN BARRIO AJENO. 
por encontrarse entre gente 


extraia. 
-y mds entumido que perro en barrio ajeno, 
.” CEl Perigq., 


la més carifiosa h 
273) 

References: Ramos y Duarte, 537; Rubio, 1, 
235; Santamaria, s.v. perro. 

wee A UNO EN UN PETATE. Arruinar 


a uno enteramente. 


y Duarte, S.v. 
Cf. “Verse en un petate. Llegar a la ultima 
miseria.” (Ocampo, 


QUITAR ~ LAS PIEDRAS PARA PONER 
EN UNO 
tremosos, 


“Ta hards y 


menester que 

en mi _ hijo.” Periq., 

usted; dice que las mujeres somos PE gelling 

orgullosas . .ete.. que sé yo qué 
Vaya! si as para poner en 
nosotras!” . 176 


NO PERDERLE PISADA A UNO. Inmitarle 


per: ni dejé de a 
lecciones.” (El P. Periq, » I, 96) 
Reference: Santamaria, u, 490. 


OLERLE LA PODRIDA A UNO. q 
apren © reconocer las 
alguien o 


eron palabras usted), que por 

este motivo tenian frecuentes rifias.” (El Periq., 

m1, 359-360) 

Barbara, le olieron la 

y:. ” 

Although the verb 

figurative of 

Santamaria and 

itself remains undocumented. Li em- 

ployed an expression “saber las meni ” with 

what to a meaning: “Y 


él 


RENDIR EL nettiasA Confesar uno que ha 
sido vencido; la supremacia a otro. 


gestién sin recompensa. 
“... pues dandole una corta galita, porque no 
da paso sin linterna, te los asegurar4 en su 
baul.” (El Periq., 1,417). 
“Efectivamente, no daba paso sin linterna.” 
(Chucho, 1, 195) 
guardado, y dejaron a la viuda en un petate 
con sus — CEl Periq., u, 114) 
“Cuando Heliodoro se muera, las ha de dejar 
en un petate.” (Pueblo y canto, 182) 
dir4s todo eso por no gastar en 
abito y en la profesién; pero para eso no es 

vi una matita de ruda. 

jQué ojos me pelara el muerto 

(Copla pop., 136) en todo, seguir su ejemplo. 
demasiado burlén an bellaco, y no 
Ignoras que la codicia, echarme de sus 
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. los otros presos, que eran re oy profesores 
a su arte, le rendian el Perigo le confesaban 
la primacia...” (El 
.a quiénes tengamos el Neer de rendir el 
porrigo?” (Gallo pitag., 218) 
“Plinio y otros autores usan la frase herbam 
porrigere en boca del que confiesa haber sido 
vencido. Por esto antiguamente en las escuelas 
catedras de se usd que los que 
abian dicho a disparate, se hincasen ante 
el que se oe Be diciéndole ‘porrigo tibi’ 
y a esto alude la frase poco usada hoy de rendir 
el porrigo.” (Spell, 1, 23, note) 
DECIRLE A UNO PRIMORES. Insultarle. 
“Y sin mds cumplimientos, se arremetieron y 
afianzaron de las trenzas, d4ndose muchos araijios 
y diciéndose imores.” (El Perigq., 1, 448) 
Br econ “Primores. Es anténimo de ‘ primor,’ 
en nuestra semantica significa palabra o 
inculta, injuriosa, grosera. Se usa con el 
verbo decirse.” (Sandoval, m, 281 and 1, 315) 


HASTA LAS Hasta muy o 
demasiado 


“Yo a mas de esto, dormia hasta las quinientas,” 
1, 33) “... porque comia bien, 
quinientas,” (Don Catrin, 


cated. Note, 
las mil y quinientas. Demasiado tarde. 
Acad., s.v. quinientas) 


SALIR COMO RATA a TIRANTE. Salir 


guebrarme la cabeza, quizd4s no para 


idly the data located se 
xi novi 


“El 

despididse ; casi dirfa, con 
andaluces y argentinos, que salis de casa 
‘como rata tirante,’ frase que no figura en 
el léxico oficial.” (R. Monner Sans, bari- 


que se nos al hablar, Buenos 
Aires, 1933, p. 42) (2) “Salir gy rata 
tirante: Huir répidamente. ” (Juan B. va, 


“Modismos argentinos,” Crecimiento del 

Buenos Aires, 1925, P. 231). Perhaps the 

idiom was an andalucismo which was used in 

the New World but which has fallen out of 

usage except in Argentina. 

PONERSE CON SANSON A LAS PATADAS. 
Pretender luchar de manera desventajosa, con 

moral o materialmente. 


razén en lo que dicen y no se les puede disputar; 

a t j ” 

Reference: Rubio, 

QUEDARSE PARA VESTIR SANTOS wok 
REGANAR MUCHACHOS. Quedarse sol- 


owever, the related idiom: “A 


terona, ‘quedarse para vestir 
“Ella es una pobre vic > beata San Fran- 
cisco, doncella que se para vestir santos 


eference: Donnell, 97; u, 302; 
Santamaria, u, 540. 
Cf. “quedarse para v (Caballero, 


$.V.5 Quij., 457), “quedarse para 

estir im4genes” (La Quij., 694), 
a vestir santos © para encuerar 

(B. de Torres Propal 

and Other Works, ed. J. E Gillet, 3, vol 3 volumes, 

Brvn Mawr, 1943-1951, 116), 

vestir y recoger limosnas” an quedarse 

para vender estampas y gros = 

de la iglesia.” (Rubio, u, 116) 


, COMO EL (ELLA) SOLO (SOLA). Sin par; 


_ que no tiene i o semejante. 

. Anita la Blanda, m linda como ella 
Zaragata como y mi coquetilla 
favorita.” (El P. u, 343) -mozo de 
veinte afios, hab como él solo.” (Don 
Catrin, 19) a. 
“...a pesar ser sor 
valiente como él solo.” 
mis tiempos, 2 tomos, 
“Primitivo es valiente como ri solo.” 
1, 203) “Tello es como él solo.” (Ibid. 
y habladora como ella sola.” 


una mujer).” (Sandoval, 1, 203) 
= “El solo; la sola. Puerto Rico. Sin , 
usa para ‘ponderar la excelencia de algo. . ‘Le 
dis la sola paliza.”” (Malaret, 746) 


PONERLE A UNO COMO UN SUELO. 
Aplastar moral o 
ar trataba con la mayor al i los 
como un suelo, aun los.” (CEL 
re 333) ‘...este maldito Nariguetas 
puesto como un suelo.” (La Quij., 176) 

CE. a como un guifiapo, o un 
pingo. po, Oo un estropajo, o un 
trapo.” 905) 


DAR TABA. Charlar. 

“Estaba muy ufano en el estrado dando taba, 
como dicen, con la sefiora.” (El Periq., 1, 97) 
References: “Dar taba. Entretener una conver- 
sacién por interés distinto del que ella ofrece.” 


(Ocampo, 225 
Méj., te, charla. 


vulgarmen 

| s.v.) “Darle taba a uno. 

a long drawn-out conversation with 
» 
taba pezar a hablar con 
és que otro le deja.” (Dice. Acad., 
s.v. taba); “Meniar taba. Hablar a 
CE. Tiscornia, Poetas gauchescas, Buenos Aires, 
1940, p. 343 and p. 25). 


— TAREA DE. Muchos o muchas; cantidad 
“Me dié una tarea de palos...” (El Periq., 1, 


% la noche.” (La Quij., 146) : d id. ) 
No further a Reference: “Frase con que se pondera y en- 
” (Dice carece una buena o mala calidad de un hombre 
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273) “Me did tan soberbia tarea de trancazos 
que me dislocé un brazo,” (Ibid., 1, 307) 
“Pudiera darle ahora una feroz tarea 
trancazos.” (Ibid., u, 88) “Me dieron tan furiosa 
tarea de arahos y estrujones...” (Ibid., m, 350- 
351) “...tal tarea de trancazos...” ion 
Catrin 79) “...y me did tal tarea de golpes y 
patadas...” (La Quij., 238) 

Cf. “Dale tarea: se dice a los manteados.” 
(Sanchez de Badajoz, Libros de antano, in 
Fontecha, s.v.) 


PONER EL TECOLOTE. En un hospital, 
poner a un moribundo un crucifijo frente 
de la cama y una vela a los pies, antes de 
dormirse los entermeros. 

“A esta ceremonia de indolencia y poca caridad 

-llaman en los mas hospitales, poner el Tecolote.” 

CEl Periq., 1, 316, note) 

Reference: “Locucién usada en varios hospitales 

para dar a entender que algun enfermo esta ya 
a morir. Alude a t costumbre aneja de que 

»s enfermeros le ponen en la mesilla inmediata 

un pequeno crucifijo alumbrado con dos cabos 

de vela, retirandose aquéllos en sognice, para 
dejar que el enfermo muera cuando Dios lo 

disponga.” (Rivera, 249) 

This idiom possibly has some connection with 

the attitude of the Indians toward owls, de 

scribed by the explorer Carl Lumbholtz: ”Los 
tecolotes estan en desgracia entre los tarascos, 
pues siempre que ven alguno, lo maldicen y le 
amenazan con el machete. Cuando pasa un 
buho sobre la casa, tomalo el duefo por presagio 
de su cercana muerte y se pone a rezar.” (El 
México desconocido, 2 volumes, México, 1945, 
u, 412) 


TENER UNO CABEZA DE TEPEGUA E 
(or TEPEHUAEA). Ser tonto, estupido. 


[The tepeguaje is a leguminous tree charac- 


terized by a very hard wood.] 
“ .. pues aunque he sido ignorante, no he sido 
tonto, ni tenido cabeza de ‘tepeguaje’: 


facilmente me he docilitado a la razon.” (El 
Periq., 1, 105) 

References: Henriquez Urefia, 168, 174; Spell, 
m1, 286; Ramos y anon Santamaria, Storz, s.v. 
tepeguaje. 


DADO A LA TRAMPA. Descuidado, de- 
salinado. 

“La casa nuestra estaba de lo mds desatendida; 
los muchachos abandonados, yo mal vista, s 
criados descontentos y todo dado a la trampa. 
(El Periq., u, 420) 

The only reference located is that of Sandoval 
(1, 294) where the following examples are given: 
“Estoy dado a la trampa y con este traje no 
puedo acompajiarte a hacer la visita.” And “No 
te presentes al jefe porque en este momento 
est4 dado a la trampa y con seguridad se pasearia 


en tl. 

ESTAR VERDE. Faltar mucho para ‘ser verdad, 
o para la terminacién o consumacién de una 
cosa 0 asunto. 

“—Pero asi que acabes de aprender el oficio— 


le dije,—tendrds dinero y serd4s duefio de tu vol- 
—jQué verde esté esol—decia Andrés,” 
CFl Perig., 1, 459) “...y quisieras pasarte 
buena vida sin arriesgarte a nada; pero hijo, eso 
esta verde, porque el que no se arriesga no 
pasa la mar.” (Ibid., 374) “Quieres tener 
dinero, comer y vestir bien .;.. sin ningdn riesgo? 
Pues eso esta verde, hermano; con algun riesgo 
se alquila la casa.” (Ibid., u, 388) 

Reference: Sandoval, 1, 534. 


MAS ANCHO QUE VERDOLAGA EN 
HUERTA DE INDIO. Muy libre o a sus 
anchas. 

“...se daban por muy satisfechos con la solucién 

menos nerviosa, y nosotros qued4bamos mds 

anchos que verdolaga en huerta de indio...” 

(El Periq., 1, 87-88) 

“...y ella muy ancha, como verdolaga en huerta 

de indio.” (Calandria, 79) 

References: Heriquez Urea, 196-197; Rubio 

1, 236; Santamaria, s.v. verdolaga; Investi- 

aciones_ lingiiisticas, 5 tomos, Universidad 

Nacional de México, México, 1933-1938, 1, 191. 
is is a variant of the standard phrase ‘como 

verdolaga en huerto” (Dice. Acad., s.v. ver- 

dolaga). Ramos y Duarte (538) also lists “como 
verdolaga en milpa de indio.” 


ESTAR DE VUELTA. Tener dinero. 

“Asi lo hacemos todos los ‘cécoras’ y jugadores 
cuando estamos de ‘vuelta’: quiero decir, cuando 
estamos gananciosos...” (El Periq., 1, 283) 
“...a Jas tres de la tarde me quité la chupa en 
un zaguan y la fuf a empefiar. ; Qué trabajo me 
cost6 que me fiaran sobre ella cuatro reales!,. .. 
Después que anocheciéd y dieron las ocho, me 
entré miedo pensando que si me quedaba en la 
calle estaba tan de vuelta que podria ser que me 
encontrara una ronda o una patrulla y fuera 
a amanecer a la carcel.” (Ibid., 1, 318-319) 
“Vaya hermano, haz que nos traigan de al- 
morzar, pues tu estas de vuelta y nosotros ar- 
rancados [sin dinero].” (Don Catrin, 48) 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Astucia: Luis G. Inclan, Astucia, el jefe de 
los Hermanos de la Hoja, 2 tomos, México, 1908. 
Baile y cochino: José T. de Cuellar, “Baile 
y cochino,” La linterna magica, (Biblioteca del 
Universitario, tomo xxv) México, 


Band. de Rio Frio: Manuel Payno, Los ban- 
didos de Rio Frio, 2 tomos, México, 1919. 

Caballero: Ramén Caballero, Diccionario de 
— de la lengua castellana, Buenos Aires, 


Calandria: Rafael Delgado, La Calandria, 3a. 
ed. México, 1916. 

Copla pop.: Augusto Malaret, Los ameri- 
canismos en la copla popular y en el lenguaje 
culto, New York, 1947. 

Correas: Gonzalo de Correas, Vocabulario de 
——— y frases y frases proverbiales..., 2a. 

Madrid, 1924. 
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Crit.: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticén, ed. M. 
3 tomos, Philadelphia, 1938- 

40. 

Cuervo: Rufino J. Guervo, Apuntaciones 
criticas sobre el lenguaje bogetano, Paris, 1914. 

Chucho: de Cuellar, “Historia de 
Chucho el Ninfo,” 2 tomos, La linterna magica, 
tomos v y vi, Barcelona, 1890. 

Dice. Acad.: Diccionario de la Academia 
Espanola, 17a. ed., Madrid, 1947. 

icc. Hist.: Diccionario historico de la lengua 
castellana, ed. Academia Espanola, 2 tomos, 
A-Ce, Madrid, 1933. 

Don Catrin: J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi, Don 
Catrin de la Fachenda y fragmentos de otras 
obras, ed. J. R. Spell, México, 1944. 

Donnell: Albert L. Donnell, El lenguaje del 
Pensador Mejicano, México, 1950. 

Echeverria: Anibal Echeverria y Reyes, Voces 
usadas en Chile, Santiago de Chile, 1900. 

El Periq.: J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi, El 
Periquillo Sarniento, ed. Editorial Stylo, 2 
tomos, México, 1942. 

Enciclop. Univ.: Enciclopedia universal ilus- 
trada europeo-americana, Espasa Calpe, 80 
tomos, Barcelona, 1905-1933. 

Fontecha: Carmen Fontecha, Glosario de voces 
comentadas de textos clasicos, Madrid, 1941. 

Gagini: Carlos Gagini, Diccionario 
costarriquenismos, 2a. ed., San José, 1919. 

Gallo pitag.: Juan B. Morales, El gallo pi- 
tagdrico, México, 1845. 

Garcia Icazbalceta: Joaquin Garcia Icazbal- 
ceta, Vocabulario de mexicanismos, México, 
1899, 

Henriquez Ureha: Pedro Henriquez Urena, 
et al., El espanol de Méjico, los Estados Unidos 
y la América Central, Buenos Aires, 1938. 

Holt: Edwin B. Williams, Holt Spanish and 
English Dictonary, New York, 1955. 

La Quij.: J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi, La Qui- 
jotita y su prima, México, 1897. 

Los de abajo: Mariano Azuela, Los de abajo, 
ed. J. E. Englekirk and L. B. Kiddle, New 
York, 1939. 

Malaret: Augusto Malaret, Diccionario de 
een 3a. ed., San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
1946. 

Membrefio: Alberto Membrefio, Vocabulario 
de los provincialismos de Honduras, 2a. ed., 
Tegucigalpa, 1897. 

Mex. pint.: Los mexicanos pintados por si 
mismos, varios autores, México, 1954. 

Ocampo: Melchor Ocampo, Obras completas, 
tomo m1, México, 1901. 


Pens. Mex.: J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi, El 
Pensador Mexicano, estudio preliminar, seleccién 
y notas de Agustin Yaiiez, México, 1940. 

Pueblo y canto: Angel de Campo, Pueblo y 
canto, (Biblioteca del Estudiante Cinisenchaate, 
tomo 1x) México, 1939. 

os y Duarte: Félix Ramos y Duarte, 
Diccionario mexicanismos, México, 1895. 

Restrepo: Roberto Restrepo, Apuntaciones 
y correcciones de lenguaje, Bogota, 

43. 

Rivera: Luis M. Rivera, Origen y_ signifi- 
cacién, Guadalajara, 1922. 

Rubio: Dario Rubio, Refranes, proverbios, 
dichos, dicharachos mejicanos, 2a. ed., 2 
tomos, México, 1940. 

s.v.: sub voce. ; 

Sandoval: Lisandro Sandoval, Semdntica 
guatemaltense o diccionario de guatemaltequis- 
mos, 2 tomos, Guatemala, 1942. 

Santamaria: Francisco J. Santamaria, Diccion- 
ario general de americanismos, 3 tomos, México, 


Sbarbi: José M. Sbarbi, Diccionario de re- 
franes, adagios, proverbios ..., 2 tomos, Madrid, 
1942. 

Semant. amer.: Augusto Malaret, Semdntica 
americana, Cataho, Puerto Rico, 1943. 

a J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi, El Peri- 
— Sarniento, ed. J. R. Spell 3 tomos, México, 
1949, 

Storz: George C. Storz, Mexican Spanish, 
San Diego, 1946. 


Ply Juan Manuel Venegas, Compendio 


icinas o medicina practia, ca. ed. 


México, 1841. 


NOTES 


1Although it is not our purpose here to 
establish zones of usage, naturally the majority 
of terms are mejicanismos, although it will, be 
noted that some are listed in Guatemalan, 
Honduran, Porto Rican, Costa Rican, Cuban, 
Dominican, and some even in South American 
lexicons. 

2It perhaps should be pointed out that locu- 
tions in Lizardi’s works pertaining to some 
specialized field of usage, such as gambling or 
underworld terms, have been omitted. For a 
listing of some gambling terms appearing in 
El Periquillo Sarniento, see J. E. Davis, “Al- 
gunos problemas lexicograficos en El Periquillo 
Sarniento,” Revista Iberoamericana, xxi, Num. 
45 (Enero-Junio 1958), pp. 168-171. 


ENRIQUE ARAYA, HUMORISTA CHILENO 


Homero CastILLo 


Northwestern University 


Desde el ano 1928, en que Jenaro Prieto 
publicé su celebrada novela El socio,’ los 
lectores y criticos chilenos se habian visto 
privados de relatos extensos que, a modo 
de estimulante variacién tonal, se asomaran 
a los aspectos mas risuenos de la vida 
diaria de Chile.* Algunos novelistas de 
los decenios que mediaron entre la fecha 
en que aparecid la obra de Prieto y los 
anos en que los escritores de la llamada 
“nueva generacién de prosistas chilenos” 
empezaron sus labores de renovacién de 
la novela, Latorre y Gonzalez Vera,* por 
ejemplo, presentaron sus__ relatos 
novelescos algunos personajes y ciertas 
situaciones que revelaban un vago sentido 
o intencién humoristica. Sin embargo, no 
siendo el propésito principal de dichos 
autores encaminar su produccién por esa 
via o quizds careciendo de capacidad para 
llevar a feliz término tal labor, jamas per- 
severaron hasta consagrar su genio artistico 
al ejercicio sostenido y exclusivo de una 
orientacién de tono humoristico. 

Es muy posible que a causa de una larga 
espera o por haber saboreado en forma tan 
fugaz los breves instantes en que se le 
habian brindado oportunidades de sonreir, 
la critica chilena,* en 1948, cuando 
Enrique Araya entregé al publico su obra 
La luna era mi tierra,’ la saludara con 
términos elogiosos y de inmediato pre- 
miara al autor urgiendo al jurado para que 
se le concediera el galardén mas alto con 
que la Municipalidad de Santiago distin- 
gue anualmente las producciones mas 


aplaudidas. 


* Trabajo leido en la reunién anual de la Cen- 
tral States Modern Language Teachers Associ- 
~~ ce en St. Louis, Mo., el 2 de mavo 
1959. 
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En éxito de libreria aleanzado por la 
primera edicioén de la obra de este joven y 
hasta entonces desconocido prosista insto 
a la Empresa Editora Zig-Zag a embarcarse 
en la aventura comercial de reimprimirla, 
con resultados tan provechosos que sus 
prensas ya han lanzado cinco ediciones,” 
rapidamente agotadas por avidos lectores. 
Mas aun, la editorial se hizo cargo de 
otras composiciones del autor quien, 
alentado por la difusién de su primer en- 
sayo novelesco y acaso halagado por las 
loas de la critica, si no satisfecho con las 
retribuciones pecuniarias que le corres- 
pondieron, procuré afianzar algo mas su 
arte entregandose de Ileno en los anos 
siguientes al cultivo de las letras. En rapida 
sucesién aparecieron El caracol y la diosa, 
El dia menos pensado, Gerardo o los 
amores de una solterona y La jaula por 
dentro, esta ultima con dos impresiones 
en un ano.® 

Como al dar tan calurosa bienvenida a 
Araya, los criticos han coincidido en que 
sus demostraciones de admiracién des- 
cansan sobre algunos fundamentos, desde 
luego indiscutibles, parece oportuno in- 
sistir en que lo notable del autor no es 
tanto su insuperada calidad de “nuevo 
prosista,” sino mas bien la inclinacién que 
acusa a ubicarse en el plano humoristico, 
en el cual se le vid como promesa de ex- 
cepcionales creaciones por la riqueza y 
abundancia de los elementos  auto- 
biograficos que presagiaba tener a su dis- 
posicién. Por eso es que al enfocar la obra de 
Arava, no se puede prescindir de algunos 
aspectos de su vida, con tanta frecuencia 
coincidentes con los episodios narrados 
en sus libros. 

Desde luego puede considerarsele entre 
los jévenes escritores chilenos, si se le com- 
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para con los “viejos” de su patria, Eduardo 
Barrios, Joaquin Edwards Bello, Fernando 
Santivan, Rafael Maluenda Vy otros que 
aun viven, puesto que nacid el 28 de 
septiembre de 1912. Después de pasar los 
primeros anos de su vida en el norte del 
pais, se dirigié a la capital para hacer sus 
estudios en el Colegio de los Sagrados 
Corazones. De esto deducimos que sus 
padres dispondrian de recursos econédmicos 
suficientes como para poner a su hijo en 
un plantel cuyas puertas estén practica- 
mente cerradas a los menos agraciados ‘por 
la fortuna. Mas tarde inicia  estudios 
superiores en la Universidad Catélica, pero 
acaba recibiéndose de abogado en la de 
Chile, en 1947. Durante varios anos 
mantuvo a su numerosa prole con el 
sueldo que le proporcionaba el cargo de 
oficinista que servia en una reparticién 
fiscal. Quizids aumenté en parte sus en- 
tradas con los emolumentos- que le 
suministraban las labores periodisticas v 
radiales en que se mantenfa tan activo.’ 
Con fecha mas reciente, tal vez en re- 
conocimiento de sus servicios administra- 
tivos o por la fama adquirida en las letras, 
el gobierno de Chile le ha designado 
secretario de la embajada de ese pais en 
Buenos Aires. En los ultimos tres afios no 
ha publicado nada que indique su inten- 
cién de seguir perfecciondndose en la cre- 
acién literaria. Por el contrario, desde el 
punto de vista artistico, sus obras posteriores 
a 1948 dejan bastante que desear y revelan 
marcada inferioridad con respecto a su 
estreno en el mundo de las letras. 

La luna era mi tierra, considerada como 
la obra de mds mérito escrita por Arava, 
descansa sobre cimientos a todas luces 
autobiograficos. Narra tres etapas princi- 
pales de la vida de Eustaquio Arredondo 
Adriazola, protagonista del relato: su in- 
fancia, transcurrida durante varios afios de 
la nifiez en la regién norte de Chile: los 
afios escolares, pasados en colegios de 
teligiosos; y los accidentados estudios uni- 
versitarios cursados en Ja facultad de 


derecho. La ninez del personaje, no queda 
la menor duda, fué holgada ya que sus 
padres, asi como los parientes con quienes 
vivid algun tiempo, disponian de una 
situacién econdmica bastante prospera: 
Pas4bamos el invierno en un caserén con tres 
patios amplios, cuadrados, rodeados in- 
numerables piezas. Fn verano, viviamos en la 
hacienda “Valle Feértil,” de treinta mil caudras, 
con extensa cordillera, campos feraces, frutas 
exquisitas, leones y gatos monteses. En el 
caseron de Santiago siempre estaba Miguel 
Chacana, el mozo que mi padre trajo de la 
hacienda. En verano se quedaba solo, cuidando 
la casa, mientras nosotros huiamos al campo 
(p. 13).8 

También se observa la comodidad de 
los tios, cuando al enfermarse el padre de 
Eustaquio, éste y sus hermanos deben 
marcharse a La Serena para vivir en otro 
“inmenso caser6n” que alberga a_ tres 
ancianos que viven de sus rentas y sin 
preocupaciones econdmicas de ninguna 
clase. 

Los anos escolares, primarios y secun- 
darios. ast como también los iniciales de 
la vida universitaria, no acusan grandes 
cambios con respecto a los medios ma- 
teriales con que siempre habia contado 
la familia Arredondo. Vale la pena hacer 
hincapié en este momento de la existencia 
del personaje porque quizds ella explique 
la completa ausencia de] sentido de res- 
ponsabilidad que revela mds tarde en sus 
anos juveniles. El autor comienza a 
abordar las tres etapas de la vida del per- 
sonaje en los momentos criticos en que 
éste se encuentra sumamente escaso de 
dinero, sobrellevando la pesada carga de 
su matrimonio y sus cinco hijos, plagado 
de deudas y esforz4ndose por estudiar a 
fin de conseguir un titulo de abogado que 
debié obtener diez anos antes. Los buenos 
deseos de este maltrecho fracasado pronto 
se desharatados por la terminante de- 
cisi6n de la compafiia de electricidad que 
le corta la luz de la casa por hallarse sin 
pagar dos cuentas atrasadas. E] desdichado 
Eustaquio monologa acerca de su lamenta- 
ble situacién comprendiendo que “no es 
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luminosa perspectiva la de estudiar, a la 
luz de una vela y sin un centavo en el 
bolsillo.” Y luego cavila, dando la clave 
de toda la obra: 
La llamita, agitada por mi aliento, se contonea 
voluptuosa y se mira reflejada, como en la 
superficie de un lago, en el circulo brillante de 
vela. Pienso que, cuando era mas joven, yo 
también pirueteaba en la vida como esa 
lengiieta de fuego, con su misma _ inconsciencia, 
sin preocuparme de que, con el tiempo, cera 
y pabilo se consumen (p. 9). 

Esa es la motivacién que tiene el per- 
sonaje para iniciar el relato de un pasado 
que, en comparacién con el presente, le 
proporciona gratuitamente el placer de de- 
leitar su imaginacién y dar rienda suelta 
a sus recuerdos para sumir en el olvido su 
triste estado actual. La infantil despre- 
ocupacién de Eustaquio Arredondo tal vez 
se justifique como rasgo dominante de la 
nifez, pero se convierte en tragica in- 
dolencia, en repugnante incapacidad e 
imperdonable ineptitud para ganarse la 
vida cuando, ya en plena madurez, no 
tiene mas alternativa que declarar: “Llevo 
pasada, tal vez, la mitad de mi existencia 
vy me bato a la defensiva... En pleno vigor 
fisico y mental, no soy capaz de ganar 
dinero suficiente para atender a las necesi- 
dades primordiales de mi familia Cp.7),” 

Es un triste panorama, mezcla de fracaso 
por imprevision y falta de criterio, y de 
conformidad con un anémalo estado de 
cosas. todo esto autobiografico tam- 
bién? Aunque el autor tenia por aquel en- 
tonces unos 35 0 36 afios, es decir que 
casi habia ya pasado la mitad de su 
existencia, era oficinista como su personaje 
y habia tardado afios en recibirse de 
abogado, nos resistimos a verlo identificado 
con Eustaquio Arredondo. Los criticos, 
empero, han creido que estos estados de 
4nimo y estas situaciones de extremada 
indigencia, constituyen los momentos en 
que Araya mejor satura de humorismo su 
celebrada creacién, “...narraci6n de una 
serie de contratiempos y malaventuras de 
un hombre simple y sin complicaciones 


. . « del cual el publico hace objeto de 
risa del mismo modo que del individuo 
caido en medio de la vereda al resbalar en 
una cascara de fruta, desparramando por 
un lado su sombrero y de otro los paquetes 
que lleva.*” 

2Sera todo esto motivo de risa? Por el 
curso que toman los episodios y por el 
encadenamiento de circunstancias que 
llevan al personaje al deplorable estado de 
postracion en que aparece pagina tras 
pagina a nosotros nos parece que el prota- 
gonista se le ha converido al escritor 
en un sujeto cuya actitud frente a 
las obligaciones que impone la_ vida 
es la de un desvergonzado cinico, la 
de un grandisimo sinvergiienza, oportunis- 
ta y carente de la mds minima decencia. 
Su temprana impulsividad erética le leva 
al borde de lo patolégicamente incurable. 
Ha sido un parasito social que en los 
mejores afos juveniles no ha demostrado 
aptitud sino para acciones negativas y al 
llegar a la madurez, con pesado lastre 
sobre los hombros, se consuela diciendo: 
“Cuando esté viejo ;no podré alimentarme 
ni yo mismo.” 

E] autor procura, es verdad, suavizar 
tanto descaro del personaje con parches y 
ribetes humoristicos que atemperen la 
amargura y desolacién moral y espiritual 
esparcida en el desenvolvimiento de la 
accién. Sin embargo, Araya no logra su 
propésito porque carece de la destreza 
artistica que se precisa para dosificar el 
numero, la extensién, frecuencia e intensi- 
dad de las escenas que han.de servir de 
materia prima al toque humoristico. Ignora 
este autor la técnica de crear circunstancias, 
rasgos, episodios y personajes a los cuales 
se les pueda comunicar ese hdlito hondo e 
integral que, invadiendo imperceptible- 
mente la narracién, logra transubstanciar 
lo tragico y absurdo en algo placentero y 
conducente a una natural sonrisa de con- 
descendencia. E] humorismo de Arava no 
es ni siquiera un suave y bien aplicado 
barniz, sino una sucesién burdos 
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brochazos lanzados desordenadamente en 
el curso del relato. 


Resulta muy notorio que Enrique Araya 
es demasiado adicto a echar mano de 
recursos algo chocantes al buen gusto. El 
lector se topa frecuentemente con com- 
paraciones escabrosas y hasta obscenas, se 
desilusiona al observar que numerosos 
episodios se convierten en_ situaciones 
bastante chabacanas con el tinico propésito 
de arrastrar a los personajes, y por ende la 
accion, al terreno de la hilaridad desen- 
frenada. A menudo la comicidad que se 
desea crear va explicada en_ pdarrafos 
especiales y separados de la accién, como 
comentario explicativo del escritor. De- 
muéstrase asi la incapacidad del artista 
para fundir un humorismo de buena ley 
con la fisonomia de los personajes 0 por lo 
menos incorporarlo al desarrollo episddico. 
Incontables son los pasajes que el 
critico, por decencia, nunca podré repetir 
a fin de probar que nada tienen de 
humoristicos, pero que el autor varias veces 
repite en su obra, tal vez por creerlos 
divertidos. Veamos uno medianamente 
aceptable: 

Mi padre me apodé “Depésito,” y la sola enuncia- 
cién de esta palabra me hacia Illorar. 

Bajo la presién del temor, la vergiienza o la 
inquietud, mis reservas liquidas se vaciaban por 
otro conducto. Cuando mi madre proyectaba 
una visita conmigo, empezaba por vaciar mi 
vejiga; sin embargo, en el tranvia, en la calle 
o en casa visitada, era necesario proceder a 
nuevos vaciamientos para evitar el rebase (p. 10). 

Mas adelante, el escritor procede a 
detallarnos en diversas p4ginas las varias 
ocasiones en que este nifio tuvo la desgracia 
de mojarse o ser victima de algo peor, 
deleitandose burdamente en descripciones 
minuciosas que chocarian hasta al menos 
moralista. El mal gusto que revela el na- 
trador, por desgracia, le lleva a estropear 
algunas escenas que sin la adiccién a la 
inmundicia serian originales y quizds 
chistosas. Cuenta Eustaquio, por ejemplo, 
que su madre demostraba sumo empefio 
por ensefiar a sus hijos ciertas expresiones 


en inglas y que de ello él sacé buen partido 
por lo menos una vez que fué a visitar un 
barco inglés: 


Mientras almorzabamos a bordo, con mi mujer, 
en un comedor atestado de gente distinguida y 
muchos extranjeros, presenti que estornudaria. 
Sabiéndome sin pahuelo, dije a mi esposa:— 
Have your handkerchief?!? 


Como ella ignoraba totalmente el sentido de 
esta frase, hube de perder tiempo en repetirsela 
en castellano. Mientras abria su cartera para 
pasarme el pafiuelo, me sobrevino el estornudo 
mds violento de mi vida. No tuve tiempo de 
atajar la erupciédn del arroz que tenia en mi 
boca, y mi vecino del frente padecié el chubasco 
sin atenuaciones. Avergonzado, dije a mi victima, 
creyéndole de nacionalidad inglesa: 

—I beg your pardon.... 

Pero como el afectado era tan chileno como yo, 
juzg6 conveniente no aceptar las explicaciones y 
dar libre expansién a su enojo. Mientras se 
sacaba el arroz de los ojos, las orejas y el pelo, 
me respondié: 

—Gringo dem... tapate la boca otra vez.*! 

Reconociendo mi culpabilidad fingi no en- 
tender castellano; le hice .una cortés reverencia 
y agregué: 

—Don't mention it. 

Desde ese momento no pude hablar, durante 
el almuerzo, nada en mi idioma natal. Sdélo, de 
vez en cuando, me dirigia a mi esposa diciéndole: 
Don’t put the elbows on the table, Don’t forget 
to clean your teeth, etc. Mi esposa, tal vez mas 
ignorante que yo en idiomas y convencida de la 
necesidad de que el llovido vecino nos creyera 
ingleses, me contestaba con las as frases que 
habia aprendido en el colegio: That is a table, 
I am six years old, That is a horse...(p. 19). 


El humorismo de esta escena seria de 
mejor calidad, si no Ja rodearan los nada 
divertidos pasos de la lluvia de arroz y, 
sobre todo, los elementos descriptivos del 
estado en que quedé el vecino. El lector 


‘inteligente puede facilmente imaginar todo 


esto como mejor le plazca. Es que en los 
episodios destinados al humorismo, Araya 
siempre desemboca en la ordinariez o en 
la chocarreria. 

Desde los tempranos afos de la nifez, 
Eustaquio Arredondo se inclina a ciertas 
predileccionies sexuales que mas tarde han 
de convertirse en la nota obsesionante de 
su vida. La presencia de inocentes grabados 
escolares, de toda clase de mujeres o de 
estados emocionales de dudosa existencia 
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en un nifo, como bien lo ha apuntado 
Dussuel,’* sumen al personaje en profun- 
das divagaciones que, con el correr de los 
ahos, se convierten en las directrices de 
su vida y en los moviles irrefrenables de 
su comportamiento. La pasién morbosa de 
Arredondo no s6lo le impele a relatar con 
detalles sus aventuras e impresiones de 
lo que ve, oye, hace e imagina, ocupando 
el autor capitulos enteros desprovistos de 
todo humorismo, sino que con frecuencia 
le hunde en crisis amorosas de las cuales 
sale deshecho espiritual y fisicamente. En 
efecto, la irregularidad de sus estudios, in- 
terrumpidos en incontables ocasiones, y 
hasta la bancarrota econédmica en que se 
despefia, se deben casi siempre a su des- 
medido sensualismo. Cuando por fin logra 
saciar su ardor erético, con un casamiento 
temprano y sin muchas perspectivas de 
prosperidad material, si bien queda curado 
de sus constantes desilusiones amorosas, ya 
se ha habituado a la inconstancia, la 
imprevision y el pngano. Con visible falta 
de criterio ensaya varias ocupaciones, 
secretario de abogado, agricultor, adminis- 
trador de fundo, ayudante de un politico, 
vy en todas fracasa. 

La psicologia de Eustaquio Arredondo 
es una extraha mezcla en que alternan la 
facilidad con que le vence el hastio y la 
carencia de sociabilidad que le hace inso- 
portable su convivencia con las personas 
con quienes tiene que coexistir. En la 
mayoria de los casos se ve derrotado por 
la improvisacion que impera en su vida 
pero, por otra parte, posee el don excep- 
cional de embaucar e ingeniar toda suerte 
de artimafas que le faciliten la vida o le 
ayuden a favorecer sus planes quijotescos. 
Algunos de los ardides que inventa son 
fantasticamente inverosimiles porque su 
creador ha crefdo ver en ellos la fuente 
imprescindible de su humorismo. Y al 
concluir el relato de treinta y cinco afios 
de catdstrofes, cuando se espera alguna 
nota que alivie la monotonia de sus alo- 
cados vaivenes, el personaje epiloga asi su 


equivoca exiStencia: 


Ahora, mi unica esperanza es que el tiempo 
transcurra sin damarme mucho para jubilar y 
poder dormir sin despertador...En ese lapso, 
pude haber preparado el examen de Licenciatura 
en Derecho; pero, desviado en mi propésito por 
misteriosas fuerzas, he resumido los treinta y 
cinco afios que llevo vividos. Trabajo impro- 
ductivo como todos los que he realizado. 

Meditando sobre esta fatal tendencia mia a 
no hacer lo que debo, he Ilegado a la conclusién 
de que me equivoqué de planeta y que la luna 
era mi tierra. 

Nuestra manera de valorizar la obra de 
Araya parece coincidir con la autocritica 
que se apresura a anticipar el autor. Sin 
embargo, aunque por los elogios 
merecidos que se le han tributado, La 
luna era mi tierra bien pudiera ser en- 
casillada entre los “trabajos improductivos” 
de las letras chilenas de los ultimos diez 
anos, desde otro punto de vista la labor 
del nuevo literato es digna de interds. Es, 
desde luego, reveladora de un modo de 
vivir y de educar que, aunque carica- 
turizado con exageracién v descuido, deja 
como residuo una realidad tangible. La 
molicie de una vida burguesa, incon- 
fundible en el caso la familia Arredondo, 
que mantiene al hijo en calidad de para- 
sito hasta edad algo avanzada, conduce 
necesariamente a la irresponsabilidad, falta 
de criterio y de independencia de que da 
muestras Eustaquio, quizds con mal 
dosificada intensidad y frecvncia. Pero no 
es sdlo el circulo familiar « —1e moldea 
su modo de ser porque se ve con claridad 
meridiana que la educacién que se le im- 
parte es impractica y en exceso intelec- 
tualista. Como resultado de la instruccién 
teérica con que se le atosiga, se convierte 
en un ser inservible cuyo planeta ver- 
daderamente debiera ser Ja luna. Asi se 
explican también su incontenible erotismo 
yv su carencia de pericia para batallar en 
la vida terrenal. Su natural ingenio y 
osadia para urdir pillerias, engafiar y 
aventurarse en terrenos que desconoce son 
los unicos medios defensivos que le quedan 
para no convertirse en un paria. Pero lo 
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mas notable es que en medio de esta vida 
cadtica y a pesar de los fracasos, Eustaquio 
no desespera. Mantiene una admirable 
actitud de conformidad ante lo adverso y 
ante los tropiezos que le depara su fatal 
ineptitud. No hay en todo el relato ni un 
solo instante en que se rebele 0 asuma una 
actitud tragica frente al peso incontenible 
de su fatalidad o de su anonimato. Por 
el contrario, tan pronto como se ve des- 
provisto de los medios que le han permitido 
seguir subsistiendo, concibe nuevos planes, 
descubre métodos y se sittia en medios 
que le allanen, aunque sea por corto tiem- 
po, la satistaccién de sus necesidades mas 
inmediatas. Por eso es que se dedica a la 
agricultura, sin saber nada del cultivo de 
la tierra; ensaya la crianza de animales, 
ignorando por completo los conocimientos 
basicos que para ello hay que tener; con- 
trae deudas, sin ni siquiera vislumbrar la 
forma en que las va a cancelar, y no tiene 
escrupulos en falsear los hechos para con- 
seguir los préstamos que tanto le urgen. 

De todo lo anterior resulta que, si bien 
el personaje es insignificante como ente 
social, posee rasgos negativos bien defi- 
nidos y llega a caracterizarse hasta tal pun- 
to que el lector pronto puede imaginar 
por anticipado el curso de su ajetreada 
existencia. Sera Eustaquio Arredondo, 
cabe preguntar, representante tipico de 
cierto sector de la sociedad chilena que 
alli, como en otras partes, tiene que contar 
con sujetos mediocres de inconfundible 
fisonomia? Si asi fuera, Araya nos habria 
entregado una obra de incalculable mérito 
porque afiadiria un nuevo elemento a la 
st literaria de su patria. 

La correspondencia entre la calidad ex- 
presiva de la prosa de Araya y la proyeccién 
social de su protagonista es muy estrecha. 
El lenguaje Ilano, préximo al desalitio, 
plagado de descuidos y tapizado de malicia, 
chistes y palabrotas, guarda la debida con- 
sonancia asi con el personajes central como 
con los secundarios pues todos ellos se 
acompafian fielmente en el cortejo de 


mediocridad y anonimato social en que los 
ha colecado el narrador. 

En obras posteriores, Enrique Araya se 
ha desviado un tanto de la orientacién auto- 
biografica que predomina en La luna era 
mi tierra. El caracol y la diosa es un ex- 
travio fantastico en que se pierde el 
escritor con el pretexto de sacarle partido 
a la demencia del protagonista, y Gerardo 
o los amores de una solterona constituye 
un ensayo de “crimen perfecto,” tan ab- 
surdamente increible como el clima 
imaginario que se procuraba fabricar en 
la segunda de sus producciones. En El dia 
menos pensado repite, claro esta que con 
menos interés para el lector, una amarga 
serie de estampas extravagantes en que se 
relatan los planes estrafalarios de una 
cantidad de personajes apocados e inutiles. 
Y en La jaula por dentro, empleando la 
técnica epistolar, nos descubre la _fiso- 
nomia de un oficinista que, hastiado de 
sus ocupaciones rutinarias, encuentra solaz 
en una variada cantidad de aventuras muy 
poco originales, carentes de nexo Vv des- 
provistas también de todo sentido humoris- 
tico fino. 

En conclusién, la obra de Araya no 
interesaria desde el punto de vista artistico, 
si no hubiera sido tan aplaudida por la 
critica y tan celebrada por los lectores. 
Quizds se hayan encontrado cémicas las 
ocasionales bufonadas de los personajes 0 
se pueda descubrir alguna coincidencia de 
gustos con las aficiones del autor. Lo que 
para nosotros queda de este “nuevo prosista” 
es su aptitud para extractar del medio una 
galeria de personajes mediocres que, en 
contadisimas ocasiones, se dan en calidad 
de primeros actores de la comedia social 
cotidiana. Araya destaca este segmento 
humano y lo ubica en un escenario pro- 
picio, sin convertirlo en objeto de tragedia 
ni violencia. Con ello se aparta de un 
recurso ya muy manoseado en las letras 
hispanoamericanas. Los protagonistas vege- 
tan con filoséfica despreocupacién, acom- 
pafiados de los personajes secundarios, y 
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viven con ligereza hasta que al llegar al 
término de su existencia, no tienen més 
remedio que la conformidad con el deplora- 
ble anonimato que les corresponde en la 
sociedad. Es esta una nueva dimensién 
del relato chileno, una nueva faceta 
novelesca, que de ser cultivada con mas 
esmero y prudencia, podra llegar a pro- 
porcionar insospechadas novedades, si no 
cambios muy saludables y creaciones de 
nuevas formas, en los cansados moldes en 
ue a veces se debate o yace postrada la 
novela de Chile y del nuevo mundo. 


NOTAS 


1E] éxito de El socio es inidiscutible por el 
numero de ediciones que se han hecho de la 
novela y por haber resistido el rigor de una 
critica minuciosa. En 1928 la Imprenta Uni- 
versitaria hizo dos ediciones de esta obra, en 
1933 y 1939 la Editorial Nascimento lanzé 
sendas impresiones, y en 1954 y 1955 la Editorial 
del Pacifico tuvo a su cargo las ultimas 
publicaciones que se conocen en Chile. E] valor 
socio ha sido reconocido también en al ex- 
sone, como se puede ver por las tres ediciones 
de Espasa-Calpe penn, en 1940, 1944 y 
1945; por la de Aguilar, en 1949; por la escolar 
de The Dryden Press, 1947, a cargo de Mar- 
garita de Mayo y Sheila Emerson, y por las 
traducciones al yugoeslavo, Drug, 1930, y al 
inglés, Partner, aparecida en Londres, 1931. 
PCE. Donald F. Fogelquist, “The Humorous 
Genius of José Santos Gonzalez Vera,” His- 
ia, xxxvt (1953), 314-318; Hugo Montes y 
[alo Orlandi, Historia de la literatura chilena, 
antiago de Chile, Editorial del Pacifico, 1955, 
201-206. 
3 Comentarios criticos elogiando La luna era mi 
tierra son los de José Maria Souviron en El 
Diario Ilustrado del 13 de abril de 1948; Misael 
Correa Pastene, El Diario Ilustrado, 13 de junio 
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de 1948; Eleazar Huerta, Revista de Occidente 
(de Stgo. de Chile), No. 35, mayo de 1948; 
Milton Rossel, Zig-Zag, 16 de abril de 1948. De 
igual corte son las paginas que le dedica a 
Araya, Francisco Santana en La nueva gene- 
racién de prosistas chilenos, Santiago de Chile, 
Editorial Nascimento, 1949, 42-44; Hugo Lindo 
en “Enrique Araya, humorista chileno,” Cul- 
tura (San Salvador), vol. 4, julio-agosto de 
1955, 103-106! Diccionario de la literatura 
latinoamericana—Chile, Washington, D.C., Unién 
Panamericana, 1958, p. 8. Mas parco en su 
apreciacién critica de la obra de Araya es Raul 
Silva tro en Panorama de la literatura 
chilena, México D.F., Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, 1955, p. 216. 

4 La luna era mi tierra, Santiago de Chile, Im- 
prenta Chile, 1948. 320 paginas. 

5 Las ediciones de La luna era mi tierra hechas 
por Zig-Zag son de los afios 1949, dos im- 
presiones, 1950, 1953 y 1955. 

® El caracol y la diosa, Zig-Zag, 1950, 155 
paginas; El dia menos pensado, Zig-Zag, 1952, 
226 paginas; Gerardo o los amores de una sol- 
terona, Zig-Zag, 1953, 269 paginas; La jaula por 
dentro, Imprenta Artes y Letras, 1955, 183 
p4ginas, con una nota critica, de Hugo Lindo 
en las solapas interiores de las tapas. La segunda 
edicién de este libro es idéntica a la primera de 
julio de 1955, excepto el color de la portada y 
la fecha que es agosto de 1955. 

7-Araya es autor de diez obras de teatro, que 
no hemos visto, mencionadas en las solapas in- 
teriores de las tapas de La luna era mi tierra, 
1953, pero de las cuales sélo se dan los siguientes 
titulos: El vendedor de palacio, La vuelta de don 
Camilo y Week-end en el Olimpo. 

8 Citamos de la edicién de 1953, consignada en 
la nota No. 5. 

® Agustin Billa Garrido, “El humorismo de 
Enrique Araya,” El Mercurio, Santiago de 
Chile, 27 de noviembre de 1955, p. 3. 

10 Reproducimos el texto en inglés sin modificar 


nada. 

11 E] lector podrd imaginar la palabra que hemos 
suprimido. 

12 Francisco Dussuel, Historia de la literatura 
chilena, Santiago de Chile, Ediciones Paulinas, 
1954, pp. 131-133. 
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(CHILE’S DRAMA RENAISSANCE 


Wits Knapp Jones 


Miami University 


It took only one of the ten days I spent 
in Chile during the winter season of 1957 
to realize the increased national theatrical 
activity. During my first visit, in 1917, 
though one company was touring the pro- 
vinces under the auspices of the newly 
founded Sociedad de Autores Teatrales de 
Chile, few people were interested in the 
national theatre. During my next visit, in 
1937, Alejandro Flores was offering a 
season of Chilean plays, but the crowds 
were flocking to the Spanish companies of 
Perales and Garcia Leén, and to Diaz de 
Mendoza and Maria Guerrero, who were 
performing Marquina’s plays with the 
dramatist himself in one of the rdles. 

By 1958, Chilean dramatists had come 
into their own. During the intervening 
twenty years, some students of Santiago's 
Institute of Pedagogy under Pedro de la 
Barra had taken old Spanish farces to 
parts of Chile where the theatre had been 
unknown, and, encouraged by their suc- 
cesses in 1941 had inaugurated an Experi- 
mental, Theatre at the University of Chile. 
Beginning with a budget of a few hundred 

os to spend on plays by Cervantes and 
Malle Inclan, they had gone on, the fol- 
7 lowing season, with a ten thousand peso 
budget to introduce Chilean plays as well. 
With their inspiration, students of archi- 
tecture at the Catholic University, under 
Professor Pedro Mortheiru, established El 
Teatro de Ensayo in 1944. 

At first, both these groups were much 
like student drama organizations in North 
American Universities, but soon the 
Chileans turned professional. As the gov- 
ernment allotted moncy to the University 
of Chile to form and run the Philharmonic 
orchestra and the Chilean Ballet, so it 
began sponsoring the dramatic company, 


with salaries high enough so that the actors 
could devote their entire time to their pro- 
fession. Money was later provided for a 
schoo] of acting, and finally, realizing that 
a national drama was impossible without 
writers, prize contests and scholarships 
were set up for playwrights. 

The Catholic University followed a 
similar pattern. Beginning with a perfor- 
mance of El Peregrino by Josef de Valdi- 
vielso, a contemporary of Lope de Vega, a 
permanent professional cast was establish- 
ed at its Teatro de Ensayo. In the first ten 
years of its existence, it presented forty-two 
plays, eight by Chilean authors. 

By the time I reached Santiago, two 
active University troupes had their own 
theatres, with frequent tours to the pro- 
vinces, and a score of amateur groups were 
producing drama the length of Chile. In. 
addition, Santiago boasted half a dozen 
commercial theatres. To provide plays, 
there were more Chileans writing than 
ever before in the history of the nations. 
Of course some of the old plays had been 
revived, like Como en Santiago (1881) 
and Casi casamiento by Daniel Barros 
Grez (1834-1903), and La viuda de 
Apablaza (1928), by German Luco 
Cruchaga (1894-1936), as well as master- 
pieces by Armando Moock (1894-1942) 
and Antonio Acevedo Hernandez (b. 
1886), but the offerings were largely the 
plays of a crowd of active new writers, 
self-taught or students at the universities, 
a surprising number of them women. 

Among the first to be encouraged by 
the Teatro Experimental by performance 
in its Teatro Antonio Vargas was Enrique 
Bunster, a journalist born in Santiago in 
1912. He scoured Chile for folklore. He 
dramatized the legend of the skeleton 
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mariner of Caleuche in Un velero sale del 
puerto (1937), tried out in Buenos Aires’ 
Teatro de Pueblo in 1938 and ready for 
the Teatro Experimental in 1943. 

Then his Isla de los bucaneros (1940) 
won the first competition of the group in 
1945, and, when published in the magazine 
of the organization, won the 1946 Premio 
Municipal. Its technical difficulties pre- 
vented its production till 1950. It, too, 
grew out of folklore, dealing with an 
English butterfly hunter on Juan Fernan- 
dez Island. The dramatist gave it a uni- 
versal touch in showing the transformation 
of peaceful islanders into greedy pirates 
through a legend. When J. G. Underhill 
translated it into English, as Buccaneers, 
he declared it the equal of any play written 
in the United States. 

The director of Teatro Experimental 
also tried his hand at a sea play. Pedro de 
la Barca (b. 1913) had done evervthing 
else around the theatre. He had even 
written one play, La feria, while at the 
Instituto Pedagégico, but did not consider 
it good enough to offer for performance. 
However, while studying in England in 
1948, he wrote Viento en proa, about the 
adventurous Cecilia and the conservative 
Andrés, on a journey abroad the collier 
Chipana from Lota to Iquique. In an 
English version, it became the first South 
American play ever performed in London. 
Not till three years later did the Teatro 
Experimental produce it in Spanish. In 
1957, de la Barra wrote La piojera, named 
from a low class bar in Santiago, but the 
perfectionist in him keeps it unproduced. 
Now that he has retired and turned over 
the school to Professor Domingo Pida, he 
may have time to complete it. 

Another of what might be called the 
original Experimental group, is the dentist 
Maria Asuncién Requena. Born in Punta 
Arenas in 1918, she has won several prizes 
writing about that cold southland. Her 
Mr. Jones llega a las ocho won the 1952 
Teatro Nacional competition. Her historic- 
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al spectacle of colonial days, Fuerte Bulnes, 
got the Teatro Experimental prize in 1955 
and a performance, and in 1958 her Pan 
caliente was considered the best of the 
seventeen plays in the annual contest. Its 
theme, the basic brotherhood among the 
lower class in a desolate Chilean village, 
represents further experimenting for the 
author as do her more recent El camino 
mds largo (1959), about Latin America’s 
first woman physician, Ernestina Pérez, 
and Cuento de invierno, about the struggle 
between love and a career of a woman 
manager of a vast estate in Magallanes. 

Isidora Aguirre in another of the early 
Experimental dramatists. Born in Santiago 
in 1919, she had published a book of 
children’s stories, written and _ illustrated 
by herself, before she was twenty. In Paris 
in 1948 she studied moving ‘picture mak- 
ing. Returning to Chile in 1951 she turn- 
ed to the theatre and wrote the one act 
Entre dos trenes (1954) and the popular 
Carolina (1955). These and another short 
play, Pacto de medianoche (1954), have 
been performed by the Teatro Experi- 
mental. 

After experimenting with puppet and 
children’s plays, Sra. Aguirre turned to 
fullength . plays, first with the comedy 
Dos y dos son cinco (1956), showing the 
clash of middle and laboring classes, and 
then with the drama Las pascualas (1957), 
in which she gives realistic treatment to a 
romantic legend of three women of Con- 
cepcion who died over love of the same 
man. Since then, collaborating with 
Manuel Rojas (b. 1895), she produced a 
successful drama, Poblacién Esperanza 
(1959) set in an impoverished section of 
Santiago and showing that social workers 
can’t help the miserable until the cause 
of their misery is removed. In another vein, 
in 1960, she wrote the charming musical 
comedy La pérgola de las flores. 

The first national play presented by 
the Ensayo group was Comedias de guerra 


by the critic Santiago del Campo (b. 1916). 
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He had already won the Municipal Prize 
in 1936 with California. Besides Paisaje 
en desierto (1949) and an historical play 
of La Serena, Que vienen los piratas 
(1942) performed by Margarita Xirgu, he 
is the author of the poetic plays El de- 
pravado Acuna and Morir por Catalina, 
based on La Quintrala story and produced 
by Teatro Experimental in 1948. His dra- 
matizations of the Blest Gana novel 
Martin Rivas was one of the great successes 
of the 1954 Teatro de Ensayo season, with 
“Tito” Heiremans in the title rdle. 

More closely connected with that organi- 
zation, indeed one of its founders, is the 
psychological dramatist Gabriela Roepke 
(b. 1920), whose Santas mujeres and Los 
culpables were both produced by Ensayo. 
The second was the only Chilean play 
in their repertory when they toured Peru 
in 1955. It deals with a poor old maid 
whose desire for wealth was to blame for 
her desires to kil! her rich cousin. Recent- 
ly revived as Juegos silenciosos for the 
1959 season, it was warmly acclaimed by 
critics, though not by the public. Her La 
invitacion (1954) won both the Municipal 
Prize and the Caupolican Critics’ prize. 
In 1957, Miss Roepke studied drama at 
North Carolina and wrote two more plays, 
Mariposa blanca, winner of two awards, 
and Los peligros de la gran literatura. 

Several successful novelists have profit- 
ed by the Ensayo help in turning drama- 
tists. The romantic novelist Valentin 
Murillo became realistic and satirical in 


portraying Rodolfo Tinterin, lying to get ° 


rich in an 1870 law court, in El patio de 
los tribunales (1950). Under the pen 
name “James Ernhard,” Camilo Pérez de 
Arce writes detective novels. As a drama- 
tist, he is still searching for his medium. 
His surrealistic El Cid (1950) was pre- 
ceded by two dramas, El drbol and Ser o 
no ser. Then came some thrillers, Raza de 
bronce (1956) and Comedia para asesinos 
(1957). He has also written the comedy 
Sesenta seis trece about a lottery ticket, 


and the historical El correo del rey. 

Two other dramatists belong in this 
original Ensayo group. Doctor Roberto 
Sarah, born in Parral in 1918, began writ- 
ing plays while still at the university. His 
Las idolatras, second prize winner in the 
General Theatre Contest of 1938, was lost 
while lent to a visiting Argentine actor. 
In 1949, his Algin dia about ordinary 
people over a twenty year interval won 
the Teatro Nacional prize, as well as the 
Municipal and Caupolican prizes. It has 
been performed by a Chilean company, by 
Margarita Xirgu, and in an English trans- 
lation in London. 

El collar rojo (1952), El viajero parte 
al alba, the 1952 Teatro Nacional prize 
winner En la sombra prohibida, and the 
1958 Teatro de Ensayo winner Una luz 
en la lluvia, have since come from his 
pen, the last combining the social signifi- 
cance of Algiin dia with the fantasy of 
Garcia Lorca. It was part of the Catholic 
University’s 1959 season. Dr. Sarah is 
more interested in the internal struggle of 
his characters than in any external action. 
Therefore to him plot is not of great im- 
portance. 

Luis Alberto Heiremans (b. 1928) also 
wanted to be a doctor, but the theatre got 
into him and he made his debut as an actor 
in Alberto Camus’ Caligula in 1950. He 
also starred in the Ensayo production of 
Martin Rivas (1954). Between the two, 
he campleted a play a year: Noche de 
equinoccio (1951), La hora robada (1952), 
and La eterna trampa (1953). Supposed 
to translate Herni Gheon’s Christmas in 
the Circus, he gave it fantasy, poetry and 
Chilean local color as Navidad en el circo 
(1954). More truly Chilean and with 
deeper psychology in his Jaula en el arbol, 
winner of the 1957 Premio Critico. He 
also wrote Los giienos versos, an auto 
sacramental with Chilean atmosphere. His 
most recent work is the libretto of the de- 
lightful Esta seriorita Trini (1958), Chile’s 
first musical comedy, whose success com- 
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mariner of Caleuche in Un velero sale del 
puerto (1937), tried out in Buenos Aires’ 
Teatro de Pueblo in 1938 and ready for 
the Teatro Experimental in 1943. 

Then his Isla de los bucaneros (1940) 
won the first competition of the group in 
1945, and, when published in the magazine 
of the organization, won the 1946 Premio 
Municipal. Its technical difficulties pre- 
vented its production till 1950. It, too, 
grew out of folklore, dealing with an 
English butterfly hunter on Juan Fernan- 
dez Island. The dramatist gave it a uni- 
versal touch in showing the transformation 
of peaceful islanders into greedy pirates 
through a legend. When J. G. Underhill 
translated it into English, as Buccaneers, 
he declared it the equal of any play written 
in the United States. 

The director of Teatro Experimental 
also tried his hand at a sea play. Pedro de 
la Barca (b.1913) had done everything 
else around the theatre. He had even 
written one play, La feria, while at the 
Instituto Pedagdégico, hut did not consider 
it good enough to offer for performance. 
‘However, while studying in England in 
1948, he wrote Viento en proa, about the 
adventurous Cecilia and the conservative 
Andrés, on a journey abroad the collier 
Chipana from Lota to Iquique. In an 
English version, it became the first South 
American play ever performed in London. 
Not till three years later did the Teatro 
Experimental produce it in Spanish. In 
1957, de la Barra wrote La piojera, named 
from a low class bar in Santiago, but the 
perfectionist in him keeps it unproduced. 
Now that he has retired and turned over 
the school to Professor Domingo Pida, he 
may have time to complete it. 

Another of what might be called the 
original Experimental group, is the dentist 
Maria Asuncién Requena. Born in Punta 
Arenas in 1918, she has won several prizes 
writing about that cold southland. Her 
Mr. Jones llega a las ocho won the 1952 
Teatro Nacional competition. Her historic- 


al spectacle of colonial days, Fuerte Bulnes, 
got the Teatro Experimental prize in 1955 
and a performance, and in 1958 her Pan 
caliente was considered the best of the 
seventeen plays in the annual contest. Its 
theme, the basic brotherhood among the 
lower class in a desolate Chilean village, 
represents further experimenting for the 
author as do her more recent El camino 
mds largo (1959), about Latin America’s 
first woman physician, Emestina Pérez, 
and Cuento de invierno, about the struggle 
between love and a career of a woman 
manager of a vast estate in Magallanes. 

Isidora Aguirre in another of the early 
Experimental dramatists. Born in Santiago 
in 1919, she had published a book of 
children’s stories, written and _ illustrated 
by herself, before she was twenty. In Paris 
in 1948 she studied moving picture mak- 
ing. Returning to Chile in 1951 she turn- 
ed to the theatre and wrote the one act 
Entre dos trenes (1954) and the popular 
Carolina (1955). These and another short 
play, Pacto de medianoche (1954), have 
been performed by the Teatro Experi- 
mental. 

After experimenting with puppet and 
children’s plays, Sra. Aguirre turned to 
full-length plays, first with the comedy 
Dos y dos son cinco (1956), showing the 
clash of middle and laboring classes, and 
then with the drama Las pascualas (1957), 
in which she gives realistic treatment to a 
romantic legend of three women of Con- 
cepcion who died over love of the same 
man. Since then, collaborating with 
Manuel Rojas (b. 1895), she produced a 
successful drama, Poblacién Esperanza 
(1959) set in an impoverished section of 
Santiago and showing that social workers 
can’t help the miserable until the cause 
of their misery is removed. In another vein, 
in 1960, she wrote the charming musical 
comedy La pérgola de las flores. 

The first national play presented by 
the Ensayo group was Comedias de guerra 
by the critic Santiago del Campo (b. 1916). 
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He had already won the Municipal Prize 
in 1936 with California. Besides Paisaje 
en desierto (1949) and an historical play 
of La Serena, Que vienen los piratas 
(1942) performed by Margarita Xirgu, he 
is the author of the poetic plays El de- 
pravado Acufta and Morir por Catalina, 
based on La Quintrala story and produced 
by Teatro Experimental in 1948. His dra- 
matizations of the Blest Gana _ novel 
Martin Rivas was one of the great successes 
of the 1954 Teatro de Ensayo season, with 
“Tito” Heiremans in the title rédle. 

More closely connected with that organi- 
zation, indeed one of its founders, is the 
psychological dramatist Gabriela Roepke 
(b. 1920), whose Santas mujeres and Los 
culpables were both produced by Ensayo. 
The second was the only Chilean play 
in their repertory when they toured Peru 
in 1955. It deals with a poor old maid 
whose desire for wealth was to blame for 
her desires to kil! her rich cousin. Recent- 
ly revived as Juegos silenciosos for the 
1959 season, it was warmly acclaimed by 
critics, though not by the public. Her La 
invitacién (1954) won both the Municipal 
Prize and the Caupolic4n Critics’ prize. 
In 1957, Miss Roepke studied drama at 
North Carolina and wrote two more plays, 
Mariposa blanca, winner of two awards, 
and Los peligros de la gran literatura. 

Several successful novelists have profit- 
ed by the Ensayo help in turning drama- 
tists. The romantic novelist Valentin 
Murillo became realistic and satirical in 
portraying Rodolfo Tinterin, lying to get 
rich in an 1870 law court, in El patio de 
los tribunales (1950). Under the pen 
name “James Ernhard,” Camilo Pérez de 
Arce writes detective novels. As a drama- 
tist, he is still searching for his medium. 
His surrealistic El Cid (1950) was pre- 
ceded by two dramas, El drbol and Ser o 
no ser. Then came some thrillers, Raza de 
bronce (1956) and Comedia para asesinos 
(1957). He has also written the comedy 
Sesenta seis trece about a lottery ticket, 


and the historical El correo del rey. 

Two other dramatists belong in this 
original Ensayo group. Doctor Roberto 
Sarah, born in Parral in 1918, began writ- 
ing plays while still at the university. His 
Las idolatras, second prize winner in the 
General Theatre Contest of 1938, was lost 
while lent to a visiting Argentine actor. 
In 1949, his Algtn dia about ordinary 
people over a twenty year interval won 
the Teatro Nacional prize, as well as the 
Municipal and Caupolican prizes. It has 
been performed by a Chilean company, by 
Margarita Xirgu, and in an English trans- 
lation in London. 

El collar rojo (1952), El viajero parte 
al alba, the 1952 Teatro Nacional prize 
winner En la sombra prohibida, and the 
1958 Teatro de Ensayo winner Una luz 
en la lIluvia, have since come from his 
pen, the last combining the social signifi- 
cance of Algtin dia with the fantasy of 
Garcia Lorca. It was part of the Catholic 
University’s 1959 season. Dr. Sarah is 
more interested in the internal struggle of 
his characters than in any external action. 
Therefore to him plot is not of great im- 
portance. 

Luis Alberto Heiremans (b. 1928) also 
wanted to be a doctor, but the theatre got 
into him and he made his debut as an actor 
in Alberto Camus’ Caligula in 1950. He 
also starred in the Ensayo production of 
Martin Rivas (1954). Between the two, 
he campleted a play a year: Noche de 
equinoccio (1951), La hora robada (1952), 
and La eterna trampa (1953). Supposed 
to translate Herni Gheon’s Christmas in 
the Circus, he gave it fantasy, poetry and 
Chilean local color as Navidad en el circo 
(1954). More truly Chilean and with 
deeper psychology in his Jaula en el drbol, 
winner of the 1957 Premio Critico. He 
also wrote Los giienos versos, an auto 
sacramental with Chilean atmosphere. His 
most recent work is the libretto of the de- 
lightful Esta seviorita Trini (1958), Chile’s 


first musical comedy, whose success com- 
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pletely disrupted the production schedule 
of Ensayo’s Teatro Camilo Henriquez. It 
is a coincidence that advanced Chile and 
theatrically backward Paraguay were both 
enjoying their first national musical comedy 
the same season. Both are colorful and 
thoroughly national. Paraguay’s Raida poti 
(The Honorable Country Girl) while dra- 
matically inferior to the Chilean play, has 
the more catchy music (provided by four 
guitars and a harp). 

In what might be called the period of 
transition, between the original dramatists 
developed by the two university theatres 
and the recent wave of vounger writers, 
one finds several important dramatists. 
Juan Danis Rosello, a lawyer who won't 
let directors tamper with his scripts, has 
discussed social tendencies in La mdquina 
and Blanco y negro. Felipe Ravinet, a 
realist with a farcical side, has entertained 
audiences with the one act Si sefioras, aqui 
penan and Arcadio, in which a drunken 
angel visits the earth. The actress Clara 
Brevis (b.1916) has also taken time to 
write historical plays like Silla del sol and 
Cada cual a lo suyo. 

If Enrique Gajardo Velasquez (b. 1923) 
had not so many other occupations, like 
guiding a dozen Little Theatre groups in 
Chilean plays and teaching at the Teatro 
Experimental in Santiago, with theatre 
summer courses in South Chile, his would 
be an important name among dramatists, 
judging by the amusing one act El secreto 
(1956), El suefio interrumpido, Juan 
Maula y el garrudo, El zapatero de enfrente, 
and a recent trilogy. He did manage to 
find time for the three act Pool, produced 
for the 1960 Festival of University 
Theatres, and dealing with the problems 
of youth in a provincial theatre. 

It is with the young writers that the 
hopes of Chile’s theatre lie, and they are 
an active and ambitious lot. One of the 
youngest is Alejandro Sieveking (b. 1936). 
While still a student in the Experimental 
School of Acting, he completed the excel- 


lent two act El hermano Cristian, Cuando 
no esta la pared, and El paraiso semi-per- 
dido. Since then, his Parecido a la felicidad 
won the 1959 Municipal Prize, and was 
taken by university students on a tour of 
ten Latin American countries. It has some- 
thing of the flavor of Tennessee Williams. 

Egon Wolff (b. 1926), a chemical engi- 
neer who writes plays of psychological 
realism, received honorable mention for 
two of his plays in the 1957 Teatro Ex- 
perimental competitions. Discipulos del 
miedo, with its middle class problems, has 
already been produced. The other drama, 
Mansion de lechuzas, has been issued in 
mimeograph for the use of amateur groups. 

Fernando Debesa (b. 1921), the original 
stage designer for E] Teatro de Ensayo, 
did not qualify as dramatist till after mar- 
riage and a trip to the theatrical centers 
of the United States. Then his Mamé 
Rosa, one of the best costumbrista plays of 
recent years, won the 1955 Experimental 
Contest. It was produced in 1957 when 
its author was professor at the University 
of Chile. It deals with a half-century-long 
clash between the servant Rosenda and 
the patrona Misia Manuela, and in its 
study of the decay of a rich middle class 
family, is a social document of present day 
Chile. 

Sergio Vodanovich (b. 1928), less in- 
terested in national types, dealt with them 
in his first play El senador no es honorable 
(1952). His light comedy Mi mujer necesita 
marido (1953), was the hit of its season in 
the commercial theatre of Flores and Fron- 
taura and was also well received in Mexico. 
Somewhat more substantial is his La 
cigiiena también espera. While he was 
studying playwriting in the United States, 
Teatro de Ensayo opened its 1959 season 
with his prizewinning Deja que los perros 
ladren, about a father willing to do any- 
thing to get rich till he discovers his son 
following his example. The public recog- 
nized its power and his ability. 

Fernando Lamberg (b. 1928) began his 
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his career with the one act El periodista. 
He wrote El que construyd su propio 
infierno, then won second prize in 1958 
with Una antigua belleza, a pseudo-cos- 
tumbrista play, for surely such a heroine 
never existed in Chile. More successful 
was Una madeja para trepar, performed 
in Teatro Camara de Arlequin in 1960. 

Another product of Experimental is 
Fernando Cuadra Pinto (b. 1926) who 
began with the simple Siete lagartos and 
has strengthened his grip on his material 
with each new play. Encrucijada won 
honorable mention in the 1945 competi- 
tion. Las medeas (1948) got a first prize. 
Las murallas de Jérico, based on the critical 
sixth day of the siege, but with Faith and 
Truth more important than the doomed 
city, won a prize and a performance by 
Experimental in 1950. La vuelta al hogar, 
first played in Spain in 1956, was follow- 
ed by the powerful Dofia Tierra (1957) 
dealing with farm problems in Chile. Only 
his latest effort El diablo anda en Machali 
(1958) has been coldly received by the 
critics for its crude language, its treatment 
of prostitutes, and its anti-American 
sentiment. But the total output of Cuadra 
makes him one of the hopes of Chile’s 
theatre. 

At the risk of compiling a catalog, a few 
other dramatists should be mentioned. 
Dinka de Villarroel (b. 1909) of Lota won 
a medal for Campamentos (1945) about 
the salitre regions It was published with 
foreword by Acevedo Hernandez. The 
fierce Araucanian inhabitants of the region 
where she now lives figure in her melo- 
dramatic La tiltima trampa, about the clash 
between land owners and _ inquilinos, 
while her most recent play Cita en la 
cabafia (1959) goes back to Antofogasta. 

Lazy but talented José Antonio Garrido 
might be another Jardiel Poncela, if he 
wrote other plays like his witty Una 
camelia para Margarita. Ernesto Moog 
wrote a series of plays: Antes de que 
amanezca, Una bestia de piel oscura, and 


El dios en sombras, then got discouraged 
at being unable to find producers, and 
quit. Renan Reyes (b. 1937) in contrast, 
began writing at the age of thirteen in his 
small town where he had never seen a 
theatre. Without encouragement he com- 
pleted seven plays, one of which, Circulo, 
was performed by Experimental for 1959, 
and El tridngulo was programmed for 1960. 

Doctor Albert Daiber (b. 1922) is more 
fortunate. He founded his own company 
of actors near Osorno to produce his short 
farces like El Rio Misipulli (1955) El 
fotégrafo, and Maldita eleccién. Among 
earlier Chilean dramatists still popular are: 
Wilfredo Mayorga with La bruja, El 
corazon limita con el mar, and La marea; 
the folklorist Aurelio Diaz Meza (1879- 
1933) with Martes, Jueves y Sdbado, and 
Amorcillos, and three Indian dramas; and 
Benjamin Morgado (b. 1909) perpetual 
president of Unién de Escritores Ameri- 
canos, who started with children’s plays 
in 1935. His latest, Tempestad sin sollozos 
(1959), had 100 performances. 

So much for the dramatists of the two 
most important theatres in Santiago. But 
there are also commercial theatres appeal- 
ing to those who want diversion without 
deep thought. One dramatist, the wealthy 
Miguel Frank, decided in 1948 to con- 
struct a small theatre “just for laughs,” 
“Teatro de bolsillo,” the Chileans call it. 
At first, he was determined to offer sophis- 
ticated European plays. It took some time 
for the idea to catch on, but now he has 
a following for his translations and his 
original plays, though sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to know which is which. His Punto 
muerto is Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit 
transplanted to Chilean soil. I saw two by 
him during my visit. Matrimonio para tres 
is a broad farce about a woman who needs 
a baby to inherit a fortune. Wher hex 
aviator husband is reported dead, she re- 
marries at once, and on his return the two 
husbands quarrel over the paternity of the 
baby she says she is going to have. More 
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amusing is Frank’s Hombre del siglo about 
an angel sent to gather data for the Last 
Judgment, who becomes a butler in an 
aristocratic Santiago family. 

For other commercial theatres, Gerardo 
Larrain has furnished several thrillers, like 
La razon final which ends on a farcical 
note, and El crimen de M. Dubois, named 
from its detective hero, which was less 
successful. The longest run, however, has 
been achieved by El prestamista, by Fer- 
nando Josseau (b. 1924), who has written 
several ‘other psychological plays without 
much social significance. After studying 
with Margarita Xirgi, he entered the 
school of Teatro Experimental where he 
wrote and directed César, influenced by 
French Existentialism. Caesar symbolizes 
any fatalistic dictator, waiting to be killed. 
His Las goteras is the melodrama of a hunt- 
ed man taking refuge with a prostitute, 
and Esperaron el amanecer (1945) is an- 
other “hopeless” play. However his greatest 
hit was the sensation of the 1958 season, 
El prestamista, an experiment in which 
one actor, Raul Montenegro, plays three 


parts in a full-length murder mystery. Each 
is questioned by a detective represented by 
only a voice, sometimes recorded on tape, 
sometimes performed by an off-stage actor. 
After a six months’ run in Santiago, 
Montenegro took the tape recorder and 
toured Argentina and Uruguay. Then he 
returned to Santiago for another success- 
ful engagement. ened has completed 
Torre de marfil (1958). to follow El 
prestamista, if it ever closes. 

Admission prices at Santiago theatres 
are not high, in fact frequently less than 
a movie ticket, most performances draw 
good crowds, and the season has been 
profitable. This encourages both actors and 
authors, and. the prospects for the theatre’s 
future in Chile seem bright. Of all the 
countries | visited in my winter theatre 
circuit, I could put Chile at the top for 
abundance and excellence of plays, and 
when it comes to a national theatre, in 
the sense of playwrights and themes that 
are products of the country, there is no 
other South American nation even near to 
it. 
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El Cristo de Veldzquez contains no 
narrative and expounds no doctrines; it 
is a lyrical poem. We are of course not 
likely to think of it as such, for the main 
associations of lyrical poetry have tradi- 
tionally been with music, and we do not 
commonly regard Unamuno as a musical 
poet. Yet there is music in El Cristo de 
Veldquez, not in the sense that the verses 
“sound nice” when read aloud, but in that 
it is a skilfully organized texture of sound 
and meaning.’ It has the impetus, the 
drive and the continuity of music, and em- 
ploys many of the techniques of musical 
poetry, some of which we can readily ap- 
preciate: assonance, rhyme, alliteration, 
repetition, leitmotiv.? But more essential 
to the poem’s lyrical quality and perhaps 
less perceptible to ears turned to the 
rhythms of Spanish verse, are the effects 
of enjambement, medial stops and varied 
thythmic periods. 

Enjambement is abundantly used in the 
poem, though perhaps no more than in 
most poems in blank verse. If we compare, 
however, the enjambement of El Cristo de 
Velazquez with that of nearly any other 
Spanish poem, an important difference 
becomes clear. Using the distinction form- 
ulated by Daémaso Alonso, the enjambe- 
ment of Unamuno is abrupto, while tra- 
ditionally in Spanish poetry it is suave. 
“En el abrupto, el sentido se prolonga de 
un verso a otro, pero se quiebra subita- 
mente en el segundo...En el suave, el 
sentido prolongado también de un verso a 
otro, sigue fluyendo ligadamente en el 
segundo hasta la terminacién del ende- 
casilabo.”* Putting this in slightly different 
terms, we may say that abrupt enjambe- 
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THE MILTONIC RHYTHM OF UNAMUNO’S 
“EL CRISTO DE VELAZQUEZ” 


Carvin CANNON 
Amherst College 


ment is produced by a medial stop, while 
smooth enjambement occurs when the stop 
comes at the end of a verse.* In El Cristo 
de Velazquez the quantity of medial stops 
is perhaps unequalled in Spanish poetry. 
Of the 641 stops in the poem, 263, or 
nearly forty-three percent, are medial. 
Unamuno raised to a position of promi- 
nence what was previously an exception. 
That this was not the result of chance, of 
some innate incapacity to compose the 
smoothly enjambed lines (and thus write 
more “musical” poetry), but a deliberate 
part of the poem’s lyric design, is shown 
by a note Unamuno wrote in the final 
manuscript. Immediately below the first 
section, whose nineteen verses he had 
broken by eight medial stops, he explained: 
“Se cortan, para empezar el poema, los 
versos; las largas y amplias oleadas vendran 
luego.” 

The effect of the medial stops on the 
poem’s rhythm can scarcely be exaggerat- 
ed. In the first place, the rhythm is freed 
from much of the control of the hende- 
casyllable line. As long as the reader ex- 
pects full stops to fall only at the end of 
a line, the hendecasyllable remains a self- 
contained unit, even when it is in a se- 
quence of enjambed verses. But when the 
reader is forced to expect a full stop dur- 
ing the course of a line as well as at the 
end, his tendency to read the single line 
as separate and self-contained verse is 
weakened. The line ceases to function as 
the basic metrical unit, resulting in a free 
thythm conditioned by the henecasyllabic 
line, but no longer controlled by it. Since 
the single verse no longer retains the force 
of a relatively independent unit, the basic 
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structural unit is shifted from the verse 
to the sentence and to the paragraph. The 
verse of El Cristo de Velazquez may ac- 
cordingly be described as free rhythm con- 
ditioned by the hendecasyllabic line organ- 
ized into sentences and paragraphs. And 
in the second place, by weakening the 
individual line, the element determining 
the length and quality of the rhythmic 
sentence unit is no longer the prosodic 
pattern but the underlying requirements 
of sence and emotion. A new basis of 
rhythm is provided, suggesting a parallel 
with Hebrew poetry in which no external 
form was ever permitted to detract from 
the internal rhythm of the poetic message. 


The priority of internal rhythm of the 
poem’s thought and emotion, is further 
intensified by a deliberate variety in the 
length of the sentences. There are, for ex- 
ample, the short, almost staccato sentences 
of the first section: 


“No me vera dentro de poco el mundo 

mas si vosotros me veréis, pues vivo 

y viviréis”—dijiste; y ve: / te prenden 

los ojos de la fe en lo mas recéndito 

del alma, y por virtud del arte en forma 

te creamos visible. / Vara magica 

nos fué el pincel de Don Diego Rodriguez 
de Silva Velazquez. / Por ella en carne 

te vemos hoy. / Eres el Hombre eterno que 
nos hacc hombres nuevos. / Es tu 
muerte parto. / Volaste al cielo a que viniera, 
consolador, a nos el Santo Espiritu, 

4nimo de tu grey, que obra en el arte 

y tu visién nos trajo. / Aqui encarnada 

en este verbo silencioso y blanco 

que habla con lineas y colores, dice 

su fe mi pueblo tragico. / Es el auto 
sacramental supremo, el que nos pone 

sobre la muerte bien de cara a Dios. / 


In contrast to these verses are the long 
flowing periods (“las largas y amplias olea- 
das vendran luego) of the section “Pies” 
(iii, 27), composed of only two sentences, 
one thirty-three lines long, the other six 
lines long. The difference between the 
two sections is the difference between the 
hesitant, halting beginning, and the flow- 
ing moments of exaltation and fervor of 
the third part. We see this throughout 
the poem. The section “Ansia de Amor” 


Civ, 7), for example, has the following 
distribution of stops: 


Danos, Sefior, acucia tormentosa 

de quererte; un anhelo entre combates 

del Enemigo, que jams se rinde 

de cercarnos. / Suele confiado el hombre 

dormirse en el amor, pero en el ansia 

de amar no cabe sueno. / Que a tu bulto 

no logremos tocar ni en puro anhelo; 

que como en este del pincel prodigio 

—relieve inmaterial y milagroso—, 

de nuestro abrazo corporal te esquives 

aqui en el mundo ruin. / Nuestro carifio 
uede en agraz en el vifiedo mustio 

ps aqueste pedregal, que al cielo abierto 

del Sol desnudo de la gloria eterna 

maduraré sin fin. / Sé pan que el hambre 

nos azuce; sé vino que enardezca 

la sed de nuestra boca. / Mientras dure 

nuestra vida en la tierra, sea el ansia 

de amarte nuestra vida: / que se duerme 

sobre el amor logrado, y es el suefio 

no vida, sino muerte. / No se cumple 

la Humanidad en este triste valle 

de suefio y amargor. / De nuestras almas, 

pobres orugas, saca mariposas 

que de tus ojos a la lumbre ardiendo 

renazcan incesantes. / Hoy bregamos 

por mas alto bregar. / / 

Canta la Esposa, 
la Iglesia, tu pasién, y su esperanza 
con cantos amamanta, y a tu imagen 
envuelve nimbo de armonia dulce. / 
jConchas marinas de los siglos muertos, 
repercutan los claustros las salmodias, 

ue, olas murientes en la eterna playa, 
p of el des-cielo de la tierra alzaron 
almas del mundo trémulas, pidiéndote 
por el amor de Dios descanso en paz! / 


In this section the poet expresses through 
the short, almost choppy sentences, the 
anxiety for which he prays; the harsh 
medial divisions are in accord with the 
emotional tensions of the section, with its 
prayer for “acucia tormentosa,” “combates,” 
“ansia,” and “bregar.” But the section’s 
split verse marks a radical change in tone 
and content: from the prayers for “acucia 
tormentosa,” the poet turns to the song of 
the Church, the sweet harmony that sur- 
rounds Christ’s halo, and the psalms that 
rise to Heaven praying for rest and peace. 

The first paragraph of the “Oracién 
final,” on the other hand, with only two 
verses less than “Ansia de amor,” has only 
three medial stops. It begins with two 
short sentences introducing the prayer. 
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From the end of the second sentence 
Cline 8) to the end of the third Cline 25), 
there are seventeen lines without a stop. 
In these seventeen lines Unamuno re- 
capitulates the names and symbols of the 
preceding parts. It is in this unit of seven- 
teen lines that he phrases the invocation 
of the concluding prayer, parallel to the 
invocation at the beginning of Part One. 
Afterwards, he goes on to specific prayer 
requests, but during this long rhythmic 
period he is concerned only with invoking 
the Christ of many names. Since this is 
a unit of thought and feeling, Unamuno 
gave it continuity by avoiding all stops 
during its flow. 

The continuity of movement resulting 
from the emancipation of the rhythmic 
period from the single line, the organiza- 
tion of the sentences into paragraphs, the 
free use of medial stops and abrupt en- 
jambement, and the deliberate variety in 
the length of the rhythmic period, inevit- 
ably recall the work of Milton, the great 


modern master of the verse paragraph. 
Moreover, a note in Unamuno’s manu- 
script suggests that if Milton was not his 
guide in the art of the verse paragraph, 
he was certainly a standard of reference 
and comparison. In the margin to the left 
of the seventy-one ~ long paragraph of 


“Dios-Tinieblas” (i, 7), he wrote. “cf. los 
largos parrafos miltonianos en verso blanco. 
Esto rimado, y sobre todo estréfico, seria 
insoportable.” Although Milton wrote little 
about the art of poetry, his prefatory note 
to Paradise Lost has long been considered 
a significant statement on blank verse. 
Interested primarily in attacking rhyme 
as a musical element in poetry, he wrote 
that rhyme was “trivial and of no true 
musical delight; which consists only in 
apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and 
the sense variously drawn out from one 
verse into another.” Of the elements of 
true musical delight, the most important 
one for Milton was the drawing out of 
the sense from one verse into another. 


Milton achieved this largely by enjambe- 
ment and medial stops, by freeing the 
ryhthm from the control of the single line. 
For many years now the great quantity of 
medial stops has been regarded as a dis- 
tinquished characteristic of “Miltonic 
music,” and the fundamental device used 
by Milton to draw out the sense from 
verse into verse. In Paradise Lost forty 
per cent of the stops are medial,® or some- 
what less than the forty-three per cent in 
El Cristo de Velazquez. Milton also drew 
out the sense “variously,” that is, by vary- 
ing the length of the rhythmic unit,’ a de- 
vice also used, perhaps imitated, by Una- 
muno. Considering, then, Unamuno’s own 
reference to the Miltonic verse paragraph, 
we may assume that these particular tech- 
niques were also of Miltonic design.* At 
any rate, the kind of rhythm produced by 
Unamuno seems more akin to the music 
of Milton than to that of the Poes and the 
Zorrillas. The basic means of rhythmic 
control derived from the meaning and 
emotion of the poem, from what Unamuno 
liked to call the “ritmo interno” of the 
work. Such an alliance of external and 
internal rhythm, of sound and moaning, 
is largely what constitutes the musical lity 
of El Cristo de Veldzquez. By under- 
standing the source and purpose of Una- 
muno’s rhythm, we shall come a long way 
toward an ability to read his great poem 
as a genuinely lyrical and musical work. 


NOTES 


1 An important distinction to make, particularly 
when dealing with Unamuno. See Northrop 
Frye, Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1957), 
255-258, and also his introduction to the English 
Institute Essays (New York, 1957), pp. ix-xxvii. 
2 Although the m is in blank verse, = 
made use of assonance and rhyme 
and in some cases, of internal rhyme. He did 
this intentionally, as indicated by a note he 
wrote in the manuscript at the side of i, 8: “La 
mentecatez preceptiva no sdélo proscribié que en 
versos libres no Pubiese asonancias mas ni con- 
sonancias. La cosa es crear dificultades 
vencerlas y ocultar asf la variedad de 
de forma.” The manuscripts in which these and 
other notes cited in this study are found, belong 
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to the Unamuno collection of the University of 
Salamanca. I thank Professor Manuel Garcia- 
Blanco for making them available to me. 
Alonso, Poesia espatiola (Madrid, 
1952), p. 71. 

4 By “stops,” I refer to the major breaks in the 
rhythm produced by periods, colons, and ex- 
clamation and question marks. 

5See Theodore H. Banks, Jr., “Miltonic 
Rhythm: A Study of the Relation of the Full 
Stops to the Rhythm of ‘Paradise Lost,’” PMLA, 
(1927), 140-145. 

6 Tbid. 

7Donald Roberts, “The Music of Milton,” 
Philological Quarterly, xxv1 (1947), 33 f. Ac- 
cording to Professor Roberts, other important 
Miltonic devices for “drawing out the sense” 
were repetition and assonance, devices used in a 
similar way by Unamuno in El Cristo de 


Valazquez. 

8 As everybody knows, the influence of Milton 
on Spanish literature has been slight. In “Milton 
in Spain,” Studies in Philology, xxm (1926), 
the late professor Peers suggested that it was 
“easy enough to account for this by showin 
how entirely unlike were his character o 
genius to those of Spain” (p. 170), and con- 
cluded that Milton “seems to have had no 
effect upon modern Spanish literature” (p 182). 
Unamuno is surely a clear and important excep- 
tion. But again, as everybody knows, Unamuno 
was singularly drawn to the English spirit. 
See, especially, Manuel Garcia-Blanco, “Poetas 
ingleses en la obra de Unamuno,” Bulletin of 
Hispanic Studies, xxxv1 (1959), nos. 2 and 3. 
Professor Garcia-Blanco briefly touches on 
Unamuno’s interest in Milton, but does not 
mention specifically El Cristo de Velazquez. 
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JORGE ICAZA AND HIS ECUADOR 


Bernarp DuLsey 
University of Kansas City 


Jorge Icaza, now fifty-four and Ecuador's 
finest novelist, is in the not too unusual 
position of being more respected abroad 
than he is at home.* The opposition in 
his homeland takes two positions, com- 
pletely removed from each other yet com- 
pletely in accord in their disapproval of 
Icaza. 

Those in the first camp have denied 
(and still deny) that Icaza’s picture of 
the Indian problem, as mirrored in Huasi- 
pungo and his other novels, is a true one. 
They charge that Icaza used his fantasy 
overmuch and that he deliberately dis- 
torted facts in order to make a “shocking” 
novel; that he really had little first hand 
knowledge of the Indian. To them Icaza 


is a fraud. 


The second group argues that perhaps 
Icaza is accurate in his description of the 
Indian problem; but, they add, such 
miserable conditions, even when they 
truly pertain, do not justify their inclusion 


» 


in “literature.” In other words, Icaza 
should not have been so disgustingly 
forthright in his presentation of the prob- 
lem. Such things are not pretty to read. 
Huasipungo has been translated into 
Russian, Chinese, and every other major 
language but the only English version 
was done in Moscow. In an interview with 
Icaza last year he told me that ninéteen 
years ago a prominent United States house 
offered to publish an English edition— 
but only if he would change the ending 
to a happy one. He naturally refused and 
so the only American version of this fine 
novel is a fragmentary one that appeared in 


*A paper read at the 42nd Annual Meeting of the 
AATSP, San Diego, Dec. 28-30, 1960. 


the New Masses. The story of the bloody 
suppression of the Indian was a “natural” 
for the Communist presses. 

Here are Icaza’s own unhappy words 
about the effect of his most famous novel: 
“Tenia ilusién de que Huasipungo, con su 
protesta tremenda, contribuya—pequefio 
aporte sentimental de la literatura en las 
masas—a redimir al huasipunguero. A 
hacerle conocer en su dolor, en su soledad, 
en su desesperanza. El indio en el Ecuador 
sigue en la misma situacién. Huasipungo 
tiene una actualidad absoluta ain ahora 
mismo... Es mi gran éxito literario, pero es 
también mi gran amargura, algo asi como 
el fracaso de una ilusién.”* 

Adrian Villagémez L., writing in Ex- 
celsior, quotes Icaza on the sources for his 
Huasipungo: “Entre ellas el despertar con 
los ojos puestos en nuestra realidad; el 
estudio de las experiencias sufridas en la 
postguerra del 14-18; algunas ideas de la 
revolucién rusa, y, sobre todo, el adelanto 
cientifico de la época.” Icaza believes that 
the value of his novel has been “Haber 
planteado, de manera franca y sincera, el 
problema social de nuestro campesino ante 
América Latina.” Of the lesson to be learn- 
ed from the novel Icaza said, “La solucién 
de Huasipungo es la rebelién instintiva 
que hay que dirigirla y orientarla para 
evitar su frustracién.”? 

There has been a natural tendency in 
the United States to compare Icaza with 
the Steinbeck of Grapes of Wrath. But 
while Huasipungo and Grapes of Wrath 
are both products of the “thirties” there 
are two vital differences; first, the per- 
centage of “Okies” in the United States 
was much smaller than that of the huasi 
pungueros in Ecuador; and second, the 


“Okies” are no longer a problem. 
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Icaza’s novels are not for the thin-skin- 
ned reader, for he uses several offensive 
words very often. But their use does lend 
a ring of authenticity to the violent dia- 
logue. 

Reading Icaza is a profoundly moving 
and deadly serious experience. There is 
practically no humor. But why expect 
humor from an author whose self-impos- 
ed task it has been to reflect accurately 
the life of the indio and that of the under- 
privileged cholo? Most of the serious 
indianista novelists use their books as for- 
midable weapons in a ceaseless combat 
against the misery of the lower classes. In 
Ecuador these include much more than 
half the population. 

One of Icaza’s outstanding merits is his 
capacity to synthesize his material. His 
novels are short, yet complete. The reader 
does not feel defrauded at the end of the 
novel; for his protagonists, although por- 
trayed in verbal goyescas, are nevertheless 
flesh and blood. And the conditions pic- 
tured in his works still largely obtain, as 
any recent visitor to Ecuador can testify. 
Even in the last few years there have 
been advertisements in Ecuadorean news- 
papers for the sales of haciendas, with the 
peons included! 

Icaza has his own ideas about what 
makes literature and where literature 
should seek its subject matter: “No creo 
en diferencias entre literatura social y 
literatura gratuita. Creo en el error nuestro, 
de los americanos, que hemos mirado 
demasiado hacia Europa para imitar a sus 
artistas y a sus problemas, cuando teniamos 
aqui una materia prima brutal y fascinante. 
La verdadera universalidad la alcanzare- 
mos mirando hacia América, no hacién- 
donos remolcar por Europa.” 

Like Azuela, with whom he may very 
fairly be compared, Icaza obtains great 
verisimilitude by accurately mirroring the 
customs, beliefs and even the very speech 
of his characters. Their speech is larded 
with Quechuan terms which often raise 
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linguistic obstacles for the North Ameri- 
can reader. Both Icaza and Azuela have 
written novels, not for personal profit or 
prestige, but simply because social, po- 
litical and economic injustices aroused 
their deep compassion. They wrote be- 
cause something deep within them made 
them write. Azuela was a physician. Icaza 
runs a bookstore in downtown Quito. The 
sad truth is that the finest writers in the 
Spanish language, with only a very few 
exceptions, must make their living in some 
other pursuit. 

Now let us examine the Ecuadorians 
through the eyes and novels of Jorge Icaza. 
In his works the indios and cholos usually 
share the same character deficiency—an 
inability to base their thoughts and actions 
on anything beyond their immediate per- 
sonal needs or problems. Thus there is no 
cohesion or unity among the downtrodden 
even though they form the majority of the 
nation. According to the author, the very 
few indios who show leadership qualities 
are suborned or ruthlessly removed from 
the arena by the forces of the status quo. 
Astute cholos may obtain positions of petty 
power but when they do they seem to do 
their best to forget the Indian side of their 
heritage. 

Icaza frequently dwells on the inferiority 
complex of the cholo or mulato. In his 
latest novel, El Chulla Romero y Flores, 
the protagonist suffers continual anguish 
because of his mixed white and Indian 
blood. He imagines himself superior be- 
cause of his father’s blood and degraded 
through his mother’s Indian heritage. Only 
at the end of the book does he realize that 
he “belongs” to his own cholo group and 
that he has slim chance of happiness or of 
material success if he tries to intrude on 
the criollo world. Icaza has undoubtedly 
been denounced by some of his country- 
men for indicating that the cholo, as well 
as the indio, is discriminated against in 
Quito; and that it may be better for the 
cholo (certainly better for his peace of 
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mind) to live in poverty in harmony with 
his peers than to battle to pull himself up 
the social ladder to a world not really his. 

Romero y Flores is no saint. He has 
many of the virtues and vices of his mixed 
heritage and they often war within him. 
He fails to rise financially because he is 
not as intelligent or practiced in deceit as 
the politicastros of Quito. The fact that 
he can not rule his emotions indicates that 
he does not “belong” to the ruling class. 

In the last quarter of the novel we read 
of the united efforts of the chulla’s neigh- 
bors in his miserable barrio to help him 
escape the police. Yet we can safely say 
that the underprivileged cholos or indios 
can unite only for a defensive or negative 
purpose: most often in mutual fear of, or 
hatred for, los de arriba. 

However, there is a note of hope at 
the end of Icaza’s latest novel. Romero y 
Flores, himself, thinks on the final page: 
“He sido un tonto, un cobarde. jSi! Les 
desprecié, me repugnaban, me sentia en 
ellos como una maldicién. Hoy me siento 
de ellos como una esperanza, como algo 
propio que vuelve.” And the very last sen- 
tence tells of his new resolve to “...amar 
y respetar por igual en el recuerdo a sus 
fantasmas ancestrales y a Rosario Chis chola 
wife), defender a su hijo, interpretar a 
sus gentes.”* 

Addiction to drink is a common vice in 
Ecuador. The pedn or campesino through- 
out Latin America wrestles with this 
mighty enemy. Often his alcoholism costs 
him his livelihood, and occasionally his 
very life as the result of a drunken brawl. 
The illiterate pedn, (almost a redundant 
expression) who drinks usually to forget 
his misery, pain, hunger or unemployment, 
finds himself mired ever deeper in the 
depths of despair, if not of crime itself. 
Alcohol thus creates the most vicious of 
circles. 

The bureaucrats of Ecuador take full ad- 
vantage of this weakness in the Indian and 
on election day they insure their “election” 
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through this vice. They get the Indians 
drunk in their native village —the alcohol 
is free that day, and more is promised— 
and then cart them by bus or truck to the 
capital where the inebriates are told how 
to vote. This practice has been observed 
in Mexico even in recent years and it is 
still to be noted in the predominantly In- 
dian countries of Central and South Ameri- 
ca. In Icaza’s En las Calles this travesty 
on justice is graphically described. 

As his readers know Icaza is quite dis- 
appointed with the Church in Ecuador. 
Its importance in Ecuadorian life is para- 
doxical. Officially there is, as in Mexico, a 
legal separation of Church and State. But 
the anti-clerical statements, which abound 
in Mexico, are not so popular in Ecuador. 
On the contrary, the Church in Ecuador 
is strongly entrenched. In fact, there the 
Church is in a more favorable position 
than it is in Venezuela where it is establish- 
ed. When asked his opinion of the Church 
Icaza told me. “La religién ha sido nega- 
tiva.” He went on to say that there is a 
good deal of paganism in the Church 
liturgies in Ecuador. But notwithstanding 
the vicious cura he portrays in Huasipungo 
Icaza, it must be pointed out, is much 
more against clerical abuses and hyprocrisy 
than he is against the tenets of the Church. 

Icaza’s land owners and government of- 
ficials usually have their price. For the 
petty officials the price is not high but it 
is far beyond the emaciated purse of the 
indio. It must be remembered that Icaza’s 
Indians are not wholly virtuous beings; 
they are only human. Often they resort 
to petty crimes to stay alive. Their women 
are often forced into prostitution or con- 
cubinage in order to exist. They are not 
the “noble” Indians of the European and 
American Romanticists but the real An- 
dean Indians of today in all their unwash- 
ed misery. They suffer from malnutrition, 
alcoholism, superstition and ignorance. 

And so, as in the novels of Ciro Alegria 
a few years later, we find the Indians in 
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a constant combat with hunger and op- 
pression. This unrelenting battle deadens 
the social sense of los de abajo and even 
when finally goaded into action they are 
usually just a leaderless mob. 

Is Icaza then always pessimistic? If we 
adhere to the dictionary definition strictly 
we can safely say he is not. Inasmuch as 
the life he portrays is realistically detailed 
some readers would classify him as a pessi- 
mist for this alone. But actually a pessimist 
is one who always looks on the hopeless 
side of things. Icaza is, after all, essentially 
a propagandist, a reformer an artist, an 
intellectual who strives through his writ- 
ings to improve the political and socio-eco- 
nomic status of the lower class Ecuador- 
ians. But Icaza himself told me that his 
books have had more effect in Bolivia than 
in his own country. He said proudly that 
some of the Bolivian revolutionaries of 
1952 had told him that they had used his 
Huasipungo “para emocionarse.” 

Would it not therefore be equally just 
to label Icaza a hopeful man who seeks to 
better the lot of the country by a ruthless 
exposé of its festering sores and gaping 
wounds? For to recognize that a sick man 
is sick is logically the first step necessary 
to make him well again. To maintain that 
someone sick is whole is not being opti- 
mistic; it merely indicates unforgiveable 
stupidity or acute myopia in the examin- 
ing physician. 

Icaza is not pro-Indian only; he is much 
more. He is pro-justice; equal justice and 
opportunity for all his countrymen, re- 
gardless of their poverty or the color of 
their skin. Racial prejudice does exist in 
much of the Latin American world. It is 
not solely the possession of the English 
speaking nations, as some would have us 
believe. In a review of Icaza’s latest novel 
an Argentine critic, Valentin de Pedro, 
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States: 


Esto quierer decir que el prejuicio de raza no ha 
sido desterrado de th sociedad hispanoamericana, 
que subsiste especialmente en aquellas sociedades 
que cuentan con un considerable porcentaje de 
poblacién indigena, como el Ecuador.5 


It is not necessary to be an acute observ- 
er to note how political and economic 
conditions today in Ecuador parallel those 
of Mexico in 1910. But as yet no Madero 
has appeared to help uplift the submerged 
masses in present day Ecuador. The real 
Ecuadorian Revolution is yet to come, but 
Icaza’s novels foreshadow it as surely as 
Azuela’s early novels foreshadow and justi- 
fy the Mexican Revolution. I do not mean 
that the Ecuadorian Revolution must 
necessarily follow the Mexican pattern but 
it must entail a drastic change in the think- 
ing of the governing minority. 

What are Icaza’s immediate literary 
plans? In response to this question he 
wrote me as follows: 


Por el momento publicaré para fin de afo un 
libro de cuentos — seleccién de los cuentos que 
he publicado en ‘Barrio de la Sierra,’ ‘Seis veces 
la muerte’ y en algunos periddicos. Como usted 
habré leido . . . tengo en preparacién una novela 
dividida en tres partes; la primera, el autor como 
tal; la segunda, la obra mismo; y la tercera, 
la realidad como critica de la obra y del autor. 
Ademés tengo planeada la publicacién de un 
triptico de cuentos largos o novelas cortas sobre 
lo que yo quiero llamar ‘lo auténtico.’¢ 


NOTES 


1 From an interview, “Diez Minutos con Jorge 
ronan B by Martin Alberto Noel in the literary 
——— of Clarin of Buenos Aires, 26 de 
1959 
- ? From Excelsior, Mexico City, 15 de febrero, 
1960. 
8 Martin Alberto Noel, op. cit 
* forre Icaza, El Chulla al y Flores (second 
ition, Editorial Rumifahui, Quito, 1959), p. 
280. 
5 Valentin de Pedro, in his review of El Chulla 
Romero y Flores in La Prensa of Buenos Aires, 
5 de junio de 1959. 
® From Icaza’s letter of 26 de marzo de 1960. 
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A REPORT ON THE 1960 SUMMER LANGUAGE INSTITUTES 


Editor's Note.— In the summer of 1960, thirty- 
seven Institutes for elementary and second- 
ary school teachers of modern foreign languages 
were conducted by the American institutions of 
higher education, under authorization of Section 
611 in the National Defense Education Act. 
This program was organized under the super- 
vision of Dr. Lawrence Poston, Jr., head of the 
Language Institute Unit in the United States 
Office of Education. Many of the Institutes were 
visited by members of the Language Develop- 
ment staff or by Regional Representatives of the 
Higher Education Financial Aid Branch. The 
faculty and students at each Institute also collab- 
orated in a self-evaluation, submitted to the 
Chief of the Language Development Section in 
an Institute director’s report. Additionally, a con- 
tract was made with Middlebury College to 
conduct, for the second summer, an indepen- 
dent, unhindered field survey of the Institutes, 
under Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Vice President, 
and Director of the Middlebury Summer Lan- 
guage Schools. The following formal report has 

n prepared by Dr. Freeman, upon 
detailed studies of each Institute. 

R.G.M. 


At the request of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, a team of independent 
observers was again created last summer, 
as in the summer of 1959, under contract 
with Middlebury College, to make an ob- 
jective report on the thirty-seven Summer 
Language Institutes authorized under the 
National Defense Education Act. The 
team had a dual commission. It was asked 
to make an impartial evaluation of each 
Institute, studying its strengths and weak- 
nesses, its successes and its difficulties. At 
the same time, it was very much concern- 
ed with discovering how the Institutes had 
met and solved their problems, overcome 
difficulties, developed new and original 
ideas, and set up patterns of procedure in 
administration and instruction which could 
be helpful for the Institutes of the summer 
of 1961. On the basis of its observations, 
the team was requested to make positive 
and specific recommendations on the or- 
ganization and policies of the 1961 Insti- 
tutes. 

The team of visitors was composed of 


the following: Mr. John B. Archer of the 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp- 
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shire; Professor Joseph Axelrod, Humani- 
ties Division, San Francisco State College; 
Professor Arthur H. Beattie, Romance 
Language Department, University of Ari- 
zona; Professor Guillermo del Olmo, — 
ish Department of Yale University; Pro- 
fessor Archibald T. MacAllister, Italian 
Department of Princeton University; Pro- 
fessor Robert G. Mead, Jr., Spanish De- 
partment, University of Connecticut, and 
editor of Hispania; Miss Elizabeth Nichols, 
of the Modern Language Materials De- 
velopment Center; Miss Filomena Peloro 
of the Hackensack, New Jersey, Schools; 
Professor J. Alan Pfeffer, German Depart- 
ment, University of Buffalo, and editor 
of the Modern Language Journal; Pro- 
fessor George Scherer, German Depart- 
ment, University of Colorado; Professor 
Laurel Turk, Romance Language Depart- 
ment, De Pauw University, Pro- 
fessor George B. Watts, French Depart- 
ment, Davidson College, North Carolina; 
and Professor Stephen Freeman, Vice- 
President of Middlebury College, as Di- 
rector. All of the Institutes except the two 
abroad were visited twice at different 
times during the session, and some were 
visited three times. The whole team held 
two general conferences, one in June, and 
an intensive two-day conference in Septem- 


ber. 


The Summer Language Institutes of 
1959 had been, to a very large degree, 
ar projects; and the very idea was a 

ld experiment. The thirty-seven Sum- 
mer Institutes of 1960 were a dynamic 
and positive achievement. They gave some 
two thousand modern language teachers 
unprecedented experience—in professional 
stimulus, in upgrading of language com- 
petence, and in cultural enrichment. They 
amplified and extended the impact of the 
1959 Institutes, creating a new spirit in 
the country about the teaching of modern 
languages. They contributed toward meet- 
ing the rapidly increasing demand for bet- 
ter-trained, more competent secondary 
school and grade school teachers of modern 
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languages. Nearly all these Institutes were 
successful, many of them ey 4 
so; all rendered a real service. Only a few 
had grave defects. Almost without excep- 
tion, the participants have gone back to 
their classrooms fired with enthusiasm to 
do a better job, stimulated by mgs | 
new procedures in action, more fluent an 
more correct in their oral use of the foreign 
language, and with a very considerable 
baggage of professional information, in- 
structional materials, and even prepared 
exercises and taped recordings. 

The most outstanding characteristic of 
the program of 1960 was its dynamic and 
forward-looking attitude. Many new ideas 
were put into action, and there were many 
evidences of vigorous initiative on the part 
of the directors and the teachers. Many 
imaginative experiments were tried out, 
most of them with considerable success. In 
addition to the Institutes conducted on the 
same basis as last summer, there were three 
advanced-level Institutes: one located at 
Bad Boll, Germany, one at the University 
of Puerto Rico, and one at Hollins College. 
There was one Institute with a section for 


Italian. Two Institutes offered Russian;: 


one was a single-language Institute ex- 
clusively for Russian, at Dartmouth. In 
fact, there were five single-language Insti- 
tutes. There were two all-FLES Institutes. 
Many new and interesting techniques 
were developed for instruction. The ap- 
proaches to the problem of teaching ap- 
plied linguistics were many and _ varied. 
Much progress was made in the equipment 
and utilization of laboratories. The demon- 
stration classes became the central core of 
instruction in methods. Not only were the 
programs of these Institutes unlike the 
usual summer schools; they differed widely 
among themselves; and they were unlike 
anything which many of the participants, 
or even many of the faculty members, had 
ever experienced before. Varying degrees of 
success were achieved in various aspects, 
but the program of the Institutes is not 
fixed in a sterotype pattern. It is ready for 
new and vigorous experimentation in 1961. 


The lessons learned from experience in 
1959 were well learned, and in most cases, 
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the Institutes of 1960 profited fully from 
them. The Institutes of 1960 were author- 
ized much earlier than in 1959 and the 
severe handicaps experienced in 1959 in 
the recruiting of faculty, the reservation of 
physica] facilities, and the preparation of 
materials were avoided. The confusion 
and the duplication of effort resulting 
from salliale applications and multiple 
acceptances in 1959 were completely avoid- 
ed by an ingenious procedure developed 
in the April 1960 Conference of Directors 
at Colorado. The preparation of instruc- 
tional materials for the Institutes was ade- 
quately managed in almost all of the In- 
stitutes, although some difficulty arose 
from the inability to estimate exactly the 
linguistic level of the participants. A few 
Institutes were rather lax in preparing oral 
practice drills for upgrading the partici- 
pants’ own competence. The lasco 
Manual and Anthology of Applied Lin- 
guistics (prepared sas Office of Educa- 
tion contract) arrived too late for the best 
utilization in the courses in linguistics. 
Faculty briefings were held before the 
opening of the session in most Institutes, 
and were generally found to be effective 


_ and profitable. 


We understand that the United States 
Office of Education is planning a still fur- 
ther increase in the number of Institutes 
for 1961. If the necessary funds are allocat- 
ed, the total number may reach as many 
as sixty. The most important aspect there- 
fore of the detailed report made by this 
team of observers to the United States 
Office of Education was a series of recom- 
mendations for the improvement of an ex- 
panded program in 1961, based upon the 
needs of the profession and the strengths 
and weaknesses observed in the 1960 In- 
stitutes. 


The location of these Institutes is not 
a simple matter. Three major consider- 
ations must be kept in mind: the area of 
the greatest need, the proper geographical 
distribution, and the density of population. 
Some of the most useful Institutes in the 
past two summers have been those located 
in areas wrere nothing of the sort had 
existed before, and where the linguistic 
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reparation of the participants was very 
ee indeed. More Institutes should be 
created if possible in the South, the plains 
States, and the Rocky Mountain area. 
Consideration might also be given to one 
Institute in Hawaii. The density of popula- 
tion should be kept in mind, particularly 
as regards California and the eastern sea- 

The location of Institutes depends also 
upon finding colleges with the proper 
facilities, laboratories dormitories, etc. It 
would be desirable to bring into the pro- 
gram a larger number of the small colleges 
and well-equipped private institutions in 
the country. There are many advantages to 
establishing an Institute on a small campus 
where it has the exclusive use of facilities, 
and where a homogeneous atmosphere can 
most easily be created. At the same time, 
the matter of climate is important; and it 
is practically essential that Institutes in the 
south be housed in air-conditioned build- 
ings. 

There seems to be no rule for the opti- 
mum size of an Institute. The most ad- 
vantageous number that can be handled 
depends on many factors, including the 
staff, physical facilities, size of the labora- 
tory, etc. Two of the most successful In- 
stitutes in 1960 had a hundred participants, 
whereas many of the small Institutes with 
not over forty participants were also ex- 
cellent. Each language group in an Insti- 
tute must be large enough to create its 
own espirit de corps, its pride in being a 
separate entity. It must also be large enough 
so that when several levels or sections of 
ability are created each section is large 
enough for effective work. In many ways, 
greater economy of operation can be 
achieved by having larger Institutes, thus 
reducing cA te costs, office staff, ad- 
ministrative salaries, and other basic ex- 
penses. At the same time there must be 
adequate staff to permit the creation of 
small practice sections for upgrading lan- 
guage competence, averaging about eight 
to ten. With careful organization we see 
no difficulty in raising the average size 
of the Institutes to seventy, especially for 
successful Institutes which are repeated in 
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1961. 


We recommend a large increase in 
single-language Institutes. Most of the In- 
stitutes in the past have been for at least 
two languages and some of them for three. 
It is of course good for teachers of one 
language to see their colleagues in another 
language working on the same problems 
and subjected to the same discipline. On 
the other hand, experience has taught us 
that the single-language Institute is by far 
the most effective, and the simplest to 
operate. There is a conspicuous unity in a 
single-language Institute which facilitates 
the creation of a cultural island and the 
complete immersion in the single language 
and culture. In a two-language Institute, 
where dormitories, dining rooms, classes 
in linguistics, and the laboratory are shar- 
ed, it is impossible to avoid a considerable 
use of English. 

We recommend that all Institutes should 
have at least six full weeks of class instruc- 
tion, in addition to the periods of testing 
at the beginning and end. The Institutes 
this summer which ran for only six weeks 
found the short period highly frustrating, 
especially since the MLA Qualification 
Tests (prepared under contract with the 
Office of Education) took up two or three 
days at the opening and again at the close. 
Some Institutes ran for eight weeks, but 
sometimes found their participants becom- 
ing very fatigued by the end of the session. 
Seven weeks, including placement tests and 
final examinations, would seem to be about 
right, save for exceptional cases. 

Much more emphasis should be given in 
1961 to separate FLES Institutes. There 
were only two this summer, while the 
great majority of the FLES Institutes were 
combined with secondary school Institutes. 
There are many reasons for our recom- 
mendation for more separate FLES In- 
stitutes. The needs of FLES teachers are 
quite different from those of secondary 
school teachers, and the program of in- 
struction should therefore be different. 
Since FLES teachers become the personal 
models for their class through direct imita- 
tion, the primary need of FLES teachers 
is for an upgrading of their language com- 
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tence, particularly oral competence. 
ireccaitadion is very important, linguistics 
less so. The courses in civilization and cul- 
ture should be different for FLES teach- 
ers. They need information on folklore, 
customs, songs, and games, rather than 
literary history. It is true that there are 
some advantages to a combined FLES- 
secondary school Institute. If such a com- 
bination is carefully planned for the pur- 
pose, it can give ale at each level an 
opportunity to see what is going on at the 
other level, and to make some progress in 
solving the problem of articulation be- 
tween grade school and junior:high school. 
A certain amount of cross-visiting in dem- 
onstration classes would be very useful. 
Such combinations should take place in a 
single-language Institute, where the only 
problems of diversity would be in the levels 
of teaching and the levels of preparation. 
Some attention should also be given next 
summer to the different levels of FLES, 
that is third grade, fourth grade, fifth 
grade, and sixth grade. If the same pro- 
portion of FLES programs is kept in 1961, 
there should probably be about fifteen 
FLES Institutes, of which perhaps as many 
as nine should be pure FLES Institutes. 
It may be noted that the proportion of 
FLES applications accepted in 1960 was 
quite high. More attention should be given 
to the geographical distribution of FLES 
Institutes, with the larger number of Span- 
ish FLES Institutes located in the west and 
southwest; German in the north; French 
in the east, far west, and south. 


It is strongly recommended that a small 
number of advanced-level Institutes be 
created in 1961. By an “advanced-level 
Institute” we mean one for participants 
who have already attained a high degree 
of fluency in the foreign language and a 
considerable amount of professional ex- 
perience. They are the people who in the 

st two summers have generally been re- 
jected as candidates for admission to an 
Institute, because they are “over-prepared.” 
In the endeavor to upgrade the average or 
the poorly prepared teacher, these superior 
teachers, possessing native or near-native 


fluency in the foreign language, have been 
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passed over. In some cases, a mediocre 
teacher, through the prestige gained from 
an Institute certificate, vn, promoted 
or appointed to a position of authority, and 
thus given preferment over a more com- 
petent teacher. These advanced-level In- 
stitutes should also be defined as first-year 
Institutes, open to teachers who have not 
yet had the experience of an Institute, but 
for whom a special advanced-level instruc- 
tional program should be prepared. They 
should be different from the so-called “ad- 
vanced-level” Institutes of this past sum- 
mer, which generally accepted only the 
graduates of the 1959 Institutes. An ad- 
vanced-level Institute such as is now pro- 
posed should have a clean, brand-new pro- 
gram, with a different objective. There 
would be no need of practice classes for 
upgrading language ability nor of remedial 
work in pronunciation or oral fluency. 
Linguistics could be taught more success- 
fully; literature and culture could be pre- 
sented at a higher level, with a larger use 
of literary and philosophical texts. In the 
area of methods, however, much insistence 
should be laid upon the new procedures 
and the rationale of the audiolingual ap- 
proach. 


An Institute of this sort would solve the 
problem of several cases of native or near- 
native speakers in Institutes this summer 
who felt bored and frustrated with the 
average program. It is difficult to over-em- 
phasize the strategic importance of such 
well-trained teachers who can readily be- 
come professional leaders, models, and 
stimuli for the best kind of language teach- 
ing in the country. Indeed, a specialized 
Institute might be considered for these 
types of teachers who would need some 
courses in education—the history, philos- 
ophy, and psychology of education, tests 
and measurements, and other theoretical 
requirements—in order to be qualified for 
appointments as language supervisors and 
for administrative positions at the State 
and local levels. Another type of advanced- 
level Institute should be considered in 
order to train teachers especially for third 
and fourth year high school classes and 
advanced placement classes, and to study 
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the problems of articulation between high 
school and college. The very important 
problem of “advanced placement” and ar- 
ticulation with college has hardly been 
touched in the Institutes program as yet. 

As distinguished from advanced-level 
Institutes, 0 should also be a few 
second-stage Institutes. These should be 
defined as Institutes for participants who 
have already been enrolled in the summer 
of 1959 or 1960 and are now accepted as 
regular participants for a second summer. 
Different questions immediately arise about 
the selection of candidates and the type of 
program to be offered. It is our consensus 
that neither the “cream” nor the lowest 
quality of participants of the past two sum- 
mers should be accepted, but rather a care- 
ful selection of those at the middle level 
who have shown the greatest progress, both 
in language ability and in attitude. Nat- 
urally the program should not be a mere 
repetition of the first-year Institute but 
should represent a higher level of achieve- 
ment with different emphases. 


At this point, we raise a major question 
of policy. Ts it justifiable and necessary to 
give any large number of language teach- 
ers a second summer of training at public 
expense, while there are still 22,000 teach- 
ers of foreign languages who have not yet 
had the opportunity of even one summer? 
There are still in many areas of the United 
States thousands of poorly prepared lan- 
guage teachers who are aware of their de- 
ficiencies and deplore their situation and 
who would profit immensely for a summer 
at an NDEA Institute. We interpret the 
primary purpose of the NDEA Institutes 
as a stimulus, a challenge, and an eye-open- 
er. It is probably better, therefore, to 
spread this opportunity as widely as pos- 
sible, rather than to try to give any con- 
siderable number of teachers the three or 
four summers of Institute study which 
would be necessary to bring the average 
teacher to a superior level of preparation. 
It would be wiser, and certainly more eco- 
nomical for the American tax-payer, if we 
could give second-stage participants a 
cletigiie to encourage them to go to an 
already existing institution, defraying part 


of their own expenses themselves. It may 
confidently be assumed that the intelligent, 
conscientious and dedicated teacher, a. 
ing been challenged by the new proced- 
ures and the realization of his professional 
needs, will continue to seek the necessary 
training and is willing to make personal 
sacrifices to secure it in some of the good 
language summer schools or year-round 
institutions in the U.S. and Canada. 

A few second-stage Institutes should un- 
doubtedly be nanan abroad in 1961. 
The Institute in Spanish at Puerto Rico 
and the Institute in German at Bad Boll, 
Germany, were very successful in adding 
new elements, new cultural insights, to 
the training of the participants. The few 
weaknesses in these two Institutes were 
largely related to the difficulties of mak- 
ing proper arrangements in a foreign coun- 
try, and to the added expense of travel 
(which is borne by the participants). The 
environment in both Institutes provided all 
the advantages of a complete immersion 
into the foreign language and the foreign 
culture, and the participants seem to have 
taken full advantage of these opportunities. 
In 1961 there may well be several addition- 
al Institutes abroad. Admissions should be 
strictly limited to participants who have 
already distinguished themselves in an In- 
stitute in this country. The location of 
these Institutes must be chosen with great 
care. Complete cooperation by any foreign 
institution must be guaranteed; and there 
must be assurance of good physical facili- 
ties for housing and dining. 

In regard to the quotas to be set for 1961 
in each language, the proprotionate di- 
vision between as German, and Span- 
ish seems approximately correct. The 
teaching of Russian in secondary schools 
has increased tremendously in the past few 
years. There were only two Institutes in 
Russian this summer, and the one at Dart- 
mouth was commissioned too late to secure 
the full value of its publicity. There should 
probably be more Russian Institutes in 
1961, with some located in California 
where Russian studies have expanded 
rapidly. There was only one Italian Insti- 
tute this summer. We recommend two for 
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1961, one on the east coast and one on the 
west coast, in view of the large and high- 
rade population in California. Thought 
should also be given to the possibility of 
an Institute for Japanese. The need for 
well-trained teachers of Japanese at the 
secondary-school level is not large as yet, 
but the supply is almost non-existent. 
We now come to a number of recom- 
mendations concerning the organization of 
the individual Institutes. The key figure 
in the administration of an Institute is the 
director. No Institute can be successful 
unless the man at the head possesses an 
almost ideal combination of qualifications. 
This may indeed be the most serious limi- 
tation on the number of Institutes for 1961. 
The director must be a skillful organizer, 
diplomatic, patient, but at the same time 
firm and decisive. He must have unlimited 
energy and initiative. He must be keen 
enough to see the weaknesses of his organi- 
zation, visiting classes regularly, holding 
conferences with faculty and students, and 
personally familiar with every detail of the 
operation of his Institute. There should be 
no change in the director from the begin- 
ning of preparation in winter until the 
close of the session. The director must be 
in residence and on the spot at the institu- 
tion during the entire spring and summer. 
We do not recommend the appointment of 
a visiting director from another institution. 
The director should also give his full time 
entirely to the Institute, and not divide it 
with other occupations on the campus. In a 
two-language Institute, the director should 
be aided by an assistant director in charge 
of each language, leaving the director free 
for over-all supervision and avoiding any 
appearance of favoritism. He should have 
adequate secretarial assistance, not only 
during the period of preparation and dur- 
ing the Institute, but for the multitude of 
details following the close of the session. 
The selection of the faculty of an Insti- 
tute is crucial. The teachers in an Institute 
must, with the possible exception of pro- 
fessors of linguistics, be fluent speakers of 
the foreign language, experienced teachers 
thoroughly at home in the foreign medium, 
and convinced supporters of the new ap- 
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proaches in modern language teaching. It 
is desirable that a eww. portion of 
the faculty be natives of the foreign coun- 
try, provided they have had good Ameri- 
can experiences. There has been a regret- 
table tendency in some Institutes to use a 
number of people from the local faculty of 
the institution, simply because they were 
on the spot and wanted the job, who were 
not qualified for the task, either because 
they were not fluent in the foreign lan- 
guage, or because they were not in sym- 
pathy with the new procedures. There 
were, of course, many exceptions of high- 
ly competent local people; a we recom- 
mend that in general the directors should 
seek the very best possible faculty on a 
nation-wide basis and not “make do” with 
people nearest at hand. 

The faculty members of an Institute 
should receive a salary commensurate with 
their heavy responsibility. Their work-load 
is far more than a certain number of class- 
contact hours. They are responsible to as- 
sist in all kinds of remedial work, indi- 
vidual coaching, and _ extra-curricular 
duties. The director should have a clear 
understanding with each one, in writing, 
concerning his extra-curricular duties of all 
types, attendance at language tables at 
mealtimes, assistance with special pro- 
grams, remedial sessions, supervision of 
excursions, and the multitude of other 
necessary parts of a Language Institute 
program. 

The warning and even the pessimism, 
expressed in the report of the visiting team 
of 1959 concerning the shortage of compe- 
tent teachers, was fortunately proven un- 
necessary. Many good teachers, particular- 
ly demonstration class teachers and labora- 
tory assistants, were found for 1960 among 
the participants of the Institutes in 1959. 
Some of the most successful teachers of 
the culture courses were among young 
men, well informed and enthusiastic, who 
were willing to build a new course adapt- 
ed to the needs and level of the partici- 
pants. We are confident that many good 
new teachers will be discovered for 1961. 
There should be much discreet publicity, 
in order to assist the directors to find them. 
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The directors of 1960 can be most helpful, 
and the leaders of language organizations 
in each State should be encouraged to 
make suggestions. It is difficult to insist 
sufficiently, however, on the need for ex- 
treme care in the selection of faculty mem- 


Native consultants or informants con- 
tributed a great deal to many of the Insti- 
tutes by giving opportunities for informal 
conversational practice. The use of these 
young native speakers should be increased, 
as a valuable means of upgrading the par- 
ticipants in language fluency. They should 
be better supervised,'and they should be 
given clear instructions, materials, and a 
program to work on. Most of them are un- 
trained and inexperienced, and do not 
know the best ways of drawing out the 

rticipants in these “informal” meetings. 
When supervision, prepared materials, and 
a clear program were provided, the results 
were most helpful. 

As in 1959, the participants were chosen 
in general from the middle range of ap- 
plicants. The very well mace and the 
unusually poorly prepared were generally 
not accepted. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
best efforts on the part of the directors, 
almost every Institute had participants 
ranging from near-native ability in the for- 
eign language to those who could hardly 

ut a few coherent words together, much 
oe understand a discussion in the foreign 


language. Our observers — that the 
f 


greatest single obstacle to effective teach- 
ink this past summer was the wide diver- 
sity of preparation among the participants. 
This Bcc se must be attacked in several 
ways in 196]. 

It is evident that paper records and 
questionnaires filled out by the applicant 
are a weak instrument in securing a homo- 
geneous group. Years or semester hours 
enrolled in language classes mean little. 
We believe that the basic admission policy 
of first-year Institutes in 1961 should still 
be the middle level of preparation. But 
drastic changes must be made in the pro- 
cedures for selection, in order to make 
this policy more effective. Many sugges- 
tions have been made—personal interviews, 
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telephone conversations, compositions in 
the foreign language, and the submission 
of three-minute tape recordings. All of 
these would be most helpful, but would 
be very expensive in time and money, for 
both the applicant and the admissions of- 
ficer. At least some of these means should 
be used, as the present situation is far from 
satisfactory. 

After every possible device has been 
used, we still expect that the level of pre- 
paration of the participants in most Insti- 
tutes will be extremely heterogeneous, 
from near native to desperately poor. The 
best solution of this problem seems to be 
to create several levels of instruction with- 
in each Institute, or language group. The 
instruction would then be flexible, adapt- 
ing the materials and tempo to the ability 
of the participants at the various levels. 
Lectures in culture which may be borin 
and lacking in challenge for an upper level 
group may pass completely over the heads 
of the lower level group who cannot under- 
stand the language. Language practice 
classes for the upper levels can work on 
materials of a very different sort from the 
basic explanations of grammar and the pat- 
tern practice necessary for near beginners. 
This also means that the Institute must 
have available the extra staff necessary to 
organize new sections at unexpected levels, 
and to create new materials when needs 
develop at levels which had not been 
planned on. Flexibility is the key solution 
to these inevitable variations in participant 
preparation. 

In many Institutes this summer there 
were a few participants who had a native 
or near-native command of the language. 
Some had been admitted by accident. 
Sometimes they were admitted intentional- 
ly by the director in order to provide a 
stimulus for conversation and a model for 
the weaker students. We recommend 
strongly against this practice. Certain ad- 
vantages may accrue, but the results were 
generally harmful. These native speakers 
are usually bored and frustrated because 
they are deriving no profit from the in- 
struction. Even where the native speakers 
gave full and smiling cooperation, they be- 
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came unofficial teachers, in return for their 
participant stipend. 

Problems raised by dependents in 1959 
seem generally to have been solved. It is 
still necessary to recommend however that 
participants should leave their dependents 
at home. This is not so much a matter of 
the housing and feeding of dependents, 
but rather that the presence of dependents 
interferes with the creation of a cultural 
island and the complete immersion of the 
participant in the foreign language. 

The objective of the NDEA Institutes 
is “to increase the audiolingual competence 
of teachers of Modern Foreign Languages 
and to introduce them to new teaching 
methods and techniques.” In general, the 
curriculum offered in the Institutes was 
wisely planned to aid the participants in 
the attainment of this objective. The In- 
stitutes were left free to set up their indi- 
vidual programs, and no attempt was 
made by the Washington Office to insist 
upon a standardized program nor to re- 

uire the offering of certain courses. 
Through stimulating the imaginative initia- 
tive of various directors, there is hope that 
new ideas, new procedures, new experi- 
mentation may lead to further progress in 
the teaching of modern foreign languages. 
There was therefore a wide variety of 
courses and many differing emphases 
among the thirty-seven Institutes this sum- 
mer. Tn some, the participants all took the 
same basic program, allowing for differ- 
ences in levels; in others there was a con- 
siderable amount of choice between the 
courses offered. Widely varying amounts 
of attention were given to the main ele- 
ments of the curriculum—language study, 
methods and demonstrations, linguistics 
either theoretical or applied, laboratory 
techniques, and culture. hen with differ- 
ing emphases, different combinations often 
ail in good programs. A reasonable 
amount of flexibility is an asset to an In- 
stitute curriculum. 

At the same time, however, our team of 
observers felt that some Institutes needed 
greater guidance in the formation of an 
optimum program. A few Institutes still 
spent a large proportion of time on theory, 
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with correspondingly less opportunity for 
practical participation in the foreign lan- 
guage by the student. In some Institutes 
a large proportion of the instruction was 
iven in English; whereas in the better 
Scsieunes the proportion of English was 
kept to less than half. The Tketes 
recommendations, while not diminishin 
the opportunity for flexibility, are baal 
at avoiding the weaknesses which appear- 
ed in some of the Institutes last summer 
in various aspects of the curriculum. 


We recommend as absolutely essential 
that briefing conferences be held on a na- 
tional scale during the coming winter and 
spring, for the teachers of the various cur- 
riculum areas or disciplines in the 1961 In- 
stitutes. These briefing conferences will 
give an opportunity for the teachers of 
methods, linguistics, demonstration classes, 
laboratory techniques, language practice, 
and culture to get together wit their col- 
leagues in the same division of the cur- 
riculum to talk over their plans, methods, 
and materials; to arrive at a general agree- 
ment on their operation; to share the ex- 

rience and the imaginative procedures of 
lost summer; to describe to each other the 
most successful new ideas; and, without 
attempting any standardization, to work 
toward the desired efficiency. 

Most of the 1960 Institutes constructed 
an intelligent weekly schedule, skillfully 
adapted to the activities of the participants. 
There were, however, a number of Insti- 
tutes where the schedule was far too heavy 
or too rigid. No Institute should have a 
solid block of classes during the entire 
morning without a break. The time spent 
in a coffee break is not lost, because it is 
usually devoted to a discussion of a pre- 
vious class or demonstration and it usually 
gives the participant some additional prac- 
tice in the use of the foreign language. 
The pace in these Institutes is so intensive 
that some time must be allowed merely 
for the assimilation of ideas. Free time is 
also necessary for browsing in a realia room 
or for unscheduled practice in the labora- 
tory. Most Institutes wisely gave very little 
homework, arranging for the participants 
to do all of their preparation during the 
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day in laboratory or exercise sessions. On 
the other hand, some Institutes gave an 
excessive amount of homework for the 
evening, besides scheduling the evening 
full of extra-curricular activities. The sur- 
reptitious kind of evening assignment was 
particularly demoralizing, when the par- 
ticipant is parenthetically reminded in class 
of a large amount of reading which he is 
supposed to have already done. 


The central core of an Institute cur- 
riculum, and the point of departure of all 
improvement in language teaching, is the 
upgrading of language competence. The 
participants generally, and most of the In- 
stitutes, realized clearly that no amount of 
instruction in new methods and _tech- 
niques, in laboratory procedures or lin- 
guistics, can be of any avail unless the 
teacher has first of all a good knowledge 
of the foreign language. Therefore, the 
successful programs in most of the Insti- 
tutes, both in the eyes of the student and 
of our visitors, were the programs where 
the greatest relative emphasis was laid up- 
on improving competence in the foreign 
language, and where all parts of the in- 
structional program were focused upon the 
use of the foreign language. Conversely, 
dissatisfaction and complaint from partici- 
we in a few Institutes arose from the 
ailure to provide adequate instruction in 
and opportunity to use the foreign lan- 
guage. Courses in linguistics, laboratory 
techniques, and some parts of the discus- 
sion of methods may be more wisely given 
in English. The culture course should be 
given in the foreign language, although 
adaptation may have to be made for the 
pupils who do not understand the lan- 
guage readily. The discussion of methods 
and of the critiques of the demonstration 
classes should be handled in the foreign 
language as much as possible, aguas 
for upper-level groups. It is generally 
pet that at least half of the students’ 
weekly class activity should be in the for- 
eign language. No simple rule can be 
given, however, since there is a great dif- 
erence between listening to a lecture in 
the foreign language, doing phonetics 
exercises, informal conversation, and _par- 


ticipating actively in discussions. We have 
regretted to find that several Institutes this 
summer fell considerably short even of the 
low level of spending half of the time in 
the foreign language. 


The greatest need lies, of course, in the 
area of audio-lingual competence. This is 
especially difficult in the case of partici- 
pants who are also pitifully weak in 
grammar. Several of the Institutes lacked 
peepee materials for pattern practice at the 
ower level. In some of them, even the 
Glastonbury Materials were used by weak 
participants for their own upgrading, and 
such was their need that they profited 
greatly from them, even though the vo- 
cabulary and the ideas are pretty thin for 
adults. We noted good work in the area 
of remedial correction of pronunciation, 
which prevents the drilling of errors. 
Imaginative ideas were also for 
stimulating conversation, although in gen- 
eral the young native informants needed 
more supervision and more systematic ma- 
terials. 


There was distinct progress over 1959 
in the use of the foreign language outside 
of the classroom. We found that the par- 
ticipants were generally very eager to use 
the foreign language, at language tables, 
in the lounges, and in conversation with 
the faculty. Still, a few Institutes were 
weak in this respect. The effective use of 
the forei language was sometimes 
thwarted by bad housing arrangements or 
bad dining arrangements, or because the 
Institute eset up completely on week- 
ends and all the participants went away 
talking English. 

There were very few cases this summer 
of courses in theoretical methods in the ab- 
stract. Profiting from the experience of 
1959, all but ay So Institutes succeeded in 
making the instruction in methods highly 
practical by gearing it to the demonstration 
classes. The demonstration class is indeed 
the heart of the entire program of instruc- 
tion in methods and procedures. The 
great majority of demonstration classes this 
summer were superbly handled, by well- 
trained, experienced, and_ enthusiastic 
teachers who became master teachers and 
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models for the participants. A few prob- 
lems still remained. A few Institutes had 
an agreement with the local high school 
to cover a certain unit of work so as to 
ive the pupils credit at the high school. 
The result was that the demonstration 
class took up too much time; or the aspects 
of demonstration and experimentation for 
the participants were wuinaea to the 
desire to cover a stated syllabus. 

It is essential that there should be very 
close contact and cooperation between the 
demonstration teacher and the methods 
teacher, if they are different persons. The 
best procedure was for the methods teach- 
er to prepare the participants in a previous 
briefing session for what they were to see 
in the demonstration; and then afterward 
there was discussion on the demonstra- 
tion, assisted by the demonstration teacher 
herself. Discussion of the demonstration 
class was the most successful function of 
the methods class. The participants can- 
not be trusted to draw all the necessary 
conclusions or to observe all the important 
aspects of the technique and procedures. 
These have to be pointed out both in ad- 
vance and afterward. 

We regret to report that the practice- 
teaching as observed in the Institutes this 
summer was not very satisfactory. There 
were isolated cases of exceptionally fine 

ractice-teaching being done, but by and 
~ the practice-teaching by the partici- 
pants was poor and in many cases it was 
unwise. In theory, it is desirable for the 
participants to have an opportunity to 
practice-teach under the supervision of 
the master teacher. Nevertheless, a par- 
ticipant does not profit from sitting and 
watching for an hour while other partici- 
pants demonstrate the same sort of mis- 
takes over and over again. In the mean- 
time, the pupils in the demonstration class 
are making no progress. Some Institutes 
allowed successions of practice-teaching 
participants to take over the demonstration 
class for ten minutes each, without ever 
seeing a model by the master teacher. It 
is therefore our recommendation that the 
demonstration class should be kept chiefly 
as a model, largely intact under the guid- 
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ance of the master teacher, and that the 
continuity of good demonstration must not 
be broken up. On infrequent occasions, 
after careful briefing, a participant with 
some special talent may be allowed to take 
a small portion of a ph Much practice- 
teaching by the participants should not be 
a part of the Institute program, and it 
should be discouraged except under con- 
ditions as stated above. One might secure 
some of the benefits of peegpepaimesy. 
by doing practice-teaching on a group o 
other participants, even though this situ- 
ation is artificial. In some Tnstienses it 
might be possible to have two demonstra- 
tion classes, one to be taught exclusively 
by the master teacher and the other to be 
used largely for practice-teaching under 
careful p+ and briefing. 

In a number of Institutes, the partici- 
pants spent a considerable amount of time 
creating pattern practice drills on their 
own textbooks, following the model of the 
“Glastonbury Materials” (prepared under 
Office of Education contract). It is argued 
that secondary school teachers will be 
forced for some time to use old-fashioned 
textbooks, and that the development of 

attern drills and dialogues in the “new- 
ey” will make their use more successful. 
On the other hand, many of our visitors 
felt that too much time was spent on the 
construction of pattern drills. ams weeks 
is hardly time enough to teach the partici- 
pants how to use good materials well. The 
average participant does not have the ex- 
perience, nor the basic knowledge of lin- 
guistics, nor even sometimes a sufficient 
command of the foreign language to con- 
struct good pattern drills; and it is worse 
to construct bad ones than not to make any 
at all. It is our general recommendation 
that the construction of pattern drills be 
kept to a rather low minimum. A small 
amount may be done under careful guid- 
ance, in order to teach procedures, and as 
a basis for the understanding of applied 
linguistics, and for the analysis of old and 
new textbooks. 

Instruction in linguistics was more suc- 
cessful this summer than in 1959. Better 
definition, more limited objectives, and a - 
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more careful selection of teachers resulted 
in less resistance and more positive ac- 
complishment than in 1959. The presenta- 
tion of linguistics, in a course of modified 
objectives and with constant practical ap- 
plication, was very well done at a number 
of Institutes this summer. Nevertheless, 
teaching of linguistics is still one of the 
most thorny problems that the 1961 Insti- 
tute will have to face. In some Institutes 
the attempts at teaching linquistics were a 
partial or even a total tailure, with serious 
student complaint about the uselessness 
of the course and the time wasted. Some 
courses required the purchase of a large 
number of expensive texts which the stu- 
dents had no time to read. There were 
several cases where courses in linguistics, 
taught by highly competent linguists, sin- 
an trying to make the subject practical 
for the students, still failed of the desired 
results. 


The problem is complicated and very 
important. Certain basic principles of lin- 
guistics lie at the root of teaching in the 
“new-key.” It is not really possible for a 
teacher to understand completely why the 
new audio-lingual procedures are shaped 
as they are without knowing something of 
what general linguistics tries to teach—the 
structure of language in general, its funda- 
mentally oral nature, the resemblances and 
differences between languages, and the 
most efficient approach to the analysis of 
language. On the other hand, it is equally 
true that the entire field of general and 
descriptive linguistics does not need to be 
covered in order to give this basic under- 
standing Some of the linguistics teachers 
this summer made the mistake of trying 
to give a thorough introduction to general 
linguistics in the seven weeks of a summer 
Institute. 


It is therefore our recommendation that, 
except for those Institutes where the course 
has been completely successful, the lin- 

istics course be reduced to a series of 
accel which might be entitled “Topics 
in Linguistics For Modern Language 
Teachers” or “The Linguistic Rationale of 
The New Key” or something similar. 
These lectures should cover the basic 
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theory and major principles through which 
linguistics can contribute significantly to 
modern language teaching. The objectives 
of the course should be very carefully de- 
fined and limited, in terms of the needs of 
these language teachers. There is indeed 
a shortage of linguistic teachers who can 
do this. It is our general feeling that such 
a course can best be taught by a trained 
language teacher who has also made a 
careful study of linguistics. We do not con- 
sider it wise to spend several weeks of an 
Institute in a detailed analysis of Ameri- 
can English. 

The Belasco Manual was received late 
by the Institutes, too late in most cases for 
the teacher of linguistics to revise his 
course enough to include the Manual as 
a helpful part of his syllabus. The Manual 
is being revised during this winter. If it 
can be made less cunganeh less difficult 
and detailed, it can be of very considerable 
service in 1961. The recommended nation- 
al conference of all teachers of linguistics 
in the Institutes for 1961, referred to 
above, should be able to draw up something 
which might approach a workable syllabus 
for the average Institute. 


The language laboratory was far more 
successful this summer than last, partly 
because the laboratories were in better 
working condition, and partly because the 
directors and the technicians knew better 
what a laboratory was expected to do. The 
wasteful courses on electronics given in 
1959 had been largely eliminated, al- 
though there was still too much discussion 
of electronic theory. Regular scheduling 
for participant use was still not satisfac- 
torily done in many Institutes. From the 
point of policy, there is still a lack of clear 
definition between the various uses of the 
laboratory by participants. These can be 
listed as follows: 1) to upgrade the par- 
ticipant’s own language competence by 
listening, by oral exercises, by pronuncia- 
tion aril, etc.; 2) to become familiar with 
laboratory equipment and techniques, so as 
to operate the laboratory in his own school; 
3) to prepare the tapes of exercises and 
other recorded material, either by new re- 


cordings of by dubbings for use in his own 
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school; 4) to observe the use of the labora- 
tory by the demonstration class as an as- 
pect of methods. These are all distant ob- 
jectives, and require different 4 of in- 
struction, different assistance from the 
staff, and even a different schedule. Some 
improvement still needs to be made in 
systematic and scheduled instruction in the 
use of a laboratory in a secondary school 
situation. 

Several of the Institutes this summer 
gave excellent courses in the foreign cul- 
ture. One of them could well serve as a 
model for courses in culture in 1961. The 
lectures in this program lasted for half an 
hour, as the first an exercise of the day. 
They contained material on the most sig- 
nificant contributions to literature, the 
arts, and the sciences, but they stressed 
the familiar elements of today’s life— 
education, the family, working conditions, 
religions, sports, etc. Participants were fur- 
nished an outline of the lecture, but they 
were forbidden to take notes, so that they 
would focus all their attention on listening 
and understanding. Each lecture was re- 
corded on tape, and the weaker students 
subsequently listened as often as necessary 
to arrive at complete comprehension. The 
topics of the lecture then became the ma- 
terial for discussion later in the day in small 
classes for oral exercises, in directed conver- 
sation. Echoes of the material were heard 
even in the content of pattern practice 
drills. Regular written compositions in- 
volving the same cultural material were 
also required. 

By contrast, there were still too many 
lectures in the “old key.” There was some 
practically straight lecture work in litera- 
ture; and some Institutes gave too large 
doses of reading, necessitating much late 
evening study. In general the lectures up- 
on culture should be given in the forei 
language, and preferably by a native = 
er. We recommend against the practice of 
inviting visiting experts from he outside 
to give special letcures in the evening; 
these special lectures are usually given in 
English, and they are not integrated into 
the total program of the Institute. We 
recommend also against the practice of 
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a large amount of class time 
showing extraneous illustrative material to 
the class, such as long films, recordings of 
foreign music, and reproductions of foreign 
aintings. A little of this is very helpful, 
St too much wastes valuable class time. 

Some of the most effective work in cul- 
ture is done outside of class, either in con- 
versation with the faculty and the native 
informants, or by study of realia exhibits 
in a special room, or by the singing of 
popular folk songs, visits to museums, and 
many other informal participant activities. 
It is of great importance to create an in- 
formal, enthusiastic, social spirit, in the 
atmosphere of the foreign culture. When 
the participants begin to laugh and joke in 
the foreign language, half the battle is 
won. 

Physical arrangements at most of the 
Institutes this summer were excellent and 
generally far better than in 1959. Only a 
few details need to be mentioned for im- 
provement in 1961. We recommend that 
there be an easily accessible central office 
for the director's headquarters where he 
can be found regularly for consultation 
with staff and students. There should be 
likewise a good central office for the facul- 
ty, as a locus for the essential coordination, 
and also where the faculty can meet social- 
ly for relaxation. There should not be too 
great a distance between the classrooms 
commonly used in the schedule; nor indeed 
too great a distance between the classrooms 
and the dormitory and the dining hall. 
Some Institutes did not even have a dormi- 
tory of their own on the college campus. 
We recommend strongly that with rare ex- 
ceptions no Institute should be located at 
an institution which will not arrange to 
house and feed the participants in its own 
accommodations, and in units which can 
be successfully segregated into language- 
speaking units. 

The MLA Qualification Tests were 
given in all the Institutes at the beginning 
of the session, and generally again at the 
end. The purpose was partly to assist the 
directors in sectioning the participants at 
the proper levels of instruction, and partly 
to measure the progress of the participants 
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during the session. From many of the di- 
rectors and participants, and also from our 
visitors, came the report that these tests 
had been a violent shock, even in some 
cases a traumatic experience, damaging for 
student morale. The directors for some In- 
stitutes had held a briefing session at the 
beginning of the Institute, in which they 
poe a the administration of the tests 
and the purpose of giving them. Some of 
the participants stated that the test had 
been a shock, but that it was a constructive 
and salutary shock, an eye-opener for the 
rather self-satisfied teacher, who was now 
suddenly forced to be aware of his basic 
ignorance and tackle the program of in- 
struction with a less cocky attitude. 


Several ways can be suggested in which 
these tests can be made more helpful and 
less damaging in the 1961 Institutes. The 
directors should take time to familiarize 
themselves with the tests in advance, and 
explain them to the participants. It is real- 
ly not necessary to give the entire battery 
of tests at the beginning of an Institute. 
The average participant in his first sum- 
mer has little or no knowledge of lin- 
guistics; and even the professional pre- 
paration test can be skipped. In fact, only 
the four language competence tests need 
to be given at the beginning. It seems to 
this team of visitors that the tests were too 
long and also too hard. Item analysis will 
undoubtedly show unsatisfactory group- 
ings on the curve. The tests were not 
properly devised for FLES teachers since 
their needs and abilities are quite different 
from those of secondary school teachers. 
We question whether the same tests should 
be given to FLES teachers. Some revisions 
should also be made in the items of the 
civilization test, which smacked too much 
of the factual information in the manuals. 
Finally, if all Institutes last for at least 
seven weeks, there will be time to take 
these tests in stride. It is also our recom- 
mendation that there is no need for any 
other formal final examinations in the In- 
stitute. The MLA tests can be used as a 
basis for grading, and the participant is 
usually well enough known to the teachers 
in his classes so that a grade can be as- 
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signed without a final examination. It is 
important to reduce still more the “ex- 
amination psychosis” and the worry over 
final grades, which still this summer pre- 
vented some participants from deriving the 
maximum benefits ae the last few weeks. 


The problem of credit for Institute study 
is still not solved. In general the directors 
appeared opposed to the giving of credits, 
but they are forced to it, both by the In- 
stitutions and by the participants. Some of 
the universities consider that a course is 
not worthy of attention unless it is listed 
as a graduate course giving graduate credit 
toward a degree. The participants them- 
selves want official credit in order to se- 
cure raises in salary and promotions, or to 
satisfy the rules regarding certificates and 
tenure. Another danger is that these uni- 
versities are usually willing to grant credit 
for theory courses but not for the practical 
courses in language upgrading, oral prac- 
tice, or for the demonstration classes. They 
put the premium therefore exactly where 
we do not want it in terms of the Institute 
objectives. Because of the wide divergence 
of preparation among the participants, it 
has been practically impossible to arrive at 
any comparative standard of achievement 
or grading. Most of the students who work: 
hard (and practically all of them do) get 
a passing grade. It is entirely evident that 
the emphasis should not be on graduate 
credit, particularly on credit toward a 
graduate degree. We feel that the Insti- 
tutes do well to give block credit, that is, 
a unit of credit for the entire session in all 
the work, rather than credits for separate 
courses. The best solution for this problem 
seems to be that the Institutes should give 
a block of credit, entitled “post-graduate 
credit,” not undergraduate credit, with a 
certificate which would entitle the parti- 
cipant to salary raises, promotions, certifi- 
cation, tenure, etc. This post-graduate 
credit should be distinguished from credit 
toward a specific degree at the institution 
where the work was taken. Subsequently, 
the participant might enroll for a Master 
of Arts degree at that same institution or 
another one, and the institution would ap- 
ply its own rules toward the acceptance of 
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this post-graduate credit. We also recom- 
mend that no graduate credit be allowed 
in second-stage Institutes. We consider it 
dangerous to embark on a program of 
financing Master of Arts degrees at specific 
institutions at Government expense. Here 
is an area in which we wish to differ in 
policy from the National Science Founda- 
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tion Institutes. 

The Language Development Program, 
in its Summer Institutes of 1959 and 1960, 
has proven its worth. We are confident 
that an expanded program in the summer 
of 1961, profiting from the experience of 
the two preceding summers, will have an 
even greater measure of success. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the probiems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 


personnel at their institutions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote, 
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SHOP-TALK 


LOS CURSOS DE SEGUNDO ANO 


Fernanpo Pérez Pena 
University of Rhode Island 


El haber leido “That Horrible Hybrid: 
Second Year Spanish,” por Gerard Flynn, 
que aparecié en el ntimero de septiembre, 
1960, de Hispania me llamé mucho la 
atencién puesto que mis propias actitudes 
en cuanto a la ensefianza del espafiol han 
sido fundamentalmente las mismas. Me 
agradé sobremanera que insistiese que 
nuestra legitima tarea es la ensefianza de la 
literatura y que todo lo demas nos debe 
conducir, de una manera u otra, a cumplir 
con nuestra misién profesional de guiar a 
los estudiantes a que beban de la profunda 
fuente de las humanidades. Desde luego, 
dentro de las humanidades nuestra partic- 
ular disciplina es la literatura. 

La cuestién de que si se debe dividir o 
no el curso de segundo afio en dos grupos, 
uno avanzado y otro mediano, siempre 
parece suscitar controversias que a veces 
llegan al altercado displicente. En cuanto 
a mi, al mismo tiempo que puedo aceptar 
la validez del sistema para tratar de man- 
tener la unidad a la cual se refiere nues- 
tro colega, encuentro varias objeciones 
graves a ese método. En mi propia ex- 
periencia he notado que aquellos estudi- 
antes que entran en el curso mediano de 
segundo aio, se creen, de buenas a pri- 
meras, que ha de ser un curso facilisimo 
y de poco trabajo puesto que, segun ellos, 
fué concebido “para los tontos.” Franca- 
mente, es dificil si no del todo imposible, 
tratar de contravenir esa tan mal fundada 
idea. Por eso, en gran parte, que esas clases 
se van destruyendo por si solas. 

La segunda objecién es quiz4 mds im- 
portante. El profesor que tenga que plan- 
tarse delante de ese grupo mediano 
necesariamente tiende a desmoralizarse, a 
perder el interés y finalmente a despistarse 
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por completo. Seguramente hay algunos 
almas de Dios que se prestan para seme- 
jante labor pero me parece que los pro- 
fesores mejor intencionados y capaces suf- 
ren indebidamente en esa lucha sorda. (De 
hecho que a veces se oye decir a alguno de 
nuestros colegas en los _pasillos—Ahora 
tengo que llevar al pasto a mis becerritos.— 
Y no se trata de mala voluntad sino de 
expresar abiertamente la frustracién de 
todos los dias.) Dadas las circunstancias 
de tener estudiantes convencidos de que 
no tienen que hacer nada para ser aproba- 
dos y de haber profesores martirizados por 
tener que estar trabajando con esos alum- 
nos varias horas por semana, los resultados 
son un desastre irremediable. Efectiva- 
mente, en las universidades donde rija el 
sistema de divisién del curso de segundo 
ano, casi siempre se nota que los profesores 
prefieren no ensefar esas clases y los 
alumnos aprenden cada vez menos, es 
decir, las notas van de mal en peor en vez 
de mejorar. 

Puede que sea inutil mas tengo esper- 
anzas de que algtin dia se pueda eliminar 
totalmente la causa de esa divisién y que 
nuestras clases de segundo afio puedan 
tener “unidad” en si. Se basan mis esper- 
anzas en las siguientes nociones: 

1. Aplicando nosotros normas verdadera- 
mente validas para el primer ano, el 
alumno que es aprobado con una “C” bien 
merecida debe de ser perfectamente capaz 
de continuar dentro del grupo que se de- 
fine como avanzado. Al fin y al cabo, una 
“C,” segiin los catdélogos de la mayoria de 
los colleges, ha de representar cierta com- 
petencia aceptable y respetable. 

2. Los alumnos que son aprobados en el 
primer afio con una “D,” son, por defi- 
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nicién, inferiores y han hecho lo minimo 
aceptable. No me parece nada légico que 
las universidades establezcan cursos para 
aquellos estudiantes que sdlo hacen (o 
pueden hacer) un trabajo infimo. Me 
tomo la libertad de insistir que al estudiante 
que no pueda cumplir con el trabajo de 
segundo afhio, no se le debe permitir que 
continie, y no por medio de establecer 
cursos de casisegundo afio sino entregando 
la nota que represente debidamente el 
nivel de su trabajo. 

3. Ha de tenerse en cuenta que hace ya 
demasiados afios que muchos alumnos 
eligen estudiar espafiol porque es lengua 
facil. (Seria inutil discutir aqui si es verdad 
o no tal nocién pero yo creo insostenible 
la idea de que haya lenguas fdciles y len- 
guas dificiles.)' En muchas universidades 
en los E.E.U.U. los buenos alumnos se nos 
han ido a las otras lenguas y generalmente 
silo los mediocres o los francamente 
pobres han decidido estudiar espafiol, por 
la sencilla razén de que lo creen facil o 
util. Tan pronto podamos deshacernos de 
esa pesada carga por medio de notas 
honestas sera menos ardua nuestra labor 
en el segundo afio. 

4. Mucha es la fe que tengo en el pro- 
grama FLES que se va esparciendo a 
través de todo el pais. Algunos de los 
jOvenes que comenzaron el estudio de 
lenguas en los primeros programas de 
FLES est4n ahora en los colleges. Quizé 
cambie radicalmente nuestro trabajo cuan- 
do haya mds de esos nifios que tuvieron 
larga, lenta y cuidadosa ensefanza para 
que la mayoria de nosotros podamos dedi- 
carnos a lo que de veras nos interesa: la 
literatura. 

Ahora, no cabe duda de que es en el 
curso de segundo afio que los almunos 
deciden especializarse en espafiol o en otra 
disciplina. Nuestra mas dificil labor es la 
de despertar su interés por lo hispdnico y 
a, veces me parece que tan dificil es des- 
pertar su interés en algo. Este no es lugar 
apropiado para discutir la abulia general 


de los estudiantes estadounidenses, sin em- 
bargo reconozco que exista esa abulia. Es 
por eso que me sorprende que el profesor 
Flynn diga que tiene estudiantes que se 
interesen en “intellectual history” y por esa 
misma razon que su seleccién de textos 
la encuentro dificil de creer. 

Estamos de acuerdo, los majors Cy los 
minors también) salen de los cursos de 
segundo afio. Los textos para el segundo 
aho deben mostrarles a los alumnos que 
hay pensamiento hispdnico digno de 
estudiarse. Psicolégicamente es mucho mas 
provechoso usar textos originales que los 
confeccionados y, desde luego, las obras 
escogidas deben de ser de alto valor in- 
trinseco, sea histdérico, filosdéfico o literario, 
(Nuestro mayor énfasis debe de estar en lo 
literario. ) 

Teniendo en cuenta la_ condicién 
abilica, en general, de los alumnos, a mi 
me parece que debemos presentarles textos 
de sabores fuertes. Casi se puede decir que 
se necesita lo escandaloso para despertarles. 
(Eso siempre que tenga alto valor literario 
o humanistico en general. ) 

Por eso que la lista de obras que men- 
ciona® nuestro colega la encuentro en 
gran parte inverosimil y contraproducente. 
Sin negar de ninguna manera el valor 
literario de la mayor parte de ellas (aunque 
hay obras mencionadas cuyo valor literario 
se puede poner en tela de juicio), quedo 
convencido que el alumno que tenga que 
leer a Feijéo 0 Jovellanos en el curso de 
segundo afio se escapar4 corriendo a 
especializarse en cualquier otra materia. 
jPara nosotros ese alumno nos ser4 una 


pérdida fatal! 


NOTES 


1 Que sepa yo ninguno de los grandes filélogos 
hace referencias a lenguas faciles o dificiles. 
Todos dicen que las a para la docencia 
son distintas en _ lengua pero no son ni 


mayores ni menore: 

2 Norman P. ay “A blend of the utile with 
the dulci,” Hispania, September, 1960. Se dis- 
cute admirablemente el problema de la utilidad 


y sus consecuencias, para con los alumnos tanto 
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como para con nuestros colegas en las otras 
humanidades, en cuanto al estudio del espaiiol. 
3 Las obras que pretende incluir son las siguien- 


tes: 

Feijéo: Causas del amor 

Informe sobre la ley agraria 

a: Vuelva usted manana 

Menéndez y Pelayo: De la filosofia heterodoxa 
desde 1834 a 1868 y especialmente del 
krausismo 

Donoso Cortés: no cita obra especffica. 

Balmes: no cita obra especifica. 

Pereda: De tal palo tal astilla 

Unamuno: cartas a Clarin 

Valle Inclan: Flor de santidad 

Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz: Respuesta a Sor 
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Filotea 

Simén Bolivar: Carta de Jamaica de 1815 

Silvio Zavala: —— sobre la colonizacién 
espanola en América 

J. M. Ots Capdequi: El estado espaiiol en las 
Indias 

Rodé: Ariel 

Vasconcelos: La raza césmica 

Azorin: Sarrié 

Baroja: La sima 

Sean O’Faolain: The short story 

Garcia Lorca: Bodas de sangre 

Valle Inclan: Sonata de primavera 

Sor Juana: El divino narciso 

Rubén Dario: Azul 

Ricardo Palma: Tradiciones peruanas 


WHAT ARE WE DOING FOR THE SPANISH-SPEAKING STUDENT? 


A. WootseEy 


Texas Woman's University 


For years many of us in a large area of 
the Southwest have conducted Spanish 
classes in which a considerable number— 
often from 50-90 per cent—speak Spanish 
in the home.* With the exception of two 
years in Arkansas, that has been my ex- 
perience in my more than 25 years of 
teaching. I have always felt that there is 
a strong tendency to neglect these students, 
to think that they know the language al- 
ready and that it is hopeless to try to give 
them any real learning experiences without 
completely ignoring the needs of the Eng- 
lish-speaking children. This is becoming 
more and more a problem in other parts 
of the nation. 

One of the most important things that 
we can do for the Spanish-speaking child 
is to give him pride in his home language, 
show him the great benefits of bilingual- 
ism and to urge and help him to become 
proficient in both languages. There should 
be pointed out to him the many oppor- 
tunities for a bilingual person well train- 


* A paper read at the 42nd Annual Meeting 
“= The A AATSP. San Diego, Calif., Dec. 28-30, 


ed in the two languages. He should be made 
aware of the great need for teachers, for 
translators, in business—but in all cases 
especially for people who really, know 
their Spanish—and their English. If we 
do this we thus give him the motive for 
putting forth the effort needed to gain the 
required proficiency. Properly handled the 
Spanish class should be a place where he 
will make progress in English as well as in 
Spanish as he compares the two languages 
with regards to vocabulary, idioms, struc- 
ture, pronunciation, intonation and other 
elements. As his knowledge grows in the 
one so in the other. It should be pointed 
out to these students that the sudy of 
Spanish is perhaps more for them than for 
others a comparative study of Spanish and 
English. But of course here we are con- 
cerned primarily with Spanish, and spell- 
ing is going to be one of the big areas for 
development. There is a vocabulary need, 
yes, but the vocabulary of the usual two 
year high school course is such that the 
Spanish-speaking student will know the 
words already. Not so with the spelling. 
Therefore every vocabulary list should be 
made a spélling list for these students, 
and something more than the mere know- 
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ledge of the words should be expected of 
him. Whether it be in these vocabulary 
lists, reading lessons, examples, exercises, 
verb forms or what have you, this idea 
of learning to spell and to write any and 
all words correctly must be a constant aim 
and goal as we teach the Spanish-speaking 
child. 

You may say that we expect this of all 
students, and that is true. But there is a 
special problem with the Spanish-speaking 
child in that he already knows the word, 
and may have already formed his own idea 
of how to spell it. The English-speaking 
student learns to spell each word as a new 
symbol of meaning and usually has no 
wrong habits or ideas to be eradicated. 

There are many difficulties to be con- 
fronted, but experience will teach us that 
these tend to fall into some rather definite 
groupings. While these Spanish-speaking 
students have fluency in the language it 
will generally be found that their vocab- 
ulary may be quite limited and particular- 
ly lacking in ways of expressing more ab- 
stract ideas. Furthermore, it is rather the 
rule than otherwise that their English 
vocabulary will be very limited also—in 
all probability insufficient to express ideas 
that they may be able to express in 
Spanish. Sometimes also it will be found 
that words and phrases known in English 
cannot be put into Spanish by the student. 
There is need for constant growth in this 
respect in both languages, and as every 
new word is learned the Spanish spelling 
should be mastered. 

The use of accents will naturally pre- 
sent itself as one of the great obstacles to 
writing Spanish correctly, and we are all 
familiar with the student who seems to 
take a handful of accents and scatter them 
at random over a page of writing. In 
working with this particular problem I give 
the student the three basic rules of pro- 
nunciation and for use of the written ac- 
cent, but I have found that for the Span- 
ish-speaking student giving a number of 


stress patterns that will require the written 
accent is more effective than theory. One 
of these pattern groups is that of words 
ending in -dn, -dn, -in, -én, -és: leccién, 
aleman, chiquitin, Belén, japonés, etc. By 
showing the student the pattern of stress 
in such words, by emphasizing it by tap- 
ping the beat out on the table and by 
alerting them to note this particular pat- 
tern, progress can generally be made. The 
corollary to this type of rule must also be 
noted in that the feminine or the plural 
form will not carry the written accent. 
Numerous examples should be used to 
drive this home: alemdn, alemana, ale- 
manes; inglés, inglesa, ingleses; nacidn, 
naciones; patrén, patrones, etc. 

At this point too it is well to bring to 
the attention of the students that preterit 
plurals are not pronounced -én and hence 
do not carry the written accent: fueron, 
salieron, entraron . . . As any of you who 
have taught Spanish-speaking students 
know, this is another fertile field of errors. 

In a similar manner we may take words 
ending in -é, -d, particularly, such as 
José, hablé, comid, comi, etc. The preterit 
forms are a natural here of course. A good 
approach on when to accent the i in com- 
bination with another vowel again is to 
point out to the student what to listen 
for—get him to notice the difference be- 
tween melodia and diferencia, between 
diario and Dario. He knows how to pro- 
nounce these words—that is not the prob- 
lem; but he frequently does not know 
when to write the accent. It is not enough 
merely to say that i is accented to break 
up the diphthong; he must learn to hear 
the reason. 

Attention should be called to the esdrii- 
julo type of words as another category, and 
here beating out the rhythm is very help- 
ful. I usually give my students something 
such as TA-ta-ta or ONE-twotthree as a 
pattern for words like sdbado, platano, 
rapido, practico, etc. Here should be 
brought in the imperative, command, in- 
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finitive, and participial forms with attach- 
ed object pronouns. The point will be 
made that these will usually result in 
esdrijulo words and hence need the ac- 
cent, but when they are not esdrijulo, 
they will not have the accent: digame, 
vamonos, hagalo, escribiéndolo, leérselo, 
decirnoslo, but ponte, darme, volverse, 
and other similar examples. 

This beating out of the syllabic stress 
is important from another angle also, and 
this is that it frequently happens that the 
student does not know what we mean by 
“stressed or accented syllable” although we 
may blithely take it for granted that he 
knows exactly what we are talking about. 
The esdrijulo type of word is used in 
Spanish-speaking countries in the teaching 
of the use of written accents, and I find 
that my students who have attended Span- 
ish-speaking schools are familiar with the 
term. Some of the others have heard of it 
also. 

The objection may be raised that the 
examples that I have given are simply 
another way of stating the basic rules re- 
ferred to at the beginning. This is true in 
a sense, but we must remember that in the 
case of the Spanish-speaking student we 
are dealing with the problem from the 
standpoint of a person who already knows 
how to pronounce the word and needs to 
learn how to write it. In the case of the 
English-speaking student, all too often he 
learns to write the word, complete 
with accent if any, before he learns to 
pronounce it properly. Hence the presenta- 
tion will have more meaning to the Span- 
ish-speaking student if explanation and 
drille are included which fit better into 
his frame of reference. Such explanations 
are not wasted on the English-speaking 
student; far from it. He too is getting a 
better understanding of the why of Span- 
ish written accents and a better feeling 
for the sounds of the words. 

In this matter of written accents there 
looms another area that needs something 
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more than a mere rule of thumb; I refer 
to such pairs as si-si, este-éste, etc. Here 
again an explanation of the reason why 
will be especially helpful to the Spanish- 
speaking student. Let’s give the class some 
sample sentences such as— 

Si Ilegan a las cuatro... 

Si, llegan a las cuatro. 

Es mi casa. a mi. 

No es el libro él. 

Esta silla y ésta; ese sombrero y ése. 

Tu padre viene. Ti y yo... 

The Spanish-speaking student will im- 
mediately realize the difference in stress 
when it is pointed out to him, and the 
English-speaking student certainly should 
be learning to hear and make the distinc- 
tion found in el libro de él, este libro y 
éste or si tengo el tiempo and si, tengo el 
tiempo. When the student realizes that 
the decision to accent one word and not 
the other of these pairs is based on a 
reasonable premise, he will cease to think 
of the device as something settled by an 
idle whim. 

In the matter of spelling as in the case 
of written accents there are certain de- 
vices that are helpful to Spanish-speaking 
students. One of these I have found to be 
the -esa and -eza—“uno de los grandes 
cocos.” The point for the student here is 
that abstract nouns are -eza while words 
indicating nationality, rank, etc. are -esa: 
tristeza, belleza, grandeza, pureza, flaqueza 
/ ingiesa, francesa, japonesa, condesa, aba- 
desa. This is not going to be the miraculous 
cure-all for this spelling problem, but it 
will be of considerable help. In the same 
connection it is well to note certain words 
where the spelling simply must be learned: 
raza, , docena, zapato, pieza, diez, 
seis and many more that are very common. 

Relating the Spanish to the English 
word with a definite pattern will often 
prove very helpful as in the case of the 
-tion, -sion words—t in English, c in Span- 
ish, s in English, s in Spanish nation- 
nacion session-sesién. With the latter group 
comes an opportunity to drive home the 
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fact that Spanish does not double letters 
that are frequently so used in English: 
difficult-dificil attractive-atractivo offend- 
ofender... 

Other typical changes from English to 
Spanish to be noted are the ending -ous- 
oso and of -nce-ncia: curious-curioso, ex- 
perience-experiencia, distance-distancia, 
impetuous-impetuoso, tolerance-tolerancia, 
existence-existencia. In both of these groups 
of words the Spanish spelling often offers 
difficulties to the Spanish-speaking stu- 
dent because of the indecision as to s or z 
in the ending -oso and as to c or s in -ncia. 
In both cases the English word may be 
taken as a guide to the Spanish spelling, 
and there is generally no confusion exist- 
ing in English. 

Thinking still of the troublesome c-z-s 
problem the verbs of the type of coger, 
torcr, conocer immediately come to mind as 
a major problem. A good rule of thumb to 
try to get across here is that c will change 
to z and under certain circumstances z to c 
but that neither will ever change to an s, 
and as s in the original will remain so 
throughout all forms as with toser, coser, 
pasar and others. 

The nv-mb combinations are a source 
of great confusion, and here it is difficult 
to make any generalization, but it is well 
to assure the students that it is correct to 
pronounce the nv of invierno, envidia, 
enviar, convencer in the same manner as 
the mb of cambio, cambiar, lumbre, hambre. 
... However, we must note the difference in 
spelling, much as in English there is heat, 
feet, mete... all with different spellings for 
the same sounds. The more common words 
such as these and others should be made 
the object of special drill, and at the same 
time for the English-speaking students 
they will furnish drill material for the 
correct pronunciation of the nv-nb combi- 
nation. 

A further example of a matter of fre- 
quent difficulty for Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren is the tendency to omit the preposi- 
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tion a in such sentences as Juan va a 
hablar, Ella empieza a leer, Luis comienza 
a hacerlo. In these cases of course the stu- 
dent simply does not hear the a since it is 
absorbed into the accompanying a sound, 
but he realizes the need for it at once 
when his attention is called to other per- 
sons of the verb: Vamos a comer, Em- 
piezan a leer, Comienzas a trabajar. An- 
other case of the omission of the a that 
needs correction is in sentences where 
there is a tendency to say Juan le gusta 
eso, La muchacha que le gusta bailar... 
for A Juan le gusta eso, La muchacha a 
quien le gusta bailar. This is of course a 
careless construction but a very common 
one. Here again the points to be empha- 
sized have to do with constructions that 
present syntactical difficulties to English- 
speaking students. There are many ad- 
ditional specific points of trouble that 
might be discussed such as the confusion 
of hacer-a ser, the spelling of a comer ha 
dicho, ja ver!-haber, hecho-echo, the writ- 
ing of era, iba without the h, and others 
too numerous to mention. In my discussion 
I have limited myself to what are essential- 
ly errors in spelling—orthographical mis- 
takes—and not those that result from the 
use of anglicisims, archaisms or slang. 
These too are problems that must be dealt 
with, but they fall into a different cate- 
gory. 

The one thing that is important in all 
of this is that there must be sympathetic 
understanding and direction on the part of 
the teacher and a definite goal on his part 
of inculcating in the Spanish-speaking stu- 
dent a pride in the language of his people 
and an earnest desire to master it, to speak 
and write it correctly and to realize that 
in so doing he is making a great contribu- 
tion to his culture, to that of America and 
to the needs of his country for people well 
trained in more than one language. 

Again I will repeat that none of these 
things will detract in any way from the 
time and attention that must be given to 
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the English-speaking students. Every point 
discussed is of vital importance to this 
group, and the varied approach may help 
them in mastering the material. There is 
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also a certain psychological lift for them in 
realizing that even for the Spanish-speak- 
ing student the road to mastery is no 
flower strewn path. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY—1960 


Gerorce O. ScHANZER 
St. John’s University, N. Y. 


The first report of the Bibliographic 
Liaison Committee of the Spanish Ameri- 
can Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association (Geoap 4) was publish- 
ed in the March 1960 issue of Hispania. 
Since then a number of projects have been 
completed and many more promising ef- 
forts can be reported. Nevertheless, the 
Committee—composed of Professors L. de 
Morelos (Columbia), A. Correia Pacheco 
(Pan American Union), R. Mead (Con- 
necticut), O. Olivera (Syracuse), G. 
Schanzer (St. John’s) Chm., J. Topete 
(School for Latin America, USAF, C.Z.) 
—has not received as much cooperation as 
it should. The following information has 
been elicited by the chairman who wishes 
to acknowledge the assistance of generous 
colleagues. 

Sturgis E. Leavitt’s An Index to the 
Literary, Linguistic and Folklore Materials 
in Fifty Spanish American Magazines has 
just left the press in Chile, but no copies 

ave reached the U.S. as yet. An insert 
showing the availability of these journals 
in us libraries, recently completed by 
Professor Leavitt and available free of 
charge from him, will greatly Contribute 
to the usefulness of the work. 

The Pan American Union has produc- 
ed the first part of its Diccionario de la 
literatura latinoamericana, Argentina. This 
volume comprises “Autores argentinos de 
la colonia al presente.” The second part, 
“Autores argentinos vivos,” has gone to 
the press. The former was largely the re- 
sponsibility of Roberto F. Giusti, the lat- 
ter of Alfredo A. Roggiano. 

Khudozhestvennaya Literatura Latinskoi 


Ameriki VRusskoi Pechati, of the State 
Library of Foreign Literatures in Moscow, 
became available during the summer. 
Mainly the work of L. A. Shur, it is a 
bibliography of over 1500 items of Rus- 
sian translations and criticism from 1765- 
1959, preceded and followed by extensive 
historiographic essays. From the same 
source a seventy-five page bio-bibliograph 
of Pablo Neruda has just been ron | 
indicative of unabated activity there. 

Boyd G. Carter’s study of Spanish 
American literary journals (Las revistas 
literarias de Hispanoamérica. Historia y 
contenido, Mexico: Ediciones De Andrea, 
1959) represents a most valuable individual 
effort which does not attempt to provide a 
comprehensive bibliography, but is replete 
with bibliographic data. 

Hispanic Americanists will be elated by 
the success of their borthers-in-arms who 
saw the first issue of the Boletim Inter- 
nacional de Bibliografia Luso-Brasileira in 
April 1960. This year also marks the an- 
nouncement of a bibliographical thesis, 
Joan Estele Ciruti’s doctoral dissertation, 
“The Guatemalan Novel: A Critical Bib- 
liography” (Tulane, 1960). 

A monograph of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion, The Library of Congress, Voces de 
poetas y prosistas ibéricos y latinoameri- 
canos en el Archivo de Literatura Hispdénica 
en Cinta Magnética de la Fundacién His- 
panica has some bibliographic interest. The 
product of Francisco Aguilera, its content 
is also available in the Quarterly Journal of 
the Library (February 1960) and the 
Modern Language Journal CNovember 
1960). In the same category can be cited 
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the Medina Memorial volume of the Pan 
American Union (José Toribio Medina. 
Humanist of the Americas. An Appraisal, 
Washington D.C., 1960.) 

Volume 22 of the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies has been somewhat de- 
layed but should appear shortly. It will 
show a much greater periodical coverage, 
which necessitated the use of abbrevia- 
tions. It also includes a much wider selec- 
tion of material from outside the hemis- 
phere. Its editor, Nathan A. Haverstock, 
reports on efforts to reprint the first 
thirteen volumes now out of print. The 
Handbook staff is planning to have cumu- 
lative indexes available by 1963, which 
would include twenty-five volumes at that 
time. An author index is already in the 
making; a subject index will be initiated 
after another important joint project gets 
underway. All Hispanic Americanists will 
welcome the news that the New York 
Public Library and the Pan American 
Union will help to produce a “Cumulative 
Index of Latin American Periodicals” which 
will include 1961 material and will be ob- 
tainable later in the year. Literary journals 
will be among the two hundred to be 
covered. Countries which have not yet 

roduced anything approximating national 
Fibliographies, such as Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Honduras, will be the subject of 
special projects under Handbook auspices. 
The PMLA bibliographers plan to be 


more selective in their source materials by 
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omitting unproductive journals and _ in- 
cluding rising reviews. Plans are under 
to produce an “Anuario” for Mexico 
and to widen the scope of the Bibliografia 
de Centro América y del Caribe. 

Some of these developments are alread 
referred to in the August 1960 (No. 3 
issue of the ALAS Bulletin, of the Associa- 
tion for Latin American Studies, which in- 
cludes Hispanic Americanists of all disci- 
plines. The Association and its Bulletin 
may become a boon to those interested in 
Spanish American literature by providing 
some liaison, which is now the raison 
d’étre of the MLA Spanish 4 Bibliography 
Committee. Of course, the special interests 
of literary scholars must be upheld and, 
while all the aforementioned efforts may 
in future greatly aid their task, the lack 
of a Critical Bibliography in the field is 
becoming more and more apparent. It is 
up to the Groups' to decide whether they 
wish eventually to support any steps in 
this direction by means of the Bibliography 
Committee, which should not forever be 
led by the same man. 


NOTE 


1In its meeting of December 28, 1960, at 
Philadelphia, the Spanish 4 Group of the MLA 
implemented its division into a Colonial and 
Nineteenth Century Literature oe (No. 4) 
and one dedicated to the Twentieth Century 
(No. 6), maintaining a joint Bibliography Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF DICTIONARY PROJECT COMMITTEE 


Last August President Bolinger appoint- 
ed this committee to study the kind of lexi- 
cographical project which might be spon- 
sored by our Association with government 
or foundation support and to make recom- 
mendations for a proposal. All of our busi- 
ness was carried on by mail. This is a 


* A formal expression of gratitude is due to 
Professor Edwin B. Williams for his generosity 
in offering much helpful advice to the commit- 
tee. 


necessarily slow and cumbersome pro- 
cedure, but the one advantage in it is that 
we jhave a record of all our deliberations 
in writing. Since each member of the com- 
mittee has a complete file of our corre- 
spondence, this can easily be made avail- 
a to the Executive Council at the meet- 
ing. The following is a summary of our 
deliberations and recommendations.* 

The committee is in unanimous agree- 
ment that there is an urgent need for a 
Spanish dictionary of much more exten- 
sive scope and of much more rigorous and 
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efficient lexicographical technique than 
any we now have. With respect to sco 
and content, the dictionary needed would 
bring together lexical information now 
scattered in many dictionaries of limited 
scope, would correct erroneous or inac- 
curate information, and, most important 
of all, would record lexical information 
(particularly in the area of neologisms) not 
to be found in any existing dictionaries. 
With respect to lexicographical technique, 
the dictionary would conan to the high- 
est standards of scholarship and objectivity, 
would be guided by the latest advances in 
lexicographical technique as exemplified in 
the best modern dictionaries, and would 
incorporate the results of the best modern 
research in lexicography. 

The committee favors a bilingual dic- 
tionary to a monolingual dictionary. Of- 
fered in favor of a bilingual dictionary are 
the considerations that, as bilinguals our- 
selves, we are better equipped to do a bi- 
lingual dictionary, and that a monolingual 
Spanish dictionary is more properly the 
prerogative and undertaking of a Spanish- 
speaking country. Advanced in favor of a 
monolingual dictionary is the consideration 
that a bilingual dictionary would be in 
competition with private enterprise while a 
monolingual dictionary would not. 

A proposal for financial support for a 
dictionary project can expect a favorable 
oe at this time because of the greater 
availability of funds and because of the 
present intensified national interest in im- 
proving our relations with Latin America. 
The production of an excellent unabridged 
Spanish dictionary by the United States 
would be a token of our sympathetic in- 
terest in the Spanish-speaking people of 
Latin America and Spain and in their cul- 
tures, and this would certainly do much 
to promote good will. It is suggested that 
our Association seek the advice and moral 
support of the MLA and the ACLS in this 
matter. 

Two courses of action were considered in 
the matter of seeking financial support 
for the dictionary project: 1) to seek sup- 
port for a study to determine the criteria 
for an efficient and comprehensive English 
and Spanish Bilingual Dictionary and to 
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formulate the design for such a dictionary, 
2) to seek support for the dictionary it- 
self. The committee favors the first alterna- 
tive as an initial step. A suggested third 
alternative came too en for consideration 
by the other members of the committee. 
The suggestion is that we make our pro- 
posal in two sections, one for the study and 
one for the dictionary itself. In this case, 
the proposal for the dictionary would have 
to be couched in tentative terms pending 
the results of the study. 


In any case, a thorough study would 
have to precede the compilation of the 
dictionary in order to lay a sound founda- 
tion for it. The study would have to solve 
many problems of content and technique, 
and it would include the redaction of a 
Manual for Collaborators. (An outline for 
the study is included in the correspondence 
of the committee.) While the study would 
be directed primarily toward the construc- 
tion of a Spanish dictions , its findings 
would certainly be useful for similar un- 
dertakings in other languages. Thus it 
would serve as a pilot study in lexicography 
just as the College Manual Project in 
Spanish has already done in the field of 


instructional materials. 


The committee recommends that wide 
publicity be given to the Dictionary Pro- 
ject ame that advice and suggestions be 
sought as extensively as possible particular- 
ly from the membership of the Association. 

s one way of implementing this, it is 
recommended that a Lexicographical De- 
partment be established in Siapusie (The 
cost of running this department might be 
one of the items in the budget for the 
study..) During the course of the study this 
department would invite and publish ideas 
and suggestions for the design of the 
dictionary. While the dictionary is being 
compiled, it would function as a clearing 
house of lexicographical information not 
recorded or inaccurately recorded in exist- 
ing dictionaries. In this way the entire 
membership of the Association would be 
enlisted in the undertaking. Perhaps we 
could arrange to have a similar department 
in an appropriate journal published in a 
country. 
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Our estimate for the cost of the study 
is a minimum of $25,000. Our estimates for 
the cost of the dictionary vary widely. 
Obviously more study and more informa- 
tion are needed here. (This is one argu- 
ment for seeking support for the study 
as an initial step.) The rough estimates, 
such as they are, are feaeted in our cor- 
respondence. The committee is continu- 
ing to seek information on this subject 
and will no doubt be able to refine its 
estimates. The total estimate should in- 
clude separate figures for: 1) research and 
editorial work, i. e., salaries of collaborators 
and assistants and fees for consultants, 2) 


cost of housing the project, 3) cost of 
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materials and equipment, 4) cost of com- ° 
= 5) cost of manufacture of the 
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Univ. of North Carolina 
Univ. of Detroit 


Univ. of Florida Francis C. Hayes 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 31, Pa., 
Chairman, James E. Iannucci 


Carmeto GariANo 


Vicror R. B. OELscHLAGER 
Florida State Univ. 


Univ. of Tennessee Geratp E. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A RESEARCH SERVICE FOR INVESTIGATIONS IN ARGENTINE 
LITERATURE 


The student of Latin American letters is 
frequently frustrated by the lack of access 
to primary sources. Commercial editions, 
often limited to three thousand copies, be- 
come exhausted before he receives notice 
of their existence or becomes convinced 
of their value. In the realm of periodical 
publications the problem is even more 
vexatious due to the disconcerting tendency 
of reputable scholars to publish in the 
Sunday supplements of newspapers in pre- 
ference to learned journals, the assumption 
‘ being that essays thus published will reach 
a far greater number of readers. Biblio- 
graphical notice of such articles may 
eventually sift through to the foreign 
scholar, but unless he has faithful and 
eager colleagues close to the source of 
publication, he may never be able to con- 
sult the work cited. Argentine literature 
and criticism certainly constitute a case in 
point. In the absence of complete archives 
of papers such as La Nacién and La Prensa 
——and there seem to be none in U 5S. 


libraries—the North American student is 
deprived of historical perspective as well 
as the wherewithall to keep himself close- 
ly informed of current developments as 
they are reported and analyzed by compe- 
tent Argentine critics. 

It was my pleasure to learn, during a 
recent stay in Buenos Aires, that a young 
scholar-journalist has, after consultation 
with North American professors, conceived 
a plan which may alleviate to some extent 
the dearth of materials and chronological 
lag insofar as Argentine letters are con- 
cerned. In view of its potential utility to 
specialists in Latin American literature 
and because it looms as facility worthy of 
emulation in other centers throughout 
the Americas, I have taken the liberty of 
soliciting a brief statement of the services 
to be provided by the “Ogranizacién de 
Investigacién Literaria Argentina” which I 
shall herewith paraphrase: 


Our Organization proposes to provide university 
professors and graduate students in oth 


er coun- 
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tries sufficient material on Argentine literature 
so that they may organize course work effectively 
or carry out special programs of investigation. 
We can also suggest appropriate themes related 
to Argentine literature. 


Our Organization has at its disposal extensive 
files as well as university trained personnel to 
handle requests accurately. In addition, it has 
access to other sources of information and can, 
under most conditions, secure photocopies or 
microfilms of material not available in books. 
Its possibilities are unlimited. It already has, for 
example, prepared materials on the following 
topics: Benito Lynch, Eduardo Mallea, La novela 
argentina, Enrique Banchs, Temas del folklore 
nacional, Santos Vega, Don Segundo Sombra, 
Giiiraldes, Martin Fierro, La poesia de las pro- 
vincias argentinas, Poetas nacionales, El] Modern- 
ismo, La literatura fantdstica en la Argentina, La 
Generacién del Ochenta, etc. 


The scholar has only to indicate the topic for 
which he wishes to secure materials (within the 
realm of the novel, short-story, poetry or essay) 
and specify whether he is preparing a complete 
course, a given lecture, or some other sort of 
study such as an article or a thesis. Or he may 
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simply order a search for materials listed in some 
bibliography but which he has been unable to 
locate. Cost of the services will be projected in 
advance by written consultation with the Direc- 


‘tor of the Organization. 


As will be seen, the Organization is 
simply a supplier of indispensable source 
materials; it is in no sense a “ghost-writ- 
ing” concern, nor does it offer finished 
essays. Its Director is a member of the 
staff of La Nacién and has himself a con- 
siderable list of publications, both creative 
and critical. Inquiries should be directed 
to Sr. Nicholas Cécaro, Organizacién de 
Investigacién Literaria Argentina at the 
following address. Los Pensamientos 198, 
Ciudad Jardin Lomas del Palomor, F. N. 
San Martin, Bs. As. Republica Argentina. 

MarsHacyt R. Nason 
Univ. of New Mexico 


UNA NOTA SOBRE LA SUPUETA POBREZA DE LA LITERATURA 
ESPANOLA 


En dos recientes notas en Hispania se 
suscita el problema de la supuesta pobreza 
de la literatura espanola, que dicho de 
otro modo resulta ser o el total desconoci- 
miento de nuestra literatura o el poco 
conocimiento que se tiene de ella. Ambas 
notas estan bien expuestas, con claridad y 
con maestria’. A raiz de esto quiero re- 
cordar lo que Eduardo de Ochoa decia en 
su prélogo C“Prélogo del Editor”)—en el 
primer tomo de los Origenes del teatro 
espanol, seguidos de una coleccién escogida 
de piezas dramdticas anteriores a Lope de 
Vega, por Don L. F. de Moratin, Paris, 
En la Libreria Europea de Baudry, 1838. 

En el segundo parrafo de la primera 
pagina del prélogo, que va sin paginar, 
afirmaba Ochoa: “Para la inmensa mayo- 
ria de los estranjeros y para gran parte de 
los espafioles, Lope de Vega y Calderén 
resumen en si casi todo el esplendor que 
rodea a ese inmenso ctimulo de riquezas 
literarias que constituyen lo que se llama 


el antiguo teatro espaol. Sucede con las 
obras de estos poetas poco mds o menos lo 
que con el Don Quijote, libro que, a los 
ojos de los estranjeros en general, repre- 
senta toda la literatura espafiola, idea falsa 
de toda falsedad, error crasisimo y 
verdaderamente lastimoso en boca del 
eminente escritor que, el primero, le di- 
fundié en Francia, de donde pasé tal vez 
a las demas naciones.” 

Como se ve por estas aseveraciones de 
Ochoa, el error se debia al autor del 
Quijote. Confieso que no sé a qué se re- 
fiere Ochoa. En la “Dedicatoria al conde 
de Lemos,” de la segunda parte del Qui- 
jote, Cervantes alude, con la sangre un 
poco quemada, a que le habian presionado 
oa que publicase esta segunda parte, y 
a presion habia venido inclusive del 
emperador de la China, por medio de un 
correo, pues el tal emperador “queria 
fundar un colegio donde se leyese la lengua 
castellana, y queria que el libro que se 
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leyese fuese el de la historia de don Qui- 
jote.” Y zumbonamente ajiadié: “Junta- 
mente con esto me decia que fuese yo a 
ser el rector de tal colegio.” En el ultimo 
parrafo de esta dedicatoria alude Cervantes 
al Persiles con honores de encomio. En el 
“Prélogo al lector” hace una escueta alu- 
sién al Persiles, “que ya estoy acabando,” 
y a la segunda parte de la Galatea. Es 
posible que Ochoa se confundiese y que 
hacia alusién a la tercera “Aprobacién,” 
firmada por el Licenciado Marquez Torres, 
el cual cuenta que los familiares del emba- 
jador de Francia “deseosos de saber qué lib- 
ros de ingenio andaban mis validos, y to- 
cando a caso en éste que yo estaba sensur- 
ando, apenas oyeron el nombre de Miguel 
de Cervantes, cuando se comenzaron a 
hacer lenguas, encareciendo la estimacién 
que, asi en Francia como en los reinos sus 
confinantes, se tenian sus obras...” 

Antes de terminar y como parte de la 
ilacién del problema que suscita esta nota 
a las dos indicadas antes, conviene copiar 
lo que Ochoa, un tanto displicente, 
sostenia en el primer parrafo de su prélogo: 
“Pocas personas, por poco que se hayan 
dedicado al cultivo de las bellas letras, 
asi dentro como fuera de Espafia, ignoran 


esta verdad trivial y tantas veces repetida 
—Que el teatro espanol es acaso el mds rico 
que posee ninguna nacion.—Pero ese teatro 
espafol tan universalmente decantado, 
ges por ventura siquiera generalmente 
conocido? O por mejor decir, esa admiracién 
tradicional a los antiguos ingenios dramati- 
cos espafioles, ges hija del conocimiento y 
estudio de sus obras, o debemos con- 
siderarla como una de aquellas ideas 
vulgares, moneda corriente en todos los 
tiempos y en todos los paises, que, a fuerza 
de oirlas repetidas y de verlas estampadas, 
se admiten sin discusién y se perpetdan 
como verdades inconcusas? Aun cuando 
no tuviéramos otras razones para estar 
persuadidos de esto ultimo, una que no ad- 
mite réplica nos bastaria para creerlo, y 
esta razén se reduce a que el teatro 
espanol es muy poco conocido. Esto es 
un hecho que no necesita demostraciones.” 


Univ. of Colorado F. S. Escrisano 


NOTA 


1 Gerard Cox Flynn, “Yes You Do Have Cer- 
vantes But What Else is there,” Hispania, xivm, 
1960, 74-77; Norman P. Sacks, “A Blend of the 
= with the Dulci,” Ibid., xtvm, 1960,395- 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1961 


As a result of the mail ballot, the follow- 
ing officers of the Association are declared 
elected for 1961: 


President (1961): 


Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Florida State 
Univ. 


Third Vice President (1961-63) 


Lydia Holm, Glenbrook High School, 
Northbrook, Il. 


Executive Council (1961-63): 


Maria Del Rosario Boquer de Ziegler, 
Lakewood Schools, Ohio 


Renato I. Rosaldo, Univ. of Arizona 


January 1, 1961 H. Turx, Secretary 


THE 1961 ANNUAL MEETING 


Our Forty-Third Annual Meeting will 
take place in Chicago on Dec. 28-30, 1961. 
Watch this department for further an- 
nouncements concerning it. Chairmen for 
the various Sessions have been appointed 
and members who would like to read 
papers at the meetings are urged to com- 
municate promptly with the proper chair- 
man: 

Language Session. Chairman: Dr. Rodger 
A. Farley, Dept. of Foreign Languages, 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 
and. 

Literature Session. Chairman: Dr. Richard 
L. Predmore, Dept. of Romance Lan- 
guages, Duke Univ., Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Elementary and High School Session. 
Chairman: Prof. Francis J. Funke, Dept. 
of Foreign Languages, Dade County 
Junior College, Miami, Florida. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
FOR 1961 


In accordance with the Constitution of 
the Association, I have appointed Dr. 
Robert Kirsner and Dr. Kurt L. Levy as 
new members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee to serve for three years and have 
designated Dr. William H. Shoemaker to 
serve as Chairman of the Committee for 


1961. 


The composition of the Committee for 
1961 is as follows: 
1961: William H. Shoemaker, Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Nicholson B. Adams, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


1961-62: Agnes M. Brady, Univ. of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 

Margit W. MacRae, San Diego 
Public Schools. 


1961-63: Robert Kirsner, Univ. of Cincin- 
nati. 


Kurt L. Levy, Univ. of Toronto. 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY 
MEMBERS FOR 1961 


In accordance with the Constitution of 
the Association, I have appointed Dr. 
Everett W. Hesse and Dr. William F. 
Smith as new members of the Committee 
on Honorary Members to serve for five 
years and have designated Dr. Juan R. 
Castellano to serve as Chairman of the 
Committee for 1961. The composition of 
the Committee for 1961 is a follows: 


1961: Erwin K. Mapes, State Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

James O. Swain, Univ. of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 


1961-62: Juan R. Castellano, Duke Univ., 
Durham, North Carolina. 
José Sanchez, Univ. of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 
1961-63: José J. Arrom, Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Edith F. Helman, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 
1961-64: Harvey L. Johnson, 


Univ., Bloomington. 


Indiana 
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Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Florida 
State Univ., Tallahassee. 


1961-65: Everett W. Hesse, Univ. of 
Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 


HIsPaNiA 


William F. Smith, Tulane Univ., 
New Orleans, La. 


Vicror R. B. President 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


QUO VADIMUS? 


There was no golpe de estado, bloodless 
or otherwise, last December 28-30 in San 
Diego. Nor had there been any television 
debates or campaign promises prior to the 
annual meetings. No recount of ballots 
was even suggested. In fact, according to 
AATSP custom, the outgoing President 
did not deliver his inaugural address until 
after a new president had already been de- 
clared elected. The new one won one 
national election even though a couple of 
years ago he had failed to won one, but 
—alas—he in turn will be unable to 
speak his mind to the Association fully 
and formally until after his successor has 
won one, too. Obviously, we are teachers 
and not politicians. The difference is 
Academic. 

In most circles one can’t be cornered un- 
til after something is said, but AATSP has 
the quaint tradition of cornering a new 
need a from the very start to elicit a 
statement. Once his preliminary remarks 
are on record in March, he is allotted three 

rting chances (in May, September, and 
Bada t) to extricate himself from the 
Corner in time for his successor to try his 
luck. The present incumbent deeply ap- 
preciates the gratifying honor which the 
Association has bestowed upon him and, 
being an inveterate optimist, prefers to re- 
main oblivious to the Spanish Academy 
definition of arrinconado (“apartado, re- 
tirado, distante del centro, desatendido, 
olvidado”). He is also thankful for the 
high-gear momentum which the Associa- 
tion’s fine leadership over the past years 
has imparted to AATSP policies, activities, 
and achievements, thus enhancing the ef- 


fectiveness and prestige of the entire pro- 
fession. 


The current administration would like 
to accelerate the Association’s forward 
momentum still further by seeking the 
support and counsel of the membership in 
the following proposals: 

1. Inauguration of an AATSP-sponsored 
Honors Program for superior students in 
Spanish and Portuguese on the B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. levels (the Association 
has a long-standing record of encourag- 
ing excellence in high school). 

2. Implementation of the Report of the 
AATSP Spanish Dictionary Project 
Committee (see progress report else- 
where in this issue). 

3. Application to future Spanish teaching 
techniques of the results obtained from 
the experimental classroom use in 1960- 
61 of the MLA pilot-text Modern Span- 
ish and the accompanying taped exer- 
cises for laboratory practice. 

4. Improvement of the FL provisions of 
the National Defense Education Act in 
anticipation of possible Congressional 
continuation or expansion of the pro- 
gram. 


AATSP members are cordially invited 
to communicate their thoughtful reactions 
and suggestions regarding any of the above 
objectives or any other recommendations 
directly to the undersigned. 


Victor R. B. 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR CULTURAL DIPLOMACY IN LATIN AMERICA 


In the Sept. 1958 issue of Hispania I 
wrote in an editorial entitled “The Com- 
per of Pan Americanism,” that the 

nited States has failed historically to 
stress the component of cultural under- 
standing in our relations with other Ameri- 
can nations, and that our government's 
Latin American licy had limited 
itself almost entirely to economic and 
political affairs. This is no new observa- 
tion, of course, but it does emphasize a 
situation of long standing—a situation 
whose consequences are constantly becom- 
ing more troublesome both to us and to 
the other nations of the western hemis- 
phere. In recent months the Cold War 
has reached the New World, and the 
U.S.S.R. has begun to challenge us on our 
very doorstep. That this challenge is a 
political and economic one is obvious to 
every informed American; I am not so 
sure, though, that the more significant 
Russian ideological challenge in Latin 
America is as well understood by our 
thinking citizens. Politics and economic 
rivalry lend themselves more readily to 
communication via the press, radio, and 
television than does the less tangible but 
vitally important struggle in the realm of 
ideas. 

The paramount importance of this ideo- 
logical rivalry, however, was brought home 
very forcibly to me last December in 
Mexico City, while I was engaged in liter- 
ary research thanks to a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society. On 
December 16 and 20 outstanding corrés- 
pondents of two of our great newspapers, 
Roscoe Drummond of the New York 
Herald Tribune and William S. White of 
the New York Times published on-the-spot 
reports in their papers from Mexico City 
describing the successful Soviet propaganda 
campaign in Mexico, and lamenting the 
meager counter-efforts made by the US. 
These articles appeared simultaneously in 
leading Mexico Citv newspapers and be- 
came the subject of wide public interest 
and editorial comments. The editorialist 
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of even such a consistently pro-U.S. paper 
as conservative Excélsior ended his article 
(Dec. 19) with the following exasperated 
comment: 

It is lamentable that Mexico should become a 
battleground of the struggle between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R., but granting the existence of 
such situation—one moreover, we 
share with most of the rest of the world—it is 
even more deplorable that the evil cause 
Communism should have the advantage. 

Briefly, Drummond wrote that in all 
communications media in Mexico: books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, industrial fairs and 
expositions, radio and television, student 
exchanges, tours by artists, musicians, etc., 
the U.S. was outstripped by the Soviets 
and put on the defensive. He further point- 
ed out that in the Mexican capital alone 
at least twenty book stores Cwithout count- 
ing those in other Mexican cities) dis- 
tributed many thousands of low-priced 
books in numerous fields, all favorable to 
the Soviet cause. Most of these books were 
also printed in Mexico, and their appear- 
ance can only be explained through the 
existence of Russian subsidies. 


White wrote in a similar vein, stressing 
many of the same points made by Drum- 
mond, and emphasizing his belief that the 
first and most important problem of the 
incoming Kennedy administration was the 
need for rapid and effective action against 
the Russian challenge in Latin America, 
action which should not be unilateral but 
the product of consultation among all the 
ations of the hemisphere. 


My own personal experience in Mexico 
confirms strongly and fully the general 
thesis presented by Drummond and White. 
I: my conversations with some two dozen 
Mexican writers, critics, journalists, and 
publishers, men and women of different 
generations and political orientation, in- 
cluding the National Director of Cultural 
Affairs, the philosopher, Dr. Leopoldo Zea, 
and in the press and radio interviews I 
granted the newspaper Novedades and the 
cultural monthly La Gaceta (published by” 
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the Fondo de Cultura Econémica), prob- 
ably the dominant and most recurrent 
theme, in one guise or another, was “What 
is the U.S. going to do about this Russian 
cultural challenge, and when is it going to 
begin?” 

This same question is echoing up and 
down our hemisphere. It was asked last 
June by an Argentine writer who noted 
that the Moscow government, in its efforts 
to attract support, was showing an ever- 
increasing interest in Latin American cul- 
ture and was translating such classic books 
as Dofia Barbara, Don Segundo Sombra, 
etc., into Russian and issuing them by the 
hundred thousand. The Argentine author 
then contrasts this with U.S. inaction and 
concludes: 


We (Latin American) writers who are not 
Communists ask ourselves, with a good deal of 
ingenuousness, to be sure, why the U.S., the 
other pole of the axis on which the world rotates, 
God knows at what a rate!, does not show an 
equal or similar interest in the writers and 
thinkers of our part of the hemisphere and in 
their literary work, which is so significant. Why 
doesn’t the U.S. aid these men to travel in 
North America and why doesn’t the U.S. trans- 
late, publish, and distribute great Latin Amer- 
ican books within its own borders? 

Russia assigns great importance to writers, and 
more to foreign authors than to her own .. . 
Doesn’t the U.S. believe that we Latin Amer- 
icans are worthy of the importance the U.S.S.R. 
assigns us? (eited by Horacio Esteban Ratti in 
Indice Literario de El Universal, Caracas, Sep- 
tember 8, 1960.) 


What are the chief causes for our failure 
to meet the challenge of Soviet cultural 
diplomacy in Latin America? In their 
articles we have summarized Drummond 
and White mentioned several. They are 
the lack of funds available for cultural 
activities and the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel to administer such activities in our 
embassies and information agencies. In 
Mexico, for instance, the budget of the 
U.S. Information Agency is so minute that 
it is able to offer but two cultural pro- 
grams per year. It is not that our personnel 
is unwilling or incompetent, it is simply 
that they are insufficient in numbers and 
means. 

Again, my own experience tends to cor- 


roborate Drummond and white. The Mex- 
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ican intellectuals with whom I talked 
generally felt that our English teaching 
program, administered through the USIA, 
was successful, and grateful for 


the Benjamin Franklin Library, established 
some years ago by the U.S. in Mexico City. 
On the other hand, not one of them aah 
tell me the name of our Embassy’s Cultural 
Affairs Officer nor did they know of an 
of his activities. Many of them were quic 
to point out, however, that the Cultural 
Affairs Offices of other nation’s embassies 
(France, England, Italy, etc.) did sponsor 
numerous programs, and several told me of 
the success gained by the active Polish 
Cultural Attaché in the nine short months 
he had been in Mexico. Later I ran across 
this Polish Attaché while-»ve were both 
visiting the same publishing house, and I 
must say that he spoke Spanish quite well 
and conducted himself with considerabJe 
charm. 

What can be done about the lamentable 
state of our cultural diplomacy in Latin 
America? Certain material measures come 
to mind at once, since they are implicit in 
the defects already noted. More funds and 
more personnel for cultural affairs, increas- 
ed exchange of persons, scholarships and 
grants for Latin American students and 
professionals to study and travel ir the 
U.S., a large program of translation, pub- 
lishing, and subsidized distribution of Lat- 
in American books in the U.S. and of 
American books in Latin America, more 
and better programming over the radio and 
television, and better press coverage of 
Latin American events in U.S. papers, 
especially those events of a cultural nature, 
as well as the supplying of more informa- 
tion regarding U.S. culture to the Latin 
American communications media, etc. 

What can we do, both as an organization 
and as individual teachers of Spanish to 
improve our cultural relations south of the 
border? Many things. 

First, learn as much as we can about the 
actual state of our cultural diplomacy in 
Latin America and then, second, exert as 
much pressure as possible upon Congress 
and the Department of State to adopt 
measures of the type already suggested. 
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How to learn about our cultural relations 
with Latin America? This is difficult, to 
be sure. But a start can be made by reading 
such sources as Hispanic American Report 
(edited by Ronald Hilton at Stanford Uni- 
versity) and Hispania, especially the “His- 
panic World” department. Periodic read- 
ing in such Latin American sources as the 
Mexican news-magazine Tiempo (called 
ee in the U.S.) and in the 
leading newspapers of Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, Mexico, etc., is 8 of great aid. 
And the systematic study of the currents of 
ideas in Latin America as expressed in the 
works of the region’s great essayists and 
writers of fiction, past and present, is an 
indispensable means of learning more 
about the culture of our southern neigh- 
bors. 

As an organization, the AATSP might 
well contribute to closer cultural relations 
by authorizing the compilation of an an- 
thology of select critical articles on Latin 
American literary and cultural subjects 
chosen from our official organ, Hispania. 
Such a book, with its publication partially 
subsidized by us and its distribution stra- 
tegically determined throughout Latin 
America, would have important benefits, 
especially if our State Department would 
agree to arrange for its mass distribution 
through the offices of the U.S. Cultural 
Attachés and our information agencies. 

Consider, too, the benefits which would 
accrue from a much more daring and ex- 
tensive project in intercultural understand- 
ing—a project in which the AATSP 
could play a modest but important part. 
I refer to the establishment of a founda- 
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tion, supported by the governments of all 
of the Americas (or, if necessary, by one 
of our great philanthropic foundations), 
whose purpose would be the translation 
into Spanish, Portuguese, and English, and 
the subsequent distribution all over the 
New World, of cheap, mass editions of a 
selected list of the best books in all fields 
produced by the hemisphere nations. (I am 
aware of the activities of UNESCO and 
the Pan American Union in the translation 
and publication of international classics, 
but dew efforts are insignificant in com- 
parison to the kind of project I propose.) 
The many advantages which would be 
derived from this project are self-evident. 
And its cost would be ludicrously insignifi- 
cant when compared with the “defense” 
budget of even a small nation. 


Culture, in both the anthropological and 
ordinary senses of the word, is a living, 
changing complex of many components. 
There are, therefore, countless ways in 
which to improve intercultural understand- 
ing, and I have proposed but a few of them 
in the limited space of this editorial. I 
trust, however, that I have persuaded most 
of our readers that U.S. cultural diplomacy 
in Latin America could be made immense- 
ly more effective than it is, that the cul- 
tural component is vitally important but 
so far neglected in our inter-American re- 
lations, and that the AATSP (both as 
individuals and as a group) can contribute 
significantly to the solution of this prob- 
lem. 


Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote, 
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NOTES ON USAGE 


THREE ANALOGIES 


Dwicur L. Botincer 
University of Colorado 


It is useful, in teaching the lexicon or 
grammar of a foreign language, to be able 
to make statements like “Manta is the 
word for blanket,” or “Trabajar means to 
work.” Some feel that this is a poor sub- 
stitute for feeling a blanket and saying 
manta or wielding a shovel and saying 
trabajar; but blankets are not always handy, 
and one must do a lot more than wield a 
shovel in order to approximate the mean- 
ing of trabajar—to work and trabajar are 
both generalizations, while the act of wield- 
ing a shovel is not. There are plenty of 
practical situations where it is necessary 
to TRANSLATE rather than to POINT OUT. 

The more concrete the reference, the 
easier it is, as a rule, to find a translation 
equivalent. An entity as hard to mistake 
and as hard to get along without as water 
is going to be verbalized somehow, as an 
entity, in most languages. But the more 
abstract or intangible a thing is, the greater 
is the likelihood that the cross-language 
equivalents will be skewed. And when we 
pass from the ways in which language 
organizes reality to the ways in which it 
organizes our attitudes toward reality, neat 
equivalence is the exception rather than 
the rule. Under these circumstances a good 
equivalent is worth looking for. In that 
uncertain area where we generally have 
to be content with statements like “A 
manta is a broad piece of woven fabric 
used as a covering,” it helps to be able to 
make statements like “A manta is a blan- 
ket.” 

I offer three instances, one involving a 
transformation (change in structure be- 
tween English and Spanish), and two 
involving the prosodic features of length 
and pitch. 


I. Gustar 


Our difficulties here are perennial. 
Whatever stratagem we use, our students 
must still derive a Spanish sentence that 


reverses the grammatical functions Cbut 
not usually the word order) of the Eng- 
lish subject and object. Our favorite trick 
is to apply a transformation in English by 
replacing like with please. This turns sub- 
ject and object around right enough, but 
is unsatisfactory in three ways. First, if 
we use the verb in its simple form there is 
no indication that the object in Spanish 
is indirect: They please him could be Lo 
gustan just as They need him can be Lo 
necesitan. Second, if the progressive form 
of please is resorted to in order to suggest 
an indirect object, the student may infer 
that the progressive should be used in 
Spanish: They are pleasing to him could 
be Le estén gustando just as They are 
singing to him can be Le estén cantando. 
Third, the student has to keep in mind 
that despite the grammatical transforma- 
tion, the word order normally remains the 
same as in English: He likes to read is Le 
gusta leer, not Leer le gusta. 

The first two of these difficulties can 
be cleared up by calling on the verb appeal 
rather than please. Appeal takes an indirect 
object and remains in the simple tense: He 
likes books—Books appeal to him—Le 
gustan los libros. 


Il. Poder 


Ordinarily, English may with an infini- 
tive is transformable to poder with a 
clause: He may not come—Puede que no 
venga. Sometimes the infinitive can be 
kept, as in English: this is true of third 
singular—He may not come—Puede no 
venir. It is less likely, however, with the 
other persons, e.g. Puedes no venir, where 
Puede que no vengas is preferable. (This 
suggests that the base construction, even 
with third person, is Puede que no venga, 
with the fact that the impersonal puede 
here is homophonous with a_ personal 
puede making for a blend of Puede que 
venga with Puede venir. A similar overlap 
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is found with the verb parecer.) Compli- 
cating this is the fact that in another 
meaning may calls for an infinitive and 
not for a clause: You may sit down— 
Puede sentarse. 

The obvious way of handling this is to 
state the difference semantically: “Use 
poder with infinitive when the meaning 
is ‘permission,’ but with a clause when the 
meaning is ‘possibility.’” There is, how- 
ever, a formal difference that is surprising- 
ly regular: English may for ‘possibility’ is 
lengthened and accented, may for ‘per- 
mission’ is not. Suppose an_ unethical 
player wishing to lose a game, but in 
danger of winning it; an interlocutor might 
say, Look out, you may win—Puede que 
ganes. But if persission is being given to 
win, this is You may win—Puedes ganar; 
English may is condensed and unaccented. 


III. Statement intonation 


The melodic unit in English and Span- 
ish can be likened to a suspension bridge: 


The ups and downs of the cable represent 
the rises and falls of the fundamental pitch 
of the voice, and the two humps at the 
position of the towers are the principal 
accents, where a syllable is made to stand 
out by a relatively sharp deviation of pitch, 
contrasting with a level or more gradual 
movement elsewhere—these are generally 
referred to as “stresses,” but the term “ac- 
cents” is preferable, for reasons that I will 
not go into here.* 

This simplified diagram corresponds to 
utterances made up of just one melodic 
group and containing two accents. An even 
- ta, form is the utterance with a single 
melodic group containing only one accent: 


A. 


While utterances of these two kinds are 
outnumbered by other kinds of utterances, 
from the standpoint of running frequency 
they in turn probably outnumber all others 
in everyday conversational statements, 
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which are too short to run to more than one 
melodic group and too matter-of-fact to 
lean heavily toward more emotion-laden 
shapes. Here are some examples: 


wa 
told him 


to 


It was Fue aJ© 


terday. 


As there is no essential difference between 
the way the cable is draped in the two 
languages when there is only one tower, 
we may dismiss statements containing a 
single accent with the recommendation to 
keep the pitch lower in Spanish than in 
English. As the examples show, however, 
the cable hangs differently when there 
are two towers; for this difference an 
analogy would be useful. 


In American English the second pole is 
ordinarily higher than the first; in Spanish 
it is lower: 


(The low-pitched beginning depends, of 


course, on there being an unaccented 
syllable or syllables before the first accent. 
If there is none, as in Mother wants you to 
come hdéme, or Nadie pudo hacer néda, 
the anchored part at the left extreme will 
be absent.) There are many variations 
about the two norms—secondary ups and 
downs may occur with intermediate minor 
accents, in either language there may be 
a transitory jump up Crarely more than 
one syllable) after the first accent, in 
either language (but especially in Span- 
ish) the abrupt final drop in pitch may 
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occur in part between the last syllable be- 
fore the second accent and the accented 
syllable itself, etc.—but the essentially 
rising middle segment in American Eng- 
lish, and the essentially falling middle 
segment ih Spanish, are characteristic dif- 
ferences. Navarro’s description is as fol- 
lows: “Se observa . . . un descenso pre- 
paratorio y gradual que se manifiesta a 
partir de la silaba acentuada anterior a la 
ue recibe la cadencia. Después de dicho 
que suele reducirse a dos o tres 
semitonos, la voz baja r4pidamente cuatro 
© cinco semitonos mas en la ultima silaba 
fuerte... 

As J. Donald Bowen points out, the 
transfer of the English pattern to the 
Spanish makes the Spanish sound “em- 
hatic or contrastive.”* We need a practical 
rule to head off the transfer. 

The analogy to which I draw attention 
is between the normal pattern for state- 
ments and the normal pattern for com- 
mands in English. Whereas the statement 
I told them to leave would ordinarily be 
intoned 


lea 
told 


I them 


to 
ve. 


with the second accent, on leave, higher 
than the first accent on told, the command 
Tell them to leave would ordinarily sound 
as 


Tell 


them 
to 
lea 


ve. 


with the second accent on leave lower than 
the first accent on tell. If we heard 


lea 


Tell 


to 
ve. 


we would infer an answer to the question 
What shall I have them do?, or a repetition 
of an original command which the hearer 
had nat understood, or some other implica- 


Hispania 


tion calling for special emphasis or contrast. 
The sentence Explain a little about this 
new contract would come out 


lain i t 
P. a little abou this new con 
Ex tract. 


(with the option of a slight rise on con-, 
or a continuation of the downward motion, 
just as in Spanish statements), while the 
shape 


plain ali H 
little about this new 
Ex tract. 


would appear contrastive or admonitory. 
Other command-like utterances are the 


same: 
Let’s 
see 
what , 
they're up 
to. 


Similarly when an_ interrogative-word 
question is used as a suggestion for action :* 


Why don't you 


call 
them? 


This boils down to a simple rule: “In 
Spanish, make your statements sound the 
way commands sound in English.” 


NOTES 


1See Bolinger, “A Theory of Pitch Accent in 
English,” Word, xrv (1958), 109-149, especially 
p. 127. 

2 Manual de entonacién espafiola (New York, 
1944), p. 78. Navarro misses the contrast with 
American English, as he draws his comparison, 
p. 68, with British English. The only modifica- 
tion I would make to the statement quoted would 
be to word it so as to make clear the dependence 
of the “strong syllable” on the movement of 
pitch that accompanies it—it is not both strong 
and pitch-inflected, but strong mainly because 
it is pitch-inflected. This is the meaning of the 
term “pitch accent.” 

How widespread the Spanish pattern may 
be in the Spanish-speaking world I am not sure. 
Navarro refers, p. 68, to the “miltiple diversidad 
de las cadencias hispanoamericanas” in the mid- 
dle segment, the “cuerpo de la unidad.” I be- 
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live that the downward slant is 
Spanish-speaking males, but as 


it among 
i female - 
ers I have dou spel 


. “La impresién de sobriedad 

que en los extranjeros produce la entonacién 
may be a masculine 

8 Hispania, xxxix (1956), See also 

Modern Spanish (New York, 1960), pp. 48-50. 

“If the suggestion for action is a “bright, new” 
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idea, the shape will be the same as if the ques- 
tion were asked for information, with the second 
accent higher than the first, For practical rea- 
sons we can treat the accents and their relative 
pitches as if they characterized i kinds 
of utterances grammatically, but at bottom they 
are emotive. 


“LO PUEDE HACER” VS. “PUEDE HACERLO” 


Gorpon T. 
USAR, Retired 


1. There has been published no solution 
to the conflict expressed in the title of this 
article. Ramsey’s statements in 1379-1380 
make no distinction between the two con- 
structions, apparently considering them 
optional. D. t Bolinger, in “Discontinuity 

the Spanish conjunctive pronoun” 
(Language, xxv [July 1945], 254-260) 
and R. K. Spaulding in “Puedo hacerlo 
and lo puedo hacer” (Hispania, xxv [1927], 
153 ff.) studied the extent of application of 
the preposed or discontinuous pronoun, 
listing verbs with which it has been known 
to occur and some of those with which 
it has not been observed. Neither writer 
seems to have questioned the permissive 
character of the constructions, but Spauld- 
ing states: “If there are laws underlying 
the position of these pronouns they must 
be sought deeper than has been done.” 
Firmly convinced that Spanish syntax is 
ever subject to Law, I undertook to study 
a body of about 300 cases of continuity and 
discontinuity, all that were contained in 
the following works, a cross section of nor- 
mal Spanish styles: Lépez y Fuente’s 
Arrieros (A), two issues of the Cuban 
Bohemia (B), Ricardo Leén’s Las Nifias 
de mis ojos (N), four volumes of Hispania 
(8-247, etc.). I excluded the special case 
of those verbs which admit infinitive with 
subject accusative (hacer, mandar, oir, ver, 
sentir) as these have been adequately treat- 
ed in Ramsey’s 1213-1217. 


1. Elsewhere, except in verse and in the 
higher flights of literature and journalism, 
the preposed pronoun occurs only with 
verbs which are partially or wholly aux- 


iliary. I define an auxiliary as a verb used 
in other than its nuclear meaning to ex- 
press modality or aspect: conative, de- 
siderative, durative, inceptive, iterative, ob- 
ligative, potential, temporal: grammatical 
categories which are often expressed in 
other languages by morphological change. 
Failure to establish some such category 
has hampered earlier efforts to find a 
solution. Thus, ir and venir in their 
nuclear meaning have nothing to do with 
displacement of pronouns, and the follow- 
ing are not “discontinuous”: El perro se 
fué a echar bajo un drbol. A-150 El venado 
se fue yendo de hocicos hasta caer. Nor 
could the pronoun precede in the following: 
B El perro venia trayéndolo en la boca. Fui 
a asomarme a la ventana, “went and .. .” 
In preterite, estar means “stood” or “stayed” 
and regardless of paradigms, this is not a 
progressive tense: A-201 El potro estuvo 
acariciandolo unos momentos. A-116 Ya 
que la tormenta estuvo abatiéndose por 
sobre la serrania. 


2. The two patterns are neither equiva- 
lent nor optional. Each is required in a 
number of definable situations through the 
operation of syntactic factors present in 
the verb-block or connotative factors from 
the context. When factors are in opposi- 
tion one or other is usually dominant and 
only rarely does the balance appear to be 
tipped at random. Since puede hacerlo is 
the more frequent pattern, it is taken as 
the norm, and only lo puede hacer is treat- 
ed in detail. It is called for in the follow- 
ing situations: 


3. SITUATION I. Se = “one,” “they,” 
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etc. Strictly speaking this is not discon- 
tinuity, since the pronoun is not object 
of the infinitive or participle, nor indeed, 
of anything. 7-31 De esta manera se iba 
preparando la poesia espatola. A-148 junto 
a la rampa en que se estaba ahumando la 
carne. B Se deberd pues, exigir la visita 
anual medical? Tiempo ha que se estd 
viendo venir una revolucién. 7-28 En él 
se llega a expresar un sentimiento. 8-43 
No se puede dar crédito a su cuento. In 
the following, se starts as “one” but ends 
as object of asomar: Donde se puede uno 
asomar a la ventana de la naturaleza. 


4. On the other hand, se follows when 
the best translation is passive: Este capitulo 
debe titularse. 8-435 Ha de advertirse que 
. . . 8-30tendencias ya tradicionales que 
podrian haberse perdido o seguido rumbos 
distintos. 8-302 También aqui tiene que 
corregirse la puntuacién. Empezé a encon- 
trarsele algunas veces en compaiia de 


M. P. 


5. When either “one” or the passive is 
equally acceptable, par. 3 appears to be 


dominant: 60-185La sociedad mds peligrosa 
es aquella que no se puede ver. N-29 No 
se puede afirmar que . . . 60-179 pensadores 
que escriben frases que se pueden volver 
como calcetines. 


6. Elsewhere se and the other reflexive 
pronouns are subject to the factors des- 
cribed below, but semantic blocks of verb 
and pronoun which have special meaning 
are seldom broken: A 38 Los nifios no 
pueden dormirse. Acababa de morirsele un 
hijo. 8-271 la férmula digna con que 
deberia dirigirse al galante. B Vamos a 
volver a acostarnos. No puedo irme. 


7. SITUATION TI. Se = “one” may 
attract another pronoun forming se le, etc., 
but apparently not se lo: A-136 Se les puede 
acercar sin peligro. 9-332 Por este aspecto 
Se le podria considerar precursor de. . . 
One case of las (for les) was found: A 
algunas de las minas de cobre se las suele 
llamar dureas. 


8. STTUATION III. Todo attracts the 


pronoun: El todo lo quiere saber, but 
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Ouiere saberlo todo. 


9. SITUATION IV. The verb expresses 
an action that directly affects a predeter- 
mined direct or indirect object; that is, tells 
what is done to him, or, infrequently, for 
him. For example, when I asked a border 
guard: “;Qué me van a hacer si no 
encuentro esa papeleta?, the answer was: 
“;Lo vamos a fusilar!”. If my question had 
been “;Qué van a hacer?”, he would have 
answered: “jVamos a fusilarlo!” N-133 Re- 
posadas las agitaciones del dia, nos metemos 
dentro de nosotros, el gusanillo nos empieza 
a roer. N-98 ;Qué milagro es este?—Milagro 
y no chico es poderte echar el guante. 
8-177 Si ese otro no anda con cuidado, 
también le va a llegar su hora. 8-187 El 
hombre mexicano educado no puede 
traicionar su pasado; ni tampoco lo puede 
traicionar el pintor. A-30 Te aseguro que 
ese nubarrén nos va a dar un bajo. All 
B: La fatiga la empezé a rendir. Los voy 
a dejar aturullados. Pues me vas a tener 
que colgar. Es tan cierto como que lo 
pienso matar. Acabéme de aturdir un golpe. 
Fl sabia que lo ihan a matar. Ahora 
algunos revolucionarios le quieren tirar la 
toalla, pero olvidan que Ventura lo quiso 
mandar para Espatia. Ese intelectualismo 
no te puede llevar a nada bueno. Ahora 
si creo que me van a tomar por una 
atrevida. Favorable: Mi primo Ruel nos va 
a llevar en su maquina. 


10. But if the action does not directly 
affect the object—writing, seeing, telling, 
following, believing, etc.—and/or the ob- 
ject is not determined by preceding con- 
text, normally the pronoun follows: B 
Espero que vuelva a escribirme cuanto 
antes. ;Vamos, que el capitén quiere verte! 
Vamos a decirles algo a ellos dos. En 
ningtin momento reflejaron en su rostro la 
emocién que debid producirles la emocio- 
nante escena. 


11. SITUATION V. The information 
is centered in the auxiliary. Entonces fué 
cuando te empecé a querer, Overhead:— 
2Te gustan las tortillasp—;Que me han 
de gustar!, pues las como todos los dias, 
‘T’'ve got to, don’t I?” 60-186 Por falta de 
presién de agua el viajero reciém Megado 
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no se puede banar, where bathing is not 
news a the impossibility is. 7-31 Y le 
habia de tocar a Rubén Dario incorporar 
el acento emocionado de lo dantesco y 
trasmitirlo a la poesia moderna, where the 
inevitability of Dario’s mission is under- 
lined. B No creia que le iba usted a decir 
esto, where the intention is in question. 
B Si la llegaba a tener, :qué haria?, “If you 
did get it . . .” (Note indicative!) N-59 A 
que no me puedo habituar es a que 
discutan las opiniones de sus padres, “what 
I just can’t get used to.” N-121 Le tenias 
tu que haber visto como yo lo vi. B Manana 
si viene el autor se lo tenemos que decir. 
2Me lo vuelves a ofrecer? No lo com- 
rendian y no lo querian comprender. 
No la pudieron con cuanto trabajaran 
uitar. bol: En ocasiones le creia ver al 
horde de la locura, where ver could be 
omitted without loss of meaning. (Note: 
creer is not auxiliary in such expressions, 
but is semantically the main verb.) B 
Tenia la intencién de irla a ver a la 
parroquia, where ir seems to function both 
as the verb of motion and as an auxiliary 
of intention. In A 121 and 190 A propdsito 
de eso te voy a contar el cuento—Sobre eso 
les voy a contar un cuento, the pronouns 
seem to accompany the auxiliary because 
the infinitive is stripped of information 
by the cognate accusative, but? One says 
Vay a contartelo.” 


THE MLA FOREIGN — 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


12. SITUATION VI. Ir and estar form 
progressive tenses. In this situation the 
auxiliary expresses concepts lacking in the 
simple tense, but felt to be essential. It 
is thus logically a subdivision of V, but for 
convenience is considered separately. 8-148 
La hijas se han ido despojando de su 
autoridad. 60-182 El movimiento se fué 
devolviendo. A-49 Como les iba diciendo, 
se me omene una mula. All B: Hay que 
irse familiarizando. Las descargas se fueron 
haciendo mds cargadas y mds seguras. Esa 
es la causa de que le estoy escribiendo a 
un hombre a quien nunca he visto. Se 
estaba incriminando a si mismo. Usted no 
puede imaginar el trabajo que me cuesta 
abrir mi corazén como fo estoy haciendo. 
Coret se habia estado afeitando. That fact 
that this situation may coincide with Situa- 
ion IV reduces the possibility of deviations; 
only one was recorded in the study: Es 
Coret—La mujer esta encubriéndole. 


13. In one article consulted sin que él 
lo hubiese echado de ver was given as ex- 
ample of a displaced pronoun: it is object 
of echar, not of ver. 


14. All the principles described in this 
article are violated with impunity in verse: 
A-89 Y déjeme solito, que lo quiero ver 
bailar . . . que busque su compafiero que 
lo venga a acompanar. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 


FLs in Russia.—Late in the summer of 
of 1960 Kenneth Mildenberger, Marjorie 
Johnston, and Gordon Fairbanks t 23 
days in Russia, interviewed 120 educators, 
and visited many schools, elementary and 


* Readers interested in purchase of or infor- 
mation concerning materials mentioned in this 
department should write to The MLA FL Pro- 
gram Research Center, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N.Y., unless another source is specified. 


secondary, teacher training, universities, 
and research institutes. Here are some of 
their findings: except in some rural areas, 
all students must study a non-Soviet FL 
from grade 5 through grade 10. Those who 
o on to higher eleutie must continue 
L study. If they are admitted to a lan- 
guage training program, they must com- 
plete 5 more years of concentrated FL 
study to earn a diploma. With this diploma 
they may teach in any Soviet republic 
without further certification. In 1959-60, 
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12,400 college students were training to 
become teachers, translators, or interpreters 
of English. This may indicate that the 
USSR is planning to expand the teaching 
of English, especially in the lower grades. 
English is already the most pops ar FL 
offered in Soviet schools. About three- 
fourths of all students in higher education 
in the USSR study English, 60 percent 
of all FL majors are in English. Recent 
Soviet publications report that 45 percent 
of all pupils, excluding those in experi- 
mental and exotic language programs, 
study English; 35 percent, German; and 20 
percent, ands or Spanish. A major weak- 
ness of Soviet FL programs lies in the 
methods and materials being used, which 
still have a traditional stress upon = 
matical analysis and do little to teach the 
students to speak and understand the lan- 
guage. 

Language Development Section.—This 
is the entity that edniaiines the foreign 
language provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act. It is therefor of great 


importance to FL teachers. The physical 


location is in the General Service Admin- 
istration Bldg., 7th and D Streets SW, 
Washington, D.C. lis mailing address is 
Language Development Section, Financial 
Aid Branch, Division of Higher Education, 
USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. It 
has a professional and secretarial staff of 
21 people. We list here the professional 
staff, their titles and their last previous pro- 
fessional connection in parentheses: Office 
of the Chief: Kenneth W. Mildenberger, 
Chief (MLA), Elsa Liles, Language Pro- 
gram Assistant (Forei Area Studies 
Division, American Ciniv.), Frederic 
Hundemer, Fiscal Program Officer 
(National Science Foundation), Arthur J. 
Boland, Fiscal Program Asst. (State and 
Local School Systems, Title II] NDEA); 
Institute Unit: Lawrence Poston, Jr., Head 
and Specialist CUniv. of Oklahoma), 
Loretta Wawrzyniak, Program Analyst 
(Wheaton College, Mass.), James M. Spil- 
lane, Specialist and Consultant (Notre 
Dame Univ.), Charles L. King, Specialist 
and Consultant (Binational Center, Iran- 
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USIA); Research and Studies Unit: A. 
Bruce Gaarder, Head and_ Specialist 
(Louisiana State Univ.), Julia Petrov, Re- 
search Assistant (Univ. of Pennsylvania); 
Language and Area Center Unit: George 
P. Faust, Head and Specialist (Univ. of 
Kentucky), Judith LeBovit, Program An- 
alyst por Consultant (District of Columbia 
Public Schools); Language Fellowships 
Unit: Moses Hirschtritt, Head and 
Specialist (International Education Ex- 
iano Service, U.S. Dept. of State), 
Louise F. Lowe, Program Analyst (Div. of 
International Education, USOE). 


FL Staff in the USOE.—In addition to 
the staff of the Language Development 
Section, there are seven other FL Special- 
ists and Research Assistants. In the In- 
struction, Organization, and Service Branch 
of the Division of State and Local School 
Systems, under the direction of J. Dan 
Hull, are Esther Eaton, Specialist (Garden 
City, N.Y., High School), Emily Ericsson, 
Resarch Assistant (Dept. of State), and 
Mary E. Hayes, Specialist (N.Y. State 
Dept. of Education). In the Division’s Aid 
to State and Local Schools Branch, under 
the direction of John R. Ludington, are 
Marjorie C. Johnston, Specialist and Act- 
ing Chief of the Science, Mathematics, and 
FL Section (Instruction, Organization, and 
Services Branch, USOE), Joseph C. 
Hutchnison, Specialist CTulane Univ.), 
Elizabeth Keesee, Specialist (Texas 
Woman’s Univ.), and Ilo Remer, Research 
Assistant (Div. of International Education, 


USOE). 


Equinimity.—That’s what educators in 
Pennsylvania need. The Pennsylvania 
Horse Show shifted its date to coincide 
with that of the 1960 Education Congress. 
Hotels, naturally preferring quadrupeds to 
pedagogues, could give the latter no space, 
and the Congress had to be cancelled. 


Teaching Literature in the FL.—As part 
of a survey of FL teaching in college, we 
asked whether literature courses (exclud- 
ing combination language and literature) 
were conducted in English or in the FL. 
Of a total of 6982 FL teachers (excluding 
Puerto Rico), it was reported that 3915 
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(56.1%) taught literature courses in the 
FL; 1935 (27.7%), in English. Note that 
more than two thirds of these courses are 
reportedly taught in the FL. Of 50 states 
and the District of Columbia, only 6 re- 
ported a majority of FL literature courses 
— in English: Arizona, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. States where more than 75% 
of the courses are taught in the FL: Colo- 
rado, 35 to 9; Connecticut, 115 to 34; Del- 
laware, 7 to 1; Florida, 54 to 17; Idaho, 11 
to 2; Maine, 28 to 5; Massachusetts, 285 to 
88; Montana, 14 to 3; Nevada, 6 to 1; 
New Jersey, 106 to 24; Texas, 144 to 42; 
Utah, 38 to 8; Vermont, 22 to 7; Washing- 
ton, 77 to 25. 


“Modern Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School: Teaching Techniques.”— 
This USOE Bulletin 1960, No. 29, b 
Elizabeth Keesee, FL Specialist in the of 
fice of Education, is an excellent manual of 
good FLES practices. It contains a sample 
of drills for listening comprehension, pro- 
nunciation, dialogues, narratives, and des- 
cription. These are sections on visual mater- 
ials, games, songs, and testing the various 
skills. It may be obtained for 45c from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 


Sign of the times?—The latest news- 
paper circulation builder that we’ve heard 
of has been announced by the New York 
Post, which is giving away one long-play- 
ing language-learning record with five 
coupons from the paper, and one dollar. 
The series is four records. 


Study Conference for State FL Super- 
visors.—Under the direction of Theodore 
Andersson, assisted by Mildred Boyer and 
Ralph Bassett, 31 state FL supervisors met 
at the George a Univ. 1-13 Aug. 
1960 in a pioneering Research Study Con- 
ference on Problems of State-level Super- 
vision of Instruction in MFLs. The 25 
page report is accompanied by 26 appen- 
dices (A-Z) to form an impressive three- 
pound document with a wealth of valuable 
information and recommendations. For 
mysterious reasons, the report’s official title 
is “Foggy Bottom Conference Report” and 
so it will go down in history, to the con- 


fusion of present and future bibliographers. 
Among the 31 speakers who addressed the 
conference: Nelson Brooks, Wesley Chil- 
ders, Esther Eaton, Bruce Gaarder, Robert 
Lado, John F. Latimer, John R. om 
Andrea McHenry, Kenneth W. Milden- 
berger, Raleigh Morgan, Lawrence Poston, 
Henry Lee Smith, and Mary Thompson. 
There was unanimous approval of a recom- 
mendation to establish a National Council 
of State Supervisors of FLs, to assure con- 
tinuing communication, provide opportun- 
ities to consider FL problems, and ex- 
change, information, ideas, and materials. 
Robert O. de Vette, FL Consultant for 
Illinois, was elected Coordinating Secretary 
of the new Council. A first meeting is 
planned on 28 Dec. 1960 in Philadelphia, 
at the time of the MLA annual meeting. 


FL Tests for High School Students.— 
The chairmen of the twenty committees 
of this MLA testing project had a suc- 
cessful introductory conference in Prince- 
ton 7-9 October. The members of the 
twenty committees: SPEAKING: French; 
Chairman, Germaine Brée, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Annette H. Emgarth, Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Dover, Delaware, Perry M. 
Sturges, Jr., Collegiate School, NYC; Ger- 
man; Chairman, Robert L. Politzer, Univ. 
of Michigan, Max Dufner, Univ. of Mich- 
igan, Alice Trumm, Univ. of Michigan; 
Max Dufner, Univ. of Michigan, Alice 
Trumm, Univ. of Michigan; Italian: Chair- 
man, Frank M. Soda, Princeton HS, 
Princeton, Anthony De Vito, Boston Univ., 
Joseph Laggini, Rutgers Univ.; Russian: 
Chairman, John Fred Beebe, Indiana 
Univ., Robert L. Baker, Indiana Univ., 
David Reibel, Indiana Univ.; Spanish: 
Chairman, Stanley M. Sapon, Ohio State 
Univ., Edward Allen, Ohio State Univ., 
Guillermo del Olmo, Yale Univ.; LISTEN- 
ING COMPREHENSION: French: 
Chairman, Edward J. Geary, Harvard 
Univ., Edmond A. Meras, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Kathryn O’Brien, Westwood, 
Mass.; German: Chairman, Herbert L. 
Kufner, Cornell Univ., Harlan Hanson, 
Williams College, Walter Lohnes, Phillips 
Academy; Italian: Chairman, Herbert H. 
Golden, Boston Univ., Zina Tillona, Well- 
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esley College, Carlo Vacca, Wellesley 
Senior HS; Russian: Chairman, Demin 
Brown, Univ. of Michigan, Horace 
Dewey, Univ. of Michigan, Ida Paper, 
Redford HS, Detroit; Spanish: Chairman, 
Mildred V. Boyer, Univ. of Texas, Maria 
O. Mujfioz, Jane Long Junior HS, Hous- 
ton, Patricia O’Connor, Brown Univ.; 
READING: French: Chairman, Joseph 
Stookins, Loomis School, Raymond Ethier, 
Newton HS, F. K. Turgeon, Amherst 
College; German: Chairman, Else Fleissner, 
Wells College, Richard Cartwright, Kent 
School, Werner G. Hollmann, Princeton 
Univ.; Italian: Chairman, A. T. MacAllis- 
ter, Princeton Univ., Anthony Gisolfi, HS 
of Music and Art, NYC, Elvira Adorno, 
John Adams HS, Kenilworth, N.J.; Rus- 
sian: Chairman, Claire Walker, Friends 
School, Baltimore, Marianne Bogojavlens- 
ky, Mt. Holyoke College, Dominick 
Calabrese, Pascack Valley Regional HS; 
Spanish: Chairman, Jeannette Atkins, 
Staples HS, Westport, Conn., L. Lomas 
Barrett, Washington and Lee Univ., Jer- 
ald Green, West Orange Mountain HS; 
WRITING: French: Chairman, Jean Leb- 
lon, CCNY, Pierre Capretz, Yale Univ., 
Jean-Pierre Cossnard, The Choate School; 
German: Chairman, Joseph R. Reichard, 
Oberlin College, Valentine Bosetto, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Hugo Schmidt, Bryn 
Mawr College; Italian: Chairman, Robert 
Serafino, State Dept. of Ed., Hartford, 
Bianca Calabresi, Albertus Magnus Col- 
lege, Arthur M. Selvi, Central Conn. 
State College; Russian: Chairman, Edward 
]. Brown, Brown Univ., Marina Prochor- 
off, Mod. Lang. Materials Development 
Center, NYC, Rose Raskin, Columbia 
Univ.; Spanish: Chairman, Elizabeth 
Nicholas, Mod. Lang. Materials Develop- 
ment Center, NYC, Oswaldo Arana, Mod. 
Lang. Materials Development Center, 
NYC, Sydney Muirden, Yale Univ. 


Northeast Conference.—This years Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages will be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City on 14 and 15 
April 1961. The theme of the Conference 
will be “Language Teaching in School 
and College.” The four main panels will 


be “The Training of Teachers for Second- 
ary Schools,” “The Training of Teachers 
for Colleges,” “The Transition to the Class- 
room,” and “The Coordination between 
Classroom and Laboratory.” To obtain in- 
formation and enrollment blanks, write to 
the 1961 Northeast Conference Chairman, 
Prof. Karl F. Bayerschmidt, Columbia 
Univ., New York 27. 


Correction.—The Directory of Editors of 
State FL newsletters stated that The Mon- 
tana FLTA Newsletter was inactive in 
1959-60. This is an error. The editor was 
Dr. Svein Oksenholt of Great Falls High 
School. For 1960-61, the editor is Dr. 
Douglas Sheppard, Dept., of FLs, Mon- 
tana State Univ., Missolula. Will FL edi- 
tors please add Dr. Sheppard to their 
mailing lists, and will they all check to 
see that copies of their newsletters and 
bulletins are sent to our office, too? 


How Strong is Your School?—A 12- 
page brochure published by the U.S. 

overnment Printing Office (10c) in con- 
nection with American Education Week, 
6-12 Nov. 1960, gives brief explanations, 
addressed to parents, on Titles III and V-A 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
It begins with a series of questions by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, ques- 
tions that parents should be able to answer 
about their children’s schools. Among the 
questions: “Do the modern foreign lan- 
guage teachers emphasize listening and 
speaking before reading and writing a 
language? Do they have adequate equip- 
ment foe this aural-oral approach to lan- 
guage instruction? Can pupils begin the 
study of a foreign language early enough 
to develop proficiency in the language?” 
Among the encouraging data cited by the 
Commissioner on the national impact of 
Title IIT is the increase in the number of 
high-school language labs from 64 to 1000. 
Among the actions that he urges parents to 
take: Provide opportunities for your child 
to practice his foreign language: subscrip- 
tions to foreign magazines or newspapers, 
ham radio sets, visits to embassies, vaca- 
tions in foreign countries. 
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Languages-of-the-W orld-Archives.—The 
George Washington University has con- 
tracted with the U.S. Office of Education 
through the NDEA to complete an inven- 
tory of the world’s languages and dialects. 
The inventory was begun by William R. 
Parker haath was Chief of the Language 
Development Section of the USOE in 
1958. Assisting him in this project were 
B. Q. Morgan, William E. Welmers, Dr. 
and Mrs. Carl Voegelin, and Siegfried H. 
Muller. Director of the Project for 1960 
is Prof. Muller, Chairman of the Dept. 
of General Language at Adelphi College. 
1961 Director will S Dr. James C. King, 
Assoc. Prof. of German at George Wash. 
ington Univ. 

Committee on Language and Area Cen- 
ters.—The American Council on Educa- 
tion has appointed this Committee to make 
an inventory of the centers for the study 
of rare languages established under Title 
VI of the NDEA. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee is President E. Wilson Lyon of 
Pomona College. Other members of the 
Committee: Y. R. Chao, Prof. of Oriental 


Languages, Univ. of California, Berkeley; 


Peter Elder, dean, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Harvard Univ.; Gerard 
J. Mangone, Director of Overseas Trainin 
Program, Maxwell Graduate School o 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
Univ., Ruth Mulhauser, Prof. of Romance 
Languages, Western Reserve Univ.; Presi- 
dent Charles E. Odegaard, Univ. of 
Washington; Rev. Walter J. Ong, S. J., 
Prof. of English, St. Louis Univ. Each of 
the 46 centers will be visited in the fall 
of 1960 by a staff member for the inven- 
tory who will prepare a report on the 
program of the center. Director of these 
investigators is Dr. Joseph Axelrod, on 
leave from San Francisco State College. A 
report on the inventory will be published 
late in 1961. 

“Audio-Visual Instruction.”—Copies of 
the Sept. 1959 issue of this journal, referr- 
ing to A-V aids for FLs and compiled by 
Frederick Eddy and Elton Hocking, may 
still be obtained from the Dept. of A-V 
Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, 
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Washington 6, D.C., at fifty cents a copy. 
Discounts on orders of ten or more copies. 


Fascinating.—The Hypnosis Consult- 
ing Center, 387 Sixth Ave., New York 
City, offers to teach any language by 
Hypno-Language-Study. The Center’s ad 
says that these languages are “learned in 
a fraction (what fraction?) of the time 
Cwhat time?). Improve study habits. 
recall. Other benefits: reducing, 
relaxation, memory, confidence, proper 
sleep. Overcome problems. Also apiet 
language courses (without hypnosis). See 
brochure. Demonstrations (by invitation) 
Tuesdays at 7 p.m.” 

Incentive Pay.—In late August the 
House agreed to a Senate proposal provid- 
ing incentive for U.S. foreign service of- 
ficers to learn strategic languages. The 
Program would cost $156,000 a year. 

Teaching Abroad.—High school teachers 
of romance languages are needed for 
Army-operated schools for American chil- 
dren in Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Germany, 
and France for the 1961-62 school year. 
Qualifications include a bachelor’s degree 
and two years of teaching experience. Basic 
salary for the school year is $4435, with 
additional increments for a master’s degree 
and for 30 semester hours above the mas- 
ter’s degree. Round-trip transportation and 
living quarters are provided. The tour of 
duty is one year. For application procedure 
write to Teacher Recruitment, Civilian 
Personnel Office, International Division, 
Old Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, 
DC. 

Chroniclers.—The Research Center has 
contracted with three eminent FL teachers 
to trace the history of the teaching of 
French, German, and Spanish in the Unit- 
ed States, George Watts will do the 
French, Edwin Zeydel will do the Ger- 
man, and Sturgis Leavitt will do the Span- 
ish. We hope to have manuscripts for at 
least two of these histories by June 1961. 
They will be published either in the ap- 
propriate AAT journal or in PMLA. 


AVAILABLE MATERIALS 
(Order from MLA FLP Research Center, 
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70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y.) 
A. Offprints. Single copies, 10c. 
Aspinwall, Dorothy Brown, “Languages in 
Hawaii,” PMLA, Sent. 1960 
Babbidge, Homer D., “The Role of the 
College and University in the Preparation 
of FL Teachers,” PMLA, May 1960 
Bowen, Donald, “The MLA College Lan- 
guage Manual Project,” PMLA, Sept. 
195 
Brooks, Nelson, “Foreign Language Learn- 
ing for Communication,” Spring, 1960 
Bryant, William Cullen II, “English Lan- 
age Teaching in Japanese Schools,” 
PMLA, Sept. 1956 
De Gonog, Ralph Paul, “The Teaching of 
English in Finnish High Schools,” PMLA, 
May 1960 
Hocking, Elton, “The Purdue Language 
Program,” PMLA, Sept. 1955 
Johnston, Marjorie C., “Language Needs 
in Government,” School Life, April 1957 
Koelle, Willi, “The Teaching of English 
in German High Schools,” PMLA, April 
1956 
Ludington, John R., “FL Program, in Title 
III of the NDEA,” PMLA, May 1960 
Mildenberger, Kenneth W., “FL Program, 
1952-58, Report and Evaluation,” PMLA, 
May 1959 
Mildenberger, Kenneth W., “The MLA 
College Language Manual ee His- 
tory and Present Status,” PMLA, Sept. 
1957 
Morton, F. Rand, “The Teaching Machine 
and the Teaching of Languages: A Re- 
rt on Tomorrow,” PMLA, Sept. 1960 
ouselite, Peter $., “FL Enrollments in 
Adult Education, Fall 1956,” PMLA, Sept. 
1957 
Murphy, Franklin D., “Languages and the 
National Interest,” PMLA, May 1960 
National Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, “Modern FLs in the Comprehensive 
Secondary School,” PMLA, Sept. 1959 
Parker, William R., “Why a Foreign Lan- 
guage Requirement?,” College and Uni- 
versity, Winter 1957 
Plottel, Jeanine P., “FL Entrance and De- 
gree Requirements for the B.A. Degree in 
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Accredited Colleges and Universities,” 
PMLA, Sept. 1960 
Viens, Claude P. and Philip Wadsworth, 
“FL Entrance and Degree Requirements 
for the M.A., M.S., and Ph.D. Degrees,” 
PMLA, Sept. 1957 
Walsh, Donald D., “The MLA FL Pro- 
= in 1959,” PMLA, May 1960 
olfe, Warren J., “FL Entrance and De- 
9 Requirements for the B.S. Degree,” 
MLA, Sept. 1959 
“FL Entrance and Degree Requirements 
for the B.A. Degree,” PMLA, Sept. 1957 
“FL Offerings and Enrollments in Public 
High Schools,” PMLA, Sept. 1955 
“FL Teaching in College,” PMLA, Sept. 
1955. 
“Modern FLs in Teacher-Training Col- 
lege,” PMLA, Sept. 1955 
“Gualifications or Secondary School 
Teachers of Modern FLs,” Bull. of the 
National Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, Nov. 1955 
“Teacher Preparation and Certification,” 
French Review, May 1956 


B. FLES Packet. $2. (Documents of 


— significance for the teaching of 
orei nguages in the Elementary 
Schools. Individual documents from the 
packet, 25c each) 


MLA: “Foreign Languages in Elementarv 

Schools: Some Questions and Answers,” 

(1955) 

Wilder Penfield: “The Learning of Lan- 

guages,” from Penfield and Roberts: 
peech and Brain Mechanisms, 1959) 

MLA FL Program Policy Statements 

(1956) 

William R. Parker: “Foreign Languages 

in the Grades: A Caution” (from The 

National Elementary Principal, Feb. 1957) 

Nelson Brooks: “The Meaning of FLES” 

(1959) 

MLA Announcement of Teachers Guides 

and Records 

Mary Thompson: “FL instruction in Ele- 

mentary Schools,” Reports of the North- 

east Conference on the Teaching of 

Foreign Languages (1956) 

Margaret Eaton: “The FL Program, 
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Grades 3-12,” Reports of the Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages (1958) 

Filomena Peloro: “Elementary and Junior 
High School Curricula,” Reports of the 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages (1959) 

Lillian S. Adams: “Your Baby and Foreign 
Languages,” Hartford Courant Magazine 
(1954) 

J. Donald Bowen: “The Success of FLES” 
(from Hispania, Sept. 1958) 

Carlyle G. Holt: “FLs in Elementary 
Grades of Fairfield, Connecticut” (from 
Education, Sept. 1955) 

“Childhood and Second Language Learn- 
ning,” A Conference Report, FL Bulletin 
No. 49, 1956 


C. UNESCO Workpapers (FL Discussion 
Pamphlets based on William R. Parker's 
The National Interest and Foreign Lan- 
guages. $1 for the set of 9 pamphlets. In- 
dividual pamphlets, 25c.) 


George Winchester Stone, Jr., “Introduc- 
tion and Suggested Discussion Outline” 
Donald D. Walsh, “The Importance of 
Increased and Improved Foreign Language 
Instruction as Evidenced by the National 
Defense Education Act,” Discussion Pam- 
phlet No. I 

Stephen A. Freeman, “Individual Develop- 
ment and the Second Language Experi- 
ence,” Discussion Pamphlet No. II 

James H. Grew, “The Case for Earlier 
Beginnings in Foreign Languages,” Discus- 
sion Pamphlet No. III 

Bayard Quincy Morgan, “The Need for 
Longer Sequences in Foreign Language 
Training,” Pamphlet No. IV 
Nelson , Barry “The Need for Learning 
All the Language Skills,” Discussion Pam- 
phlet No. v 

Marjorie C. Johnston, “Modern Foreign 
Languages: New Instructional Materials 
and Sources of Financial Aid in Purchas- 
ing Them,” Discussion Pamphlet No. VI 
Albert H. Marckwardt, “Foreign Language 
‘tidy and Vocational rtunities,” Dis- 
cu°sion Pamphlet No. 
“Qualifications for Secondary School 


Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages” 


and “Qualifications for State Foreign Lan-: 
guage Supervisors,” Discussion Pamphlet 
No. VIII 


D. MLA FL Bulletins (Available in limit- 


ed quantities. Price, 25c. 


1. “When Should Second Language 
Learning Begin?” 
41. Archibal Hill: “Language Analysis 
and Language Teaching” 
44. E. V. Gatenby: “The Natural Process 
of Language Learning” 
53. “Needed Information, Experimental 
Research” 

54. “The Role of FLs in International Bus- 
iness and Industry” 
56. “Suggestions for a Continuing FL 
Program for State FL Organizations’ 
58. “FLs and the Academically Talented 
Pupil in the Secondary Schools” 
59. “Teaching Russian in American 
Secondary Schools”. See also No. 6 under 
“Other Materials” 
60. “The Training and Teaching of 
Chinese in American Colleges, Univer- 
sities, and Institutes, Part I” Also 63, Part 
II, November 1960 
61. “FL Teacher Training Curricula” 


E. Other Materials 


1. About the MLA Cfree) 

2. Foreign Languages, Grades 7-12. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin Prepared for the Conn. 
State Dept of Education. 1959. 50c. 

3. MLA FL Program Policy Statements. 
1956. 25c. 

4. Alden, Douglas W., Ed., Materials List 
for Use by Teachers of Modern FLs. 1959. 
5 


Oc. 
5. Modern FLs and the Academically 
Talented Student. Report of a conference 
nsored by the National Education 
ssn. and the MLA. Its recommendations, 
despite the title, apply to all FL students. 
1960. $1. 
6. Materials in Russian of Possible Use in 
H.S. Classes. USOE Circular 592. 
7. Recent Educational Opinions on Lan- 
guage Study: A Selection of Quotations. 
25c. 
8. Record Roundup No. 2.: Many 
Tongues. A list of records for FL instruc- 
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tion in 6 languages. Univ. of the State of 
N. Y. Press, 1956. 50c. 

9. “Sources of Employment for FL Majors 
and Minors.” First issued as a Univ. of 
Michigan Occupational Inf. Bull. in 1958. 
Now revised and published by the MLA. 
$1. 


Suggested Materials Not Available 
from the MLA 


Johnston, Marjorie C., Foreign Language 
Laboratories in Schools and Colleges, Bull. 
1959, No. 3. 35c. For sale by Supt of 
Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Johnston, Marjorie C., and Remer, Ilo, 
Modern Foreign Languages: A Counselor's 
Guide, Bull. 1960, No. 20. 30c. For sale 
by the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Johnston, Marjorie C., ed., Modern Foreign 
Languages in The High School, Bull. 
1958, No. 16. $1. For sale by the Supt. 
of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Johnston, Marjorie C. and Eaton, Esther 
M., Source Materials for Secondary School 
Teachers of Foreign Languages, Circular 
No. 509, Revised, January 1960. 25c. For 
sale by the Supt. of Documents, U.S. 
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ay Printing Office, Washington 25, 


O'Connor, Patricia, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Secondary School: Preread- 


‘ing Instruction, Circular No. 583, June 


1959. 25c. For sale by the Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

O’Connor, Patricia, and Twaddell, W. F., 
Intensive Training for an Oral Approach 
in Language Teaching. The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, Feb. 1960, Vol. XLIV, No. 
2, Pt. 2. $1. Order from The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 7144 Washington Avenue, 

t. Louis 30. Mo. 


Reports on Recent Surveys 


(Pre-prints available from the MLA after 
1 January 1961. 50c. per copy) 


Balakian, Anna, “Certification Require- 
ments for Modern Foreign Langua 
Teachers in American Public Schools 
€1959-60)” 


Childers, Wesley, “Foreign Language Of- 
ferings and Enrollments in Public Second- 
ary Schools, Fall 1958” 

Vamos, Mara and Harmon, John, “Modern 
Foreign Language Faculties in Colleges 
and Universities (1959-60)” 


SPANISH FLES BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Copies, with covers, of Agnes M. Brady’s useful bibliography, Materials for Teach- 
ing Spanish in Elementary and Junior High Schools (published in the Sept. 1959 
Hispania) are available for 25c from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, 


Indiana. 


SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 


The Sociedad Honoraria Hispdnica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 
suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 


ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Conducted by the Eprror 


NDEA Language Institutes.—Summer 
1962 — The United States Office of Ed- 
ucation has announced that directions for 
preparing roposals for language institutes 
to be conducted in the summer of 1962 
will be mailed to college and university 
presidents sometime in May 1961. Lan- 
guage departments interested in submitting 
a proposal for an institute should be in 
touch with their presidents’ offices. The 
institute program is administered by the 
Language Development Section of the Of- 
fice of Education. Dr. Lawrence Poston, 
Jr., is Head of the Language Institute 
Unit. His staff includes Miss Loretta 
Wawrzyniak, Program Analyst, and two 
consultants: Dr. James Spillane and Dr. 


Charles King. 
R.G.M. 


Stop-gap F LES?—Closed-circuit tele- 
vision and tape recordings may constitute 
an acceptable “stop-gap” to meet ever-in- 
creasing demand for trained foreign lan- 
guage teachers, particularly at the ele- 
mentary school level, a progress report from 
the Univ. of Illinois Foreign Language 
Instruction Project indicates. Objective of 
the project, sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity and the U.S. Office of Education, 
is to find a satisfactory way to put study 
of foreign languages into the Semsatiier 
schools while qualified teachers—not 
presently available—are being prepared 
to take over this instruction. 


The experiment involved two groups of 
fourth-grade children—one “guided” by 
teachers unfamiliar with Spanish in les- 
sons conducted by tape-recording and tele- 
vision, the other taught conventionally by 
foreign language specialists. At the end 
of a year tests show the experimental group 
doing nearly as well as the contrast group. 
In tests covering comprehension, pronunci- 
ation, immediacy of response, appropriate- 
ness of response, and composite skills, the 
“guided” group achieved a composite score 
equal to 92 per cent of that scored by the 
children who received conventional in- 


struction. Both groups studied Spanish 20 


minutes a day, five days a week, throu 
the school year. Basic content was the 
same for each, introduced through songs, 
games, dialogues, and question and an- 
swer sequences. 

Collaborators in the project are Prof. 
Joseph S. Flores and Prof. I red P. Ellison 
of the department of Spanish and Italian 
and Prof. Charles E. Johnson of the Col- 
lege of Education. 

xperimental and conventional fifth- 
grade classes are being continued this year 
in a local school and it is expected to carry 
the original group through sixth grade. 

“We may find that this technique is 
successful only with beginning students 
and that more advanced students need the 
help of teachers fully trained in the lan- 
guage,” says Prof. Johnson, director of the 


project. 

Prof. Ellison, who has been teaching one 
of the non-experimental groups, reported 
on results of the tests before a meeting 
of the Illinois Modern Language Teachers 
Association recently. 

“Despite advances of audio-visual and 
electronic media applied to language learn- 
ing, no such media can ever take the place 
of the well-qualified teacher in the fullest 
sense. Nevertheless, it appears from this 
study that there is a potentially good sub- 
stitute until such time as specialist teachers 
at the elementary school level can be train- 
ed in sufficient numbers,” he said. 


New FL Lab developmens at Middle- 
bury.—The push-button era has moved 
into the foreign language field with a 
new development just added to the elec- 
tronic equipment in Middlebury College’s 
language laboratory. | 

A device which helps to speed the wa 
toward success in learning foreign ak 
patterns was designed by Prof. James Wat- 
kins, director of Middlebury’s language 
laboratory, and constructed by Donald 
Filan, laboratory technician. Built and 
tested during the past two years, the new 
equipment will be used in an expansion of 
laboratory facilities scheduled at Middle- 
bury for the spring of 1961, says Dr. 
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Stephen A. Freeman, director of the Lan- 
guage Schools. 

Plans will also be made available to 
other colleges and universities, at no charge 
beyond the basic printing cost. 

he new device is a three-part table 
with two tape recorders. Through an in- 
genious wiring system, a student can re- 
cord, and then play back, perfectly ac- 
cented phrases and sentences from a mas- 
ter tape, each followed by his own rendi- 
tion of the same material. Simply by push- 
ing a button he can control pauses of any 
length for practice of difficult spots. Simi- 
lar but much less satisfactory results were 
achieved previously by production of mas- 
ter tapes in which pauses were left for 
student repetition. Timing of such inter- 
vals, however, could not be adapted to 
varying needs of individual students. 

Push-button control means a minimum 
of distraction for the student using the de- 
vice. 

A Middlebury innovation also is the 
system by which the table is used. This ar- 
rangement for a language laboratory was 
first developed by Fernand Marty, a former 
Middlebury professor. The table is design- 
ed for use in a small, soundproofed room. 
It is a system for individual work. This 
differs from ordinary classroom laboratories 
which contain numerous booths to be used 
in group sessions, with an instructor direct- 
ing or operating a master tape. 

With the new type of laboratory in- 
stallation, says Mr. Watkins, each lesson 
is introduced in the classroom. Then, with 
a master tape, the student listens and 
practices himself, as a music student works 
in a small room in a music studio. Mr. 
Watkins comments that the new equip- 
ment can be used most profitably in resi- 
dential schools where students have access 
to laboratories during both day and eve- 
ning hours. Wiring and maintenance are 
far less complicated and expensive for in- 
stallations using the new table in indi- 
vidual rooms, says Mr. Watkins. The two- 
way communication needs of the class 
lab are eliminated, as are the costly switch- 
ing complex, headphones, and lengthy wir- 
ing networks. There is also economy in 
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tapes, he adds. Elimination of pauses, in 
master and student tapes, cuts tape needs 


in half. 


Experience with the system indicates 
that 12 such rooms will serve 300 students 
as well as 20 booths in the class laboratory. 

Since 1926 Middlebury has adapted re- 
cording techniques to the study of foreign 
languages. Earliest was the use of the 
kymograph for tracing variance in phone- 
tics. Next came the cutting of early, crude 
records. In 1937 an early tape recorder was 
used. Wire recorders were tried. With the 
development of the studio-type practice 
room, and the new tape-recorder hookup, 
Middlebury College is again pioneering 
with a mechanical aid for learning foreign 
languages. 


Audio-Lingualism.—With regard to the 
oft-repeated claim of the audio-lingualists 
that “language is speech; language is not 
writing” (e.g. D. C. Sheppard, Hispania, 
Dec., 1960, p. 565)—I would venture a 
guess that at least sixty or seventy percent 
of all really creative, significant language 
has never been spoken—and perhaps rarely 
read aloud. The language of most basic 
human thought has not necessarily been 
created as speech, nor can it be argued that 
mental articulation is any closer to spoken 
language than writing. Let us urge greater 
moderation in the assumptions and claims 
of audio-lingualism. 


Univ. of Oregon Nep Davison 

Un paso adelante—The examinations 
scheduled for foreign born teachers by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania initiate a 
breakthrough in modern foreign language 
instruction. On January 6, in Room 321 
of the Education Building, in Harrisburg, 
the Department of Public Instruction gave 
examinations to foreign born people for the 
purpose of certifying qualified applicants 
to teach in the public schools of the State 
of Pennsylvania. These examinations will 
consist of a written examination on profes- 
sional preparation and an oral and written 
examination to determine competence in 
the foreign languages which have been ap- 
proved by the State Council of Education. 
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These languages are: Spanish, German, 
French, Italian, Russian, Lithuanian, Po- 
lish, Modern Hebrew, and Slovak. As the 
demand grows for other modern foreign 
languages, examinations and certification 
will be made available. 


It is recognized by Pennsylvania that 
many qualified people could not teach un- 
der the existing certification rules, and 
Pennsylvania becomes the first state in 
the country to make certification possible 
through examination. Through this ex- 
amination it will be possible to bring these 
people into the classroom and to establish 
a backlog of competent foreign language 
teachers. The Commonwealth will maintain 
a list of these people which will be avail- 
able to schools, colleges, and universities. 


This program of certification by exam- 
ination was first approved by the State 
Council of Education in 1958 and will 
be expanded to include the certification of 
all modern foreign language teachers of the 


Commonwealth effective October, 1963. 
Teach Abroad!~The Advancement and 


Placement Institute, urges all Ameri- 
can educators who are able to do so to 
take advantage of the many opportunities 
to teach in foreign lands both for the con- 
tributions they can make in interpreting 
our country abroad and for the enriching 
experiences in international understanding 
they can bring to our students in this 
country upon their return to the schools 
of the United States. 


The Institute, a non-commercial profes- 
sional information and advisory service for 
the field of education, has been publicizing 
foreign education-positions in its monthly 
non-fee placement journal, Crusade For 
Education, since 1952. Last year the In- 
stitute assisted administrators in hundreds 
of overseas schools in more than 65 coun- 
tries in Europe, the Near and Far East, 
Africa and South America, to recruit 
American educators for positions at all 
levels from kindergarten through univer- 
sity. 

While every issue of Crusade includes 
many overseas opportunities, the an- 
nual International Issue is especially de- 
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voted to foreign positions in order to give 
educators ample time to complete applica- 
tion procedure for September 1961 posi- 
tions. This International Issue includes 
specific data, including qualifications and 
salaries, about actual teaching, administra- 
tive, librarian, research, and_ science 
positions in many schools in many lands. 
Among those included will be private 
schools in Australia, Canada, England, 
Iraq, Peru, Costa Rica and Switzerland; 
American-type schools in Austria, Brazil, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, and Venezuela; universities in 
England, Hong Kong, Greece and Mexico; 
language schools in Spain and Finland; 
church-related schools and colleges in 
Africa, Hong Kong, Jamaica, and Jordan; 
public schools in Australia, Canada, Tur- 
key and England; high schools in Jamaica; 
and U. S. Government Overseas Depen- 
dent Schools, etc. 

Many of these positions pay travel ex- 
penses and, in most cases, the language of 
instruction is English. This issue features 
an article on teaching and living in Eng- 
land and an article describing the exper- 
iences of a teacher who has lived and 
taught in the Government Dependent 
Schools in Okinawa, the Philippines, Cuba 
and the Azores. 

The International Issue may be examin- 
ed at most Deans’ Offices, University and 
Public Libraries, and School Superinten- 
dents’ Offices or may be ordered from The 
Advancement and Placement Institute, Box 
99-M, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. for 
$2. 

Now is the best time to begin applica- 
tion procedure for foreign education 
positions. Many educators wait until it is 
too late to investigate the opportunities 
available o them overseas. As a result, they 
often have to wait an entire extra year in 
order to be accepted for a foreign assign- 
ment. 


Summer Jobs.—The new enlarged 1961 
annual Summer Placement Directory, the 
largest and most comprehensive listing of 
fellowships is now available. This is the 
same Directory used each year by over 
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1500 college placement offices and copies 
can be examined at most University Place- 
ment or Dean’s offices, college and public 
libraries, and school superintendents’ of- 
fices, 

The unique Directory completely re- 
vised and brought up to date each year, 
is particularly prepared for college students, 
teachers, professors, and librarians. Jobs for 
which high school seniors may also apply 
are clearly indicated. 

Some of the over 14,000 unusual sum- 
mer earning opportunities listed through- 
out the United States and many foreign 
countries include citizenship projects to 
study the U. S. government, scholarships 
for studying archaeology in Greece, bake- 
ing bread and pastries in Alaska, theatrical 
apprenticeships in summer play houses, 
conducting tours to Europe, summer news- 
paper fellowships for journalism teachers, 
internships in social agencies and hospitals, 
on-the-spot studies of business firms by 
college professors, secretarial work at the 
United Nations, church caravans, trainees 
on a cruise ship, and a concert tour to 
Europe for singers with the All-American 
Chorus. 

This year’s Directory offers many special 
student training programs or openings of 
a permanent nature in hundreds of firms 
such as Eli-Lilly Co., Vick Chemical Co., 
Litton Systems, Kroger Co., Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., Ingersoll-Rand Hughes 
Aircraft, Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., 
Aerojet-General Corp., Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., etc. 

Study projects camp positions, jobs and 
apprenticeships with summer play houses 
and music theatres, and work at inns, re- 
sorts, restaurants, hotels, motels, lodges, 
and dude ranches are some of the other 
varied offers made to students and educa- 
tors. Manv branches of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in Washington and throughout the 
country have also requested their openings 
to be included. 

All openings have been submitted direct- 
ly to the Institute and include job des- 
criptions, dates of employment, neces- 
sary qualifications, number of openings, 
salaries, and the names and the addresses 
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of the employers. Helpful information is 
given on om to apply for positions and 
each Directory contains a sample resume to 
assist applicants. 


The Summer Placement Directory can 
be obtained for $3 directly from The 
Advancement and Placement Institute, Box 
99P, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. A new 
companion booklet called 99 Ways For 
Teenagers to Earn Money During The 
Summer, is now also available for 50 cents. 
Since 1952, the Institute has been a clear- 
ing house of occupational information and 
positions for the field of education. 


The Experiment in International Living. 
—One of the oldest and largest educational 
travel organizations of its kind in the Unit- 
ed States, it held the first of its 1960 tra- 
ditional Policy Meeting Weekends the first 
of October at the U. S. headquarters in 
Putney, Vermont. Over 200 persons from 
all over the United States and from over- 
seas participated in the question at issue: 
“How Can the Receiving End of The Ex- 
periment be Improved Around the World?” 

The meetings brought together some of 
the most dedicated and knowledgeable per- 
sons in the Experiment family: Experi- 
menters, parents, leaders, members of the 
Board of Trustees and of its Education 
and Evaluation Committee, Experiment 
Council representatives, Community Chair- 
men, host families, Faculty Representa- 
tives, Campus Representatives, Experiment 
colleagues from abroad, local staff mem- 
bers, and other friends of The Experiment. 

Numbered among the Experiment per- 
sonnel from overseas were: M. Jean 
Vergnes, veteran of 27 years of directing 
Experiment affairs in France; Herr Walter 
Gaupp, second in seniority, with a quarter- 
century record of success in directing The 
Experiment in Germany; Mr. Shigeru 
Yamamoto, Experiment National Director 
in Japan; Miss Luisa Montoro, Experiment 
National Director in Spain; Mr. F. James 
Elphick, Experiment National Director in 
Great Britain; Mr. Alfred Salzmann, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary in Switzerland; and Mrs. 
Greta Gyllang, Executive Secretary in 
Sweden. 
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address was given on Fri- 
day evening by Dr. Donald B. Watt, 
Founder of The Experiment in 1932. The 
next day Gordon Boyce, U. S. President 
and Secretary-General of the international 
organization spoke on “Prospect for the 
60’s—New Dimensions in Experimenting.” 

“This 29th consecutive year of operation 
of The Experiment in 
has been one of Experiment consolidation 
on an international basis,” were Mr. 
Boyce’s opening remarks at the rally meet- 
ing. “Everywhere throughout the world, 
millions of peace-seeking peoples have gone 
quietly along their way toward bringing 
permanent friendship amongst the peoples 
of the world. Many thousands of those 
workers were Experimenters. 

“One might allow his imagination to 
consider the consequences,” Mr. Boyce con- 
tinued, “had these millions of people not 


A welcomin 


been working with their singular dedica- 
tion. Those consequences, I submit, would 
have been worse than appalling. 


“No Experiment experience can be suc- 
cessful until the program expectations of 
the visitor are truly calibrated with the 
program, planning, and ambitions of the 
visited. Thus, the main task which con- 
fronts us now is the recruitment, prepara- 
tion, and leadership of the host families— 
the unsung heroes of our international bat- 
tle ground of peace. 

“But,” he concluded, “so long as people 
of common purpose, united not only in 
good will, but in disciplined devotion to a 
clearly stated objective, can meet in in- 
tercultural harmony to discuss problems 
peculiar to their undertaking, I contend 
there is more than hope. There can be 
confidence. There can be _ inspiration. 
There can be success. 

“Much remains undone. But it is ex- 
hilarating as well as awe-inspiring, to 
realize that in the objectives we have set 
for ourselves rests the challenge of the 
age.” 

During the past 28 years, The Experi- 
ment has involved some 100,000 people 
in 35 countries on five continents in its 
unique cross-cultural family living pro- 
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grams. In the ten years, The Experi- 
ment has mt hye tripled the number of 
Americans traveling to other countries un- 
der its auspices, and has increased its In- 
coming Programs from 150 foreign visitors 
Experimenting in the United States in 
1950 to a total of some 1200 in 1960. 


United States headquarters of The Ex- 
periment are located in Putney, Vermont, 
where a full-time staff of fifty persons ad- 
ministers all Experiment operations in the 
United Notag addition to national of- 
fices in 32 countries, The Experiment has 
branch offices in Washington, D. C.; San 
Francisco, California; Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; New York City; Chicago, Illinois; 


and Paris, France. 


Mobile Language Labs.—-What are be- 
lieved to be the first mobile language 
laboratories—the two Rolloramas of Ed- 
wards Company, Inc.—began a continu- 
ing tour of the nation’s schools on Oct. 20, 
1960, as John L. Taylor, Edwards execu- 
tive vice president, and guest speaker 
Mario A. Pei, Professor of Romance Phil- 
ology, Columbia University, launched the 
classroom-on-wheels. 

Slated to visit more than 250 cities this 
year, the units were started on their way 
as Mr. Taylor placed aboard them a library 
of 34 tape recordings representing the most 
frequently used languages of the world. 

“People with spoken language fluency,” 
Mr. Taylor on “are needed by our, 
country.” “I hope units such as this Rollo- 
rama will arouse greater interest in lan- 

age and language training, since in to- 
days world, the ability to speak foreign 
languages is a virtual necessity. What's 
more, these abilities are the stepping stone 
to more effective diplomacy, hence greater 
world peace, understanding and friend- 
ship.” 

A specially constructed trailer van, Rol- 
lorama houses electronic language labora- 
tory equipment produced by the Educa- 
tional Equipment Division of Edwards 
Company, Inc. Language laboratories are 
used to help teach students foreign tongues 
quickly and effectively. 

Included in the equipment aboard the 
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Rolloramas are complete operational lab- 
oratories containing all the elements found 
in a typical school installation—a teaching 
console and student booths. Demonstrations 
of the systems will be made using tapes 
from the languages-of-the-world collection. 

The Rolloramas will be placed on dis- 
play at schools and colleges for language 
faculties, administrators, school boards, 
civic officials, and other educational 
groups. In downtown areas, the classrooms- 


on-wheels will be opened to the public. 


NYU fellowships in Portuguese.— 
Though half the people of South Amer- 
ica live in Brazil Cestimated population: 
63 million) and though that country is 
the United States’ second largest business 
customer in Latin America, not more than 
a few thousand persons in the U.S. speak 
Portuguese, the language of Brazilians. 

To help remedy this language deficit in a 
critical area of U. S. foreign relations, the 
United States Office of Education has 
awarded five fellowships for graduate study 
in Portuguese at New York University dur- 
ing the 1960-61 academic year. The pro- 
gram, given in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science, is directed by NYU’s Brazilian 


Institute. 


The winners of these National Defense. 


Foreign Language Fellowships will work 
toward master’s or doctor’s degrees to pre- 
pare for future careers as college teachers 
of Portuguese or for service of a public na- 
ture in which the language is used. 

Portuguese is one of six modern foreign 
languages given highest priority by the 
Language Development Program of the 
U.S. Office of Education. (The others are 
Arabic, Chinese, Hindi, Japanese, and 
Russian). 

“Apart from French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and quite recently, Russian, the 
languages of the rest of the world have 
been rarely taught in U. S. schools and col- 
leges,” according to a brochure published 
by the Language Development Program. 

The National Defense Foreign Language 
Fellowships, the brochure continues, have 
been established to aid “young Americans 
interested in mastering some of the many 


languages still uncommonly taught (or not 
taught at all) in our institutions of higher 
learning.” 

Through its Brazilian Institute, New 
York University has become one of the few 
academic centers in the United States to 
give special emphasis to the Portuguese lan- 
guage and to Portuguese and Brazilian area 
studies. 


Foreign Language Week.—‘International 
understanding through language” was the 
theme of a foreign language promotion 
at Eastern Montana College (Billings) that 
brought over a thousand people to the six- 
day festival in October, 1960. 

Sponsored by the division of language 
and literature, Foreign Language Week 
planners attempted to encourage the study 
of Russian, German, Spanish and French 
at EMC. A second aim of FLW was to 
acquaint the community with the impor- 
tance of foreign languages in today’s diplo- 
matic, cultural and commercial undertak- 
ings. 

Foreign Language Week was under the 
direction of Mr. Boriss Kaleps, assistant 
professor of Germanic and Slavic lan- 
guages at Eastern Montana College. The 
week featured four films in native tongues, 
with English subtitles. A colorful open 
house, complete with international pastries, 
costumed hostesses and a foreign language 
laboratory demonstration opened the ex- 
periment. In addition to the four excellent 
films, (The Confessions of Felix Krull, 
The Inspector General, The Dressmaker, 
and Flamenco), lectures were presented on 
Spanish and Russian literature. A demon- 
stration of teaching techniques for German 
and French in today’s high schools and 
junior high schools completed the list of 
activities. 


Montana Interstate Foreign Language 
Conference.—The tenth anniversary meet- 
ing of the MIFLC was held Oct. 14 and 
15 at Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky., 
where it originated in 1950. An interesting 
and varied program consisted of talks, panel 
discussions, and illustrated lectures. Twelve 
colleges and a few high schools of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain region were represent- 
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ed. 75 guests were in attendance. Main 
— for the occasion was Dr. Arie D. 
estebreurtje, pastor of the Calvin Presby- 
terian Church in Louisville, who delivered 
an interesting and inspiring address, “The 
Tower of Babel and the Confusion of 
Tongues.” A brief business session Satur- 
day noon brought the tenth annual con- 
ference to a close. Executive Committee: 
Miss Blanche Banta, Pikeville College, 
chairman; Dr. Armand E. Singer, West 
Virginia Univ.; Prof. Carey S. Grantford, 
Carson-Newman College. 


Epwarp G. Loprer, Secretary 
East Tennessee State College 


“Le” for “les.”—While collecting ma- 
terial for my article on the redundant con- 
struction (Hispania, September 1958, 
323-331) I came upon a number of ex- 
amples of the use of le for les. I disregard- 
ed these at first as probable misprints or 
examples of phonetic slackness, but I later 
found that this lack of agreement occurs 
only in the redundant construction and 
that it is used by some of the most respect- 
ed peninsular authors. Ricardo Léon Las 
Ninas de mis ojos, 33: ;Cémo le gustan a 
las mujeres los piropos! Cela Nuevo retablo 
de don Critobalito, 112: Tal odio le Ilegé 
a cogerle a los perros, . . . y a los portuguese 
que... Jiménez Platero y yo; XIII Las 
golondrinas...le contaban a las flores lo 
que habian visto en Africa. XXXII Le 
tenia puesta una red a los pdjaros. LITI Y le 
da varazos a las piedras, sin saberlo. From 
Argentina: ;Qué esperamos para conferirle 
a las funciones visos de respectabilidad? Es 
necesario no confundir, como le ha ocurrido 
a algunos historiadores ...ddéndole la may- 
or importancia a las cosas que la merecen. 
Cuba: No he querido restarle méritos a 
mi colega...Aseguro que le habia pro- 
metido a sus compafieros ayudarles a re- 
cuperar su libertad. 

Is consciousness of the pronominal char- 
acter of le disappearing in this situation 
where it is a mere grammatical signal? Is 
le being reduced to an invariable particle? 
Is this uncommon phenomenon of today 
to dominate in future centuries? Have we 
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here the germ of a linguistic item sprout- 
ing in fertile ground on two continents? 
I invite correspondence. 


2410 N. E. 13th St. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Quoted without comment.— Our col- 


league Marjorie Johnston sends the follow- 
ing letter: 


Gorpon T. 


October 13, 1960 
“Miss Marjorie Johnson 
Science, Mathematics and Foreign Lan- 
guage Section 
United States Office of Education 
Washington 25, D.C. 


“Dear Miss Johnson: 


“This is in confirmation of our telephone 
conversation today concerning the move- 
ment initiated by the South American 
Agency of the Southern Railway Company 
in 1914 to encourage the teaching of Span- 
ish in the schools of the South. So far as 
I have been able to ascertain, this was a 
pioneering movement on the part of the 
Southern Railway, but before making any 
claims in this direction, I should like to 
have the benefit of your knowledge and 
that of the editor of Hispania and others 
who are familiar with the history of the 
movement. 


“The following quotation is from the 
Twenty-First Annual Report of the South- 
ern Railway Company for the year ending 
June 30, 1915. 

“Latin American Trade: One of the in- 
teresting developments of the public serv- 
ice of a private corporation which looks 
forward, as does this Company, is its edu- 
cational activities. Attention has been call- 
ed to the notable work of this kind in be- 
half of better agriculture. Another work, 
germane to that in agriculture, has been 
the stimulation of the people of the South 
to take advantage of current opportunities 
for a mutually profitable trade with Latin 
America. While this Company’s South 
American Agency has been in operation 
only a short time, it has already laid the 
foundation of a foreign trade which is en- 
tirely new to many manufacturers in the 


South, and, while the beginnings are nec- 
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essarily small, they contain the of 
what can become an important factor in 
the industria] activities of the South and so 
in the revenues of this Company. One in- 
teresting result of this movement is that 
fifteen thousand school children are now 
studying Spanish in the schools of the 
South as a Seoct result of recommendations 
to educational authorities by the South 
American Agency.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Cartton J. Coruiss 
Railway Historian 
Room 1116, 

Southern Railway Bldg., 
Washington 13, D.C. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD 


Mexico's FCE.—The Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, well and favorably known to 
readers of this department, shows no signs 
of slackening in what is probably the His- 
panic world’s most promising publishing 
enterprise. Each year sees a constant stream 
of valuable books in all fields come off 
FCE presses, translations into Spanish of 
important titles from abroad, both current 
and classic, and a substantial number of 
original works and reprints of outstanding 
Spanish American and Mexican books. 

Among the wide range of recent FCE 
publications, the following will be of par- 
ticular interest to Hispania readers: 

1. Nos. 11-16 of the “Coleccién Popu- 
lar,” a series of paperback reprints of quali- 
ty titles; No. 11, Popol Vuh (185 pp.), a 
monument of Maya-Quiché literatue; No. 
12, El Bordo (210 pp.), a new novel hark- 
ing back to the Revolution by the young 
writer Sergio Galindo; No. 13, Los de 
Abajo (142 pp.), reprint of Azuela’s classic; 
No. 14, El hombre y la vida (124 pp). 
pensées by Jean Rostand, biologist son of 
Edmond Rostand, author, of Cyrano de 
Bergerac; No. 15, Los siglos de la historia 
(348 pp.), historical reference book com- 
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Nueva revista.—Una nueva revista téc- 
nica, tamafio cartera, para maestros de 
espafiol en universidad o secundaria, se 
mg pronto, editada por los profesores 

arry Lund de Pan American College; 
Richard Narvéez, University of Minne- 
sota; y Ernest Lewald, Carleton College. 

Aunque esta publicacién espafiola ser4 
dirigida principalmente a maestros de es- 
pafiol en las pera los editores acuer- 
dan que no est4 designada como competen- 
cia a Hispania, la revista publicada por la 
Asociacién de Maestros de Espafiol en los 
Estados Unidos. Es probable que la revista 
lleve el titulo de El Profesor Panamericano 
y ser4 publicada cuatro veces al afio. El 
precio de la subscripcién ser4 un délar. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


iled by Rosa de Babini, especially good 
Hispanic data; No. 16, El diosero 
pp-), fourth printing of Francisco Rojas 

onzalez’ collection of Mexican Indian 
stories first published in 1952. 

2. Nos. 60 and 61 of “Letras Mexicanas,” 
are El tiempo de la ira (560 pp. Cloth). a 
new realistic novel on caudillaje already 
acclaimed by the critics, by Luis Spota, au- 
thor of best-selling Casi el paraiso, and 
Elias Nandino’s Nocturna palabra (148 pp. 
Cloth), a new collection of sensitive, an- 
guished lyrics by one of Mexico’s best 
poets, who is also a noted surgeon. 

3. Alfonso Reyes, Obras completas, x1 
(416 pp. Cloth), most recent volume is- 
sued on the late D. Alfonso’s opera omnia, 
this book brings together three collections 
of essays, Ultima Tule, Tentativas y 
Orientaciones, No hay tal lugar, dating 
from the years 1920 to 1943. 

4. José Luis Martinez, De la naturaleza 
y caracter de la literatura mexicana (56 pp. 
Paper), the text of the author’s speech of 
reception as a member of the Academia 
Mexicana de la Lengua. Sr. Martinez (b. 
1918), just appointed Mexican ambassador 
to Peru, is one of his country’s leading 
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literary historians and essayists. 
5. Manuel Altolaguirre, Poesias com- 
pletas [1926-1959] (292 pp. Paper), this 
k, published one year after Altola- 
guirre’s death, brings together twelve books 
of the poet’s verse plus his Spanish ver- 
sion of Shelley's Adonais. Altolaguirre, ex- 
iled from Spain with so many of his com- 
agen considered himself akin to Miguel 
ernandez, Garcia Lorca, Moreno Villa, 
Salinas. . . 

6. José Ortega y Gasset, Origen y epilogo 
de la filosofia (132 pp- Paper), ee 
the origins of philosophy, is based on the 
unpublished papers of Ortega left at his 
death. Similar volumes of his obra inédita 
are to appear in the future. 

7. José Luis Busaniche, Bolivar visto por 
sus contempordneos (338 pp. Cloth), an 
excellent, balanced, biography of the Lib- 
ertador plus an phen. of opinions 
about him by his contemporaries, written 
and edited by a recently-deceased Argen- 
tine historian. 

8. Matias Romero, Diario personal, 1855- 
1865 (658 pp. Paper), the private journal 
of an important official who knew Judrez 
and other leaders of the Reforma and was 
Juarez’ Minister to the U.S. during the 
Empire of Maximilian; a revealing picture 
of a crucial decade in Mexico’s history. 


R.G.M. 
The future of our hemisphere.—The 


New York Times’ annual hemispheric eco- 
nomic survey of Jan. 11 is especially valu- 
able for it is made at a crucial point in 
Latin America’s development and at a stage 
no less crucial in our own relations wi 
that area of the world. 

“Latin America’s Economy,” the excel- 
lent editorial the paper published on Jan. 
12, underlines the crises facing both the 
United States and Latin America, and con- 
tains a penetrating statement which 
touches the heart of the issue: “The magni- 
tude of the problems being faced in Latin 
America is no reason for despairing and 
leaving the field to the revolutionaries.” 

One of the first tasks of the Kennedy 
Administration should be to work out, in 
conjunction with other American nations, 
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a bold, massive plan to better the social and 
economic conditions of the rapidly grow- 
ing masses south of the border. The ake 
ration and financing of such a plan would 
be multilateral, on as equable a basis as 
possible, but with the United States as- 
suming the largest burden, and public 
funds would be used as needed to supple- 
ment what, in all probability, would be an 
insufficient flow of private capital. Mutual 
cooperation to a degree not yet approached 
would be required from the Latin Ameri- 
can nations, and, on our part, a policy of 
long-term planning for social justice to an 
extent far beyond any yet attempted. 

It is idle to brand such a plan idealistic 
or impractical. Recent history in Latin 
America points clearly to the goal of great- 
er social justice; it is the means that are at 
issue. If our leaders do not cooperate with 
their enlightened counterparts in Latin 
America in carrying out a program similar 
to the one proposed then, as the Times’ 
editorialist suggests, they will be “leaving 
the field to the revolutionaries.” The cost 
of such an error, in terms of humane and 
democratic values, would be incalculable. 

The time left for building a Western 
Hemisphere of the kind all our great lead- 
ers, north and south, hoped and strove for 
is perilously short, and history will not 
wait. 


R.G.M. 


December Meeting of Hispanic Ameri- 
can Society.—Last Dec. 3 the Hispanic 
American Society held an important meet- 
ing at Stanford University. Chief topics of 
discussion were Latin America’s economic 
problems, health problems, and the recent 
trip to Latin America made by 28 of our 
state governors. Over 300 ns attended, 
including government officials and His- 
panic Americanists from both Americas. 

There was general agreement that the 
people of both the United States and Latin 
America must study inter-American prob- 
lems in an informed and analytical fashion, 
and the regular reading of Stanford Uni- 
versity’s monthly journal, The Hispanic 
American Report, was recommended as the 
best and simplest means to this end. 

Concern was expressed that President 
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Kennedy's appointment of an Assistant 
Secretary of State for Africa indicated that 
in his administration Africa would receive 
priority over Latin America and that the 
expectations of the peoples to the South 
that the Democratic victory would mean a 
return to the Good Neighbor Policy would 
not be fulfilled. It was voted almost unani- 
mously that Stanford’s Prof. Ronald Hilton 
be instructed to send a telegram to the 
President-elect along these lines. Governor 
Brown of California supported the motion 
and recommended that the telegram be 
sent. 


R.G.M. 


Cuba vs. U.S. in Mexico.—“The ide- 
ological battle for Mexico is expected to be- 
come more intense and widespread next 
year. 

“The Cuban followers here of Premier 
Fidel Castro and the Communists and their 
sympathizers of the far Left have been in- 
creasingly active in the last few months in 
efforts to gain greater influence amon 
Mexicans, especially among _intellectua 
and political leaders. They appear to have 
been meeting with some success. 

“On the other side, the Roman Catholic 
Church in Mexico, the United States dip- 
lomatic mission and its allies and middle- 
of-the-road and Rightist Mexicans have 
taken up the challenge. They have stepped 
up their counter-activities considerably over 
the year and are giving evidence of pre- 
parations for even greater resistance in the 
months to come. 

“An ostensibly pro-Cuban, pro-Com- 
munist ‘world peace’ conference will be 
held in Mexico next March. It is being 
sponsored by a group of Castro sympathiz- 
ers led by Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, a former 
President of Mexico. Efforts will be made 
to enlist outstanding names in political, 
academic and artistic circles as guests. 

Coincident with the announcement of 
the Leftist conference, Catholic Action 
declared that 1960 was an ‘eminently fruit- 
ful year’ for the Catholic Church in its 
fight to contain Communist infiltration.’ 
The group has drawn up new plans for 
next year’s attack on communism here. 


“The Anti-Communist Popular Front of 
Mexico, in a New Year's message publish- 
ed this week, asked that ‘there be equal of- 
ficial treatment for the Communists and 
the anti-Commuists.’ It complained of Gov- 
ernment aid to the Workers University 
here, which it charged was ‘dedicated to 
preparing Marxist leaders’ for the hemi- 
sphere. 

“The Mexican Government's official atti- 
tude in the sharpening struggle appears to 
be one of neutrality. Foreign Minister 
Manuel Tello said this week that Mexico’s 
over-all policy was designed to maintain 
warm wltinte with all countries. 

“The United States mission here has 
found it difficult to defeat Cuban propa- 
ganda efforts. 

“This was demonstrated recently when 
Cuban propaganda material was distribut- 
ed at a Government-sponsored book fair 
despite a ban against propaganda. The 
United States Embassy then distributed its 
own material, but the move was generally 
regarded as having come too late. 

“The Cubans also scored with the dis- 
tribution of a book that included a pro- 
logue calling the United States the com- 
mon enemy in both the Mexican and Cu- 
ban revolutions. 

“The book, written by the late Manuel 
Marquez Stirling, was a biography of a 
former Mexican President, Francisco I. 
Madero. The author’s son, Carlos, an anti- 
Castro Cuban who lives in the United 
States, protested against the inclusion of 
the prologue. 

‘The rologue was written by Cuba’s 
Ambassador to Mexico, José Antonio Por- 
tuondo, who was designated as guest of 
honor at the closing ceremonies for the 
book fair. The United States representa- 
tives at the fair were not invited.” [Paul 
P. Kennedy in The New York Times, Dec. 
28, 1960). 


R.G.M. 


Cuba's Case Against the U.S.—Harper’s 
Magazine for December 1960 carries an 
article entitled “Listen, Yankee” in which 
Prof. C. Wright Mills of Columbia Uni- 
versity, sociologist and author of such books 
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as The Power Elite and The Sociological 
Imagination, endeavors to convey to the 
North American reader something of the 
spirit as well as the ideology of the Cuban 
revolutionary with emphasis upon his an- 
tipathy toward the United States. During 
a visit to the island in August of 1960 the 
author used a wire aie to gather ex- 
pressions of revolutionary sentiment and 
statements of grievances against the U.S. 
from representatives of all sectors of the 
Cuban population. Their message, which 
he seeks to transmit to us faithfully and 
uncritically, is of course both emotional 
and onesided. Prof. Mills charges, how- 
ever, that it has been absurdly ignored in 
coverage of the Cuban Revolution by our 
country’s press, despite the fact that our 
comprehension of it must necessarily pre- 
cede any lasting improvement of our rela- 
tions with Cuba and other members of 
what he calls “the hungry-nation bloc.” 


Pamir SMyTH 
North Texas State College 


More on C. Wright Mills and Cuba.— 
The article in Harper's referred to in the 
above note was a sort of preview or con- 
densation of the author’s book Listen, 
Yankee. The Revolution in Cuba issued 
in December 1960 as a 50c paperback 
CNew York: Ballantine Books, 1960. 192 

p- No. F454K), and in hard covers by 
McGraw-Hill at $3.95. Prof. Mills develops 
more fully the Cuban view of the Castro 
revolution than was possible in the article, 
and ends his book with the following para- 
graphs, which are well worth quoting: 


So again, we come back to the same theme: 
As we think about what is happening in Cuba 
and about the argument of the Cuban revolu- 
tionary, as we try to speculate well about the 
probabilities of Cuba’s future, we are forced 
again and again to reflect upon the actual and 
the possible part in these matters by the United 
States of America. We cannot avoid this. It is 
a major element of Cuba’s problems—and of 
Latin America’s. And it is a major element of 
our problems as citizens of the United States. 

No one can make up his mind about some- 
thing like the Cuban revolution, or about U.S.- 
Cuban relations, without answering questions 
of a much larger scope. Two such questions seem 
to me i i relevant: 
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1. Is it possible today to have a society that 
is economically just and sensible and at the same 
time politically fluent and free? This is an old 
question, an ultimate question, a continuing 

uestion—and no one knows the answer to it. 

espite the burden of the Cuban past, and the 
consequences of U.S. policies—past and present 
—I believe that Cuba does now represent a real 
chance for the development of one form of such 
society. (There are, of course, many possible 
forms. ) 

2. Is it politically possible, economically viable, 
and militarily realistic for a country such as 
Cuba to achieve a thoroughly neutralist and 
genuinely independent orientation in world af- 
fairs? Despite the systematic myopia of U.S. 
policies towards Cuba, and the astuteness of 
Soviet policy, I believe there is still a chance. 
To increase that chance, I believe, is the only 
realistic goal the United States can now take up 
in her Cuban policy. 

When we deal with history, we are not deal- 
ing in certainties: we are dealing with chances. 
But in the case of Cuba today, we are dealing 
with chances in the outcome of which we are 
ourselves deeply involved. 

It is not easy at this moment for North Ameri- 
cans to listen well to what the Cuban revolution- 
aries are saying about the world in which they 
live. But is it just this that we must do. We 
must see behind their revolutionary rhetoric to 
their purposes and to their accomplishments. We 
must understand that if they are exaggerating 
North American iniquities, their exaggerations 
are surely well balanced by North American 
spokesmen in their assertions about Cuba. Per- 
haps a little reflection would reveal that neither 
country is in the altogether sad condition im- 
agined by spokesmen of the other. Above all, we 
must not bso our reactions to the manner of 
the Cuban accusations to hide from us the fact 
that many of their complaints about the United 
States, past and present, are solidly upon 
historical and sociological fact. We must not be- 
believe that the genteel mannerisms of U.S. 
spokesmen are an answer to these complaints; on 
the contrary, we must realize that this pose is 
a way of escaping the argument. We must ad- 
dress ourselves to the very real basis of Cuba’s 
case; we must answer—with fact, with reason, 
and with civilized policies—the argument of these 
revolutionaries of the hungry-nation bloc. 


R.G.M. 


Quoted without comment.—“In sum 
and looked at in deeper perspective, our 
victories over Castroism at recent meetings 
of the Organization of American States 
seem meaningless. We do have the support 
of conservative statesmen, army officials, 
and government officials, and we have al- 


ways had the friendship and gratitude of 
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Latin American dictators; but we have to 
a shocking extent lost the confidence of the 
young men who are rising to power all over 
South America (and in Africa and Asia 
as well). Unlike the American under- 

aduates with whom we are all familiar, 
ie students to whom I lectured in Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Lima know in their own persons what 
poverty and frustration are. USIS propa- 
ganda films that stupidly display the glossy 
surface of American life are openly hooted; 
their contrast to the squalor in which so 
many students themselves live is humiliat- 
ing, and derision is the only manly re- 

nse. And Latin Americans, despite our 
p mee neurotic iteration of propaganda to 
them about Soviet crimes in Hungary, are 
far more interested in recent events in the 
United States—our continued shipments 
of arms to both democratic and dictatciial 
governments, our failure to integrate south- 
ern schools, the anti-Catholic campaign 
against Senator Kennedy, and Senator 
Eastland’s remark this September that he 
wished ‘there were a Trujillo in every 


country in Central and South America.’ 


For the products of our culture most fa- 
miliar in Latin America—comic books, film- 
ed television shows, westerns, cigarettes, 
and hair oil—many young Argentines and 
Brazilians have nothing but contempt. 
What their countries need, they feel, is 
financial help and technical assistance, and 
in recent years they have had little of either 
from the USA. A poll of several hundred 
Chilean university students taken last year 
found that only one out of four favored 
siding with the West in the cold war, one 
out of seven favored the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
and the overwhelming majority were neu- 
tralist. 

“The countries to the south of us are, in 
short, being swept by the same ‘revolution 
of rising expectations’ that is in evidence in 
all the other underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Over the course of the next decade 
the hitherto invisible mass will find its 
leaders and simply try to heave itself into 
prominence. If our government continues 
to fight against change, and to prop up any 
government in power, no matter how cor- 
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rupt or dictatorial, our future relations with 
Latin America will be as troubled as those 
with Fidel Castro’s Cuba today. We have 
worked according to what might be called 
the ‘fire-alarm’ system, in Latin America 
as elsewhere, under which we ignore any 
situation until it actually erupts into catas- 
trophe. That kind of foreign policy did not 
work badly during the nineteenth century, 
when our Jovensne. isolation and the Pax 
Britannica kept us from harm despite our 
generally inept diplomacy. We were given 
time to recover from our isolationist illu- 
sions in 1914-1917 and in the 1930's, al- 
though the cost was staggering. But if we 
wait any longer to admit and attempt to 
alter the deterioration in Latin America, it 
may be too late” [Samuel Shapiro, “Invis- 
ible Latin America,” Columbia Univ. 
rerum, Winter 1961]. 


R.G.M. 


Approach to Latin America.—“There has 
never been a time in our history when the 
United States was so preoccupied, so wor- 
ried, even so alarmed about Latin America. 
We have reason for anxiety, and much 
thought is being given in Washington 
about what can be done to improve our re- 
lations. 

“Such being the case, it is strange that 
our earnest endeavors should be concentrat- 
ed almost wholly on economics, politics and 
military security. This is strange because in 
Latin America culture plays a role at least 
as great as other factors. The governing 
classes have a high proportion of intellect- 
uals among them. The philosophy of life 
is strongly humanistic. The revolutionary 
pressures—now so strong—are often led by 
university students. 

“There is a gap between these people 
and us, a gap of ignorance, not of lan- 
guage. The American business man, the 
diplomat, the military officer, the visiting 
statesman and politician, whatever their 
gifts in their own fields and however good 
their intentions and their work may be, 
rarely know about the literature, the music, 
the arts, the historic and philosophical 
studies that absorb the Latin American. 

“This lack on our part is beginning to 
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be pent. A young American, the pianist 
Joel Rosen, for instance, has just complet- 
ed a successful tour of Latin America. It 
was especially valuable because it was not 
just a concert tour. Mr. Rosen talked as 
well as played. He concentrated much of 
his time in the universities. This type of 
work takes United States ideas as well as 
United States culture to Latin America. 

“The State Department’s Bureau of In- 
ternational Cultural Relations under 
Robert H. Thayer has the money and the 
opportunity to S a great deal more of such 
work. One of the greatest complaints of 
Latin Americans is our books are not 
available to them at prices they can afford. 
The benefits will not appear in enhanced 
trade but in greater goodwill, and if we 
ever needed goodwill in Latin America it 
is now” [The New York Times, Sept. 26, 
1960]. 


“Pajinas Libres.”—This classic work of 
the Peruvian iconoclast, Manuel Gonzalez 
Prada (1848-1918), out of print since 
1946, is again available in two small paper- 
back volumes (Lima: Amauta, 1960. 296 
pp. 60c U.S. for both volumes); order 
from Liberia Mejia Baca, Az4ngaro 722, 
Lima, Pert. 


R.G.M. 


“Don Segundo Sombra.”—Buenos Aires’ 
Editorial Losada has the following to say 
about Ricardo Gitiraldes’ famous novel: 
“Llevamos publicadas 18 ediciones de Don 
Segundo Sombra...Suman 203,000 ejem- 
phres de los cuales se han vendido 
185,000.” 


R.G.M 
El prestigio de EE. UU. en América 


Latina.—“Garcias a Cuba especialmente, el 
roblema de las relaciones con América 
Lean fue debatido en esta oportunidad 
ante los electores norteamericanos. Nada 
mas que eso habria sido un gran paso ade- 
lante. 

“La verdad es que, como casi todos los 
ciudadanos de las grandes potencias, y mds 
atin por la calidad de nacién-continente 
que tiene la suya, la inmensa mayoria de 
los norteamericanos no se preocupa de- 
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masiado de lo que ocurre en el resto del 
mundo y desconoce por lo general has re- 
acciones que los actos de su gobierno 
suscitan en el exterior. Aunque los norte- 
americanos parecen ya resignados a la in- 
ratitud mundial por los miles de millones 
de délares gastados en “ayuda al exterior,” 
especialmente en favor de los ex-enemigos, 
reacciones como la japonesa de hace unos 
meses 0 la latinoamericana de hace dos 
afios, frente a Mr. Nixon, siempre los sor- 
prenden. 

“Lo peor de todo quiza sea el manteni- 
miento de un ambiente general de des- 
conocimiento o despreocupacién en Estados 
Unidos por lo que realmente ocurre en 
América Latina, y no es el ciudadano co- 
rriente el responsable de esa conciencia por 
lo general optimista. Quiz4 tengan més 
responsabilidad los hombres como el Vice- 
presidente Nixon, que sefialaban ante sus 
posibles electores, como uno de los aspectos 
positivos de la diplomacia republicana, el 
que durante el gobierno de Eisenhower, 
hayan caido en América Latina nada menos 
que ocho dictadores. Con més razén, un 
lector del semanario “Time” apuntaba, en 
carta al editor: “La prensa latinoamericana 
no ha encontrado mucha prueba de ma- 
durez y responsabilidad en la afirmacién 
del Vicepresidente de que el gobierno re- 
publicano provocé por si solo la caida de 
ocho jo Ingenuamente, los latino- 
americanos creen que eso lo hicieron ellos 
por su cuenta y con notablemente escasa 
ayuda de los republicanos.” 

“Frente al cuadro republicano, el que 
pintaba Kennedy—candidato de oposicién— 
tenia que ser, naturalmente, mas critico. 
Cuando Nixon decia que debieron tomarse 
hace cinco afios algunas medidas de orden 
econémico para prevenir lo que ahora 
ocurre en Cuba, Kennedy le recordé 
que hace, justamente, cinco ajfios, el Vice- 
presidente Nixon estuvo en Cuba y des- 
pués de observar la situacién declaré en 
una conferencia de prensa “que estaba im- 
presionado por la eficiencia y estabilidad 
del gobierno de Batista . . .” 

“Es también el candidato demécrata el 
que recordaba a sus conciudadanos que el 


gobierno de Washington respaldé la pe- 
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ticién de un alza de tarifas excesiva que la 
Compafiia “Cubana” de Teléfonos presenté 
y obtuvo de Batista. En agradecimento, la 
Compafiia regalé al un teléfono 
de oro puro, que ahora se exhibe en un 
museo de La Habana, con una leyenda que 
recuerda a los cubanos que el obsequio fue 
entregado el mismo dia en que cuarenta 
cubanos murieron al asaltar el palacio de 
Batista. . . 

“Esto, naturalmente, no justifica la dic- 
tadura de Castro, pero ayuda a explicar 
muchas reacciones. No faltarian los bo- 
tones de muestra en apoyo de la afirmacién 
de que bajo la administracién republicana 
el prestigio de Estados Unidos en América 
Latina no se ha robustecido, precisamente. 
Ni el prestigio ni las bases reales de la de- 
mocracia latinoamericana, que es el funda- 
mento Ultimo de la seguridad de Estados 
Unidos en este hemisferio. E] caso de Cuba 
ha venido a disipar todas las dudas; y tan 
clara y fulminantemente que la colaboracién 
econémica interamericana pasé con rapidez 
de la retérica de las declaraciones a los 
ofrecimientos concretos, aunque retrasados 
en cinco afios, como reconociéd Mr. Nixon; 
o diez, como no reconoceria, tal vez, Mr. 
Kennedy, porque hace diez afios goberna- 
ban los demécratas [From Politica y Espiri- 


tu, Stgo. de Chile, Nov. 1960]. 
R.G.M. 


“Spain today.”—A Falangist youth shout- 


ed ‘traitor!’ at Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco during a recent solemn mass at the 
Valley of the Fallen shrine here. The cry 
has become a favorite topic of conversation 
in this censor-ridden city. 

“The general was said to have paled 
slightly, but retained his composure. The 
youth, a 22-year-old member of the Falan- 
gist party’s Youth Front, was on leave from 
military service at the time of the incident. 

“He has told the police that his entire 
unit of the youth corps had planned to 
shout, but that his comrades had lost their 
nerve at the last minute. 

“There is reason to think that most of 
the young, idealistic Falangists left in Spain 
today feel General Franco has betrayed 
their dreams of sweeping economic-social 
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reforms. The Falangists feel he has favor- 
ed Opus Dei, a well-financed, pro-mon- 
archist secular group of Roman Catholics. 

“Twenty-five years ago the Falangists 
aped the Nazis and Facists, but the trap- 
pings of these movements have long since 
been cast aside. Now, as the ‘angry young 
men’ of Spain, the new Falangists are burn- 
ing with zeal for reforms that never come: 
their bitterness, unavailing while General 
Franco rules and ignores them, may one 
day take a sharp Left-wing line when he is 
gone. 

“If normal police measures here are any 
guide, José Urdiales, the young man who 
shouted ‘traitor!,’ may have passed several 
difficult hours during his interrogation. 
But he is said to be a policeman’s son and 
it appears he will not go before the usual 
army court on the usual charges of ‘re- 
bellion’ and face the standard death sen- 
tence usually commuted to life imprison- 
ment. 

“Tt means he will be let off with six to 
twelve years in which to meditate the im- 
propriety of his act. 

“A typical Spanish reaction came from a 
chauffeur who had parked during the cere- 
mony a half-mile away from the shrine. 
When his employers returned to their car 
he already knew of the incident. 

“So what?” he said. It means nothing 
except that the censors will now grab all 
foreign newspapers for the next three 
days.” 

“The automatic reaction of Spanish cen- 
sors to any untoward incident is to ban the 
news in the national press and send police- 
men scurrying to the planes, boats and 
trains to seize foreign papers as they arrive. 

“The periodic disappearance of foreign 
news from the kiosks tip off the cynical 
Spaniards that General Franco has once 
again been attacked by one or another of 
his “enemies.” 

“Government censorship, the authority 
for which dates back to a 1937 decree, fails 
to stem the rapid dissemination of anti-re- 
gime news throughout Spain. In fact, it 
guarantees the diffusion of such news in 
the most distorted and pernicious form. 

“The censorship machinery has now be- 
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come a vast monopoly, headed by Gabriel 
Arias Salgado, Minister of Information and 
Tourism. 

“The censors ban without appeal any- 
thing that they suspect might invoke the 
wrath of the regime. 

“Texts may be approved one day and ban- 
ned the next; certain texts may be author- 
ized for newspapers but not for magazines; 
manuscripts may be neither passed nor re- 
jected but shelved—without explanation. 

“Such erratic methods last week provoked 
a public protest by 227 of Spain’s ane 
authors, poets, playwrights, critics, journal- 
ists and other intellectuals. 

“Five years ago such temerity would have 
been unheard of in this muzzled land; but 
heavy losses in canceled contracts have 
given the intellectuals the courage of des- 
peration. 

“News of the protest has, of course, been 
banned by the censors. But it has been dis- 
persed by word of mouth and in clandes- 
tine copies. 

“No one here believes that the protest of 
Spain’s top intellectuals will have the 
slightest effect either on Sefior Arias Sal- 
gado or on his Cabinet colleague, Jesus 
Rubio, Minister of National Education. 
The protest was addressed to them both. 

“Both are devoted supporters of General 
Franco and the general has no intention of 
permitting free criticism of himself in 
Spain. (Benjamin Welles in The New 
York Times, Dec. 17, 1960].” 


R.G.M. 


Madariaga on Latin America.—In a 
speech delivered at a dinner given on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 22, 1960, in his honor by 
Ibérica, the magazine dedicated to “A Free 
Spain,” and the Inter-American Association 
for Democracy and Freedom, Salvador de 
Madariaga, Spanish statesman, historian 
and author, attributed United States’ un- 
popularity in Latin America to two chief 
causes: 

The support by successive American gov- 
ernments of dictators in the entire Spanish 
speaking world; 

The tendency of the State Department 


to back private financial and economic en- 
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terprises in the Spanish American Re- 


“However,” Prof. de Madariaga added, 
“there is no lack of circumstances within 
the Spanish American countries to explain 
the troubles that assail them.” He then pro- 
ceeded to enumerate some of these evulles 
such as the tremendous differences between 
the rich and the poor; lack of technical and 
financial power; political instability, lack 
of careers for university graduates, etc., etc. 

“All of this adds up to a tremendous op- 
portunity offered to the Soviet Union; ac- 
cording to my observation the Soviet Union 
is making full use of this opportunity; the 
universities are deeply penetrated both 
among students and teaching staff, who are 
offered abundant trips to the Soviet Union 
and China.” 

Turning to Spain Sr. de Madariaga re- 
called that “Whereas there are numerous 
elements of variety, both geographical and 
historical, racial and political among the 
Spanish American nations, the only source 
of unity is the Iberian Peninsula from 
whose tradition, culture and language these 
nations have been formed. Nevertheless at 
the present moment the deplorable position 
of Spain keeps this cause of unity under a 
kind of eclipse. 

“Underneath, however, the solid tra- 
dition of Spain remains as a source of 
unity, and if we all agree that the world 
has entered a phase of big units, and that 
it is important to unify Spanish America, 
then this potential source of unity should 
be helped.” 

In x oi Sr. de Madariaga recommend- 
ed that America adopt a policy of “sin- 
cere conversion to the devceatins of the 
Spanish American nations as stable, strong 
and prosperous industrial countries, and 
that this should be done through an alliance 
between a Spain liberated from dictator- 
ship, Spanish America and the United 
States. This to lead the Spanish American 
nations toward a federation so that in the 
future the dialogue can take place between 
two equals: the United States of North 
America, or, rather Anglo-Saxon America, 
and the United States of Iberian America” 
[From La Voz, Oct. 1960]. R.G.M. 
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Mexico's growth.—Mexico’s population 
is growing so fast that planning experts are 
barely able to keep ahead of it. 

The recent general census placed the 
present Mexican population at 35,195,000, 
with an annual net increase of 34.8 persons 
per thousand population. 

It is estimated that the annual increase 
over the next 10 years will be 3.1 per cent 
and the population in 1970 will be nearly 
48,000,000. 

According to Government figures, most 
of the population growth is in the cities. 

Since 1940, the number of towns of 
10,000 or more people increased about 120 
per cent, or from ninety-six in 1940 to 210 
in 1960. The population of these cities of 
10,000 or over increased at a more startling 
rate. In 1940, the population of the cities 
in this category was 4,297,813. This popu- 
lation increased to 11,980.563 in 1960, or 
an increase of 180 per cent. 

The urban expansion has been accom- 
panied by a spread of slums, despite Gov- 
ernment efforts to meet the problem. [From 


The New York Times, Dec. 18, 1960). 
R.G.M. 


Bibliography of Spanish American Liter- 
ature.—In the second edition of the excel- 
lent Storia della letteratura ispano-ameri- 
cana (Milano: Nuova Academia Editrice, 
1958) by the late Ugo Gallo, and revised 
and augmented by Giuseppe Bellini, there 
appears a well-selected and comprehensive 
general critical bibliography of Spanish 
American literature, as Well as a biblio- 

aphy on the literary genres in Spanish 

erica. Prof. Bellini’s bibliography covers 
pp.428-470. 


R.G.M. 


Toribio Medina.—The centennial 
celebration in November 1952 of this in- 
comparable scholar’s birth was highlighted 
by an international symposium held in 
Washington, D. C. under the cooperating 
auspices of the Pan American Union, the 
Library of Congress, and the Embassy of 
Chile, and was sponsored by twenty-five 
professional and learned societies, the 


AATSP and MLA among them. Some 
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eight years later the Pan American Union 
has recalled the event by publishing a vol- 
ume of the papers delivered then: José 
Toribio Medina: Humanist of the Ameri- 
cas, an Appraisal, ed. Maury A. Bromsen. 
Washington, D. C. 1960. liv-+295 pp. 
Paper. Ill. 

These addresses, which bespeak the com- 
petence of their authors, trace the extra- 
ordinary dimensions of one scholar’s world. 
To approach the overpowering Medina it 
was necessary to divide the book into five 
categories corresponding to the order of 
business at the symposium: “Character and 
Personality”; “Bibliography”; “History, 
Geography, and Numismatics”; “Litera- 
ture, and _ Linguistics”; and 
“Science, Typography, and Intellectual 
Cooperation.” Mr. Bromsen, the editor, in- 
troduces the articles under these divisions 
with one of his own: “Medina, the Ameri- 
canist.” The quality of the articles is such 
that there is none of the vaguely flat ef- 
fect of most lectures that get into print. 
The total effort is stimulating and invites 
further research and comment on Medina 
who is to the New World, perhaps, what 
Menéndez Pelayo is to the old one. 

Of direct interest in the language and 
literature section are articles by well- 
known Hispanists: “Medina, Cervantista,” 
by Federico de Onis; “Medina, Critic of 
Chilean Literature,” by Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco; “Medina and Araucan Epic Lore, 
Part One,” by Paul T. Manchester; “Me- 
dina and Araucan Epic Lore, Part Two,” 
Charles Maxwell Lancaster; and “Medina 
as a Lexicographer,” Charles E. Kany. 

This nicely designed, well composed 
book was printed in a limited edition of 
1500 copies. There is ample reason for at 
least a second edition. 


People in proverbs.—A little book of 
good scholarly value is this one by Pro- 
fessors Federico Sanchez Escribano and 
Anthony Pasquariello: Mds personajes, per- 
sonas y personillas del Refranero espafol. 
New York: Hispanic Institute in the Unit- 
ed States, 1959. Paper. 118 pp. $2.50. 

The book is a p seat personae, as it 
were, of Spanish peninsular paremiology. 
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The authors—Prof. S4nchez is remember- 
ed for his work on Mal Lara—have sifted 
from the many collections of proverbs 
those refranes which contain proper nouns, 
these latter serving as the rubric forms 
under which the appropriate apothegm 
may be found. The source of the refrdan 
is also included. Some one investigating, 
say, the folklore of the name Catalina will 
read a number of entries such as these: 
“Andaban en la corte dos Catalinas lasti- 
madas de mal francés... , Luis Rufo, Las 
500 apotegmas, Averiguador Universal, m1, 
1881, 315. Catalina, Catalina, / mucho me 
cuesta el tu amore, / tras mi viene la 
justicia, / también el corregidore, / Correas, 
110.... No tomes casa en esquina, ni te 
cases con ninguna Catalina, 12.600, 236.” 

As the compilers explain, neither the 
technique nor the idea is new: “Un pre- 
claro erudito sevillano, don Santiago Mon- 
toto y Rauchenstrauch, publicé a fines del 
siglo pasado un curioso librito con un no 
menos curioso titulo. Tiquis, miquis (Ma- 
drid, 1890), en el que recogfa una lista de 
pesonajes que corrian en boca del pueblo 
espafiol. Mas tarde amplié el estudio en 
Personajes, personas y personillas que cor- 
ren por las tierras de ambas Castillas..., 
obra que ha quedado como parangén del 
folklore espafiol. Siguiendo este estudio en 
su i edicién, hemos recogido de 
fuentes en letra de molde y de la tradicién 
oral en algunos casos, una lista de otros per- 
sonajes mds que quedaron al margen de la 
obra del erudito sevillano. Quiz4 la razén 
de mayor peso de no haberse recogido sus 
nombres fué debido al pudor del coleccion- 
ador, por ser algunos de los refranes mal- 
sonantes 0 por pasar, como comiuinmente 
se dice, de castafio oscuro.” 

History through the poet's eyes.—Prof. 
Fernando Diaz Plaja, an historian with a 
solid interest in literature, has given us a 
second book in which fragments from the 
poets of Spain retell their country’s history: 
Verso y prosa de la historia espafiola. Ma- 
drid: Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica, 1958. 
Paper. 356 pp. 100 ptas. Dr. Diaz Plaja’s 
earlier book was La historia de Espafia en 
la poesia (Barcelona, 1946). 

In a short preface the author indicates 
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the rationale of his book: “Este libro quiere 
devolver a los poetas hispanos su sabor 
primitivo, es decir, su sabor homérico. El 
rapsoda narra en verso lo que vid, oyé y, 
sobre todo, sintié préximamente. Adelan- 
tado de la literatura por su especial sen- 
sibilidad, va a tomar aqui el puesto del 
cronista en prosa para decirnos qué pasé y, 
si es posible, cémo pasé.” 

History in this book ranges from the 
eleventh century (as evidenced in the 
Poema del Cid) through to the unhappy 
year of 1898 Cwhere Niifiez de Arce “ani- 
mar4 a la patria cafda...”). The course of 
the historical narrative, not unlike history 
itself, is dependent upon the chance that 
some poet will have sung a pertinent event 
or person. Consequently, it moves from 
island to island of available verse rather 
than from event to event, but always re- 
maining within the broad flow that is 
Spanish history. In a good sense the book 
is a collaboration between its author and 
the poets of the past. The citations are 
threaded together by the commentary of 
Prof. Diaz Plaja which is what is meant 
by the word “prosa” in the book’s title. 
Probably to spare the reader, the writer 
has kept footnotes and_ bibliographical 
items to an unobstrusive minimum. This 
particular reader would have preferred an 
“indice onomastico” and a complete list of 
sources since the array of poets and hap- 
penings is so varied. 

The book is graciously dedicated “A mis 
alumnos de ‘Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity CEE. UU.), curso 1950-51, a cuva in- 
teligente curiosidad tanto debe este libro.” 


A_ Romanian-Mexican _affinity.— Prof 
Basil Lapadat has published a study of the 
Romanian poet and translator Cosbuc: 
Jorge Cosbuc, México, D. F.: Univ. Na- 
cional Auténoma, Escuela de Cursos Tem- 
porales, 1960. Offset. Paper. xiii +- 282 pp. 
It was presented as a thesis “para obtener 
el Grado de Maestro en Artes, especializado 
en Lengua y Literatura Espafiolas.” 

Of the book’s six chapters, five are un- 
flaggingly dedicated to a “vida-y-obras” in- 
vestigation of Cosbuc; the final chapter 
deals with the literary affinities of the Ro- 
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manian and the Mexican paisajista Manuel 
José Othén, although no direct relation- 
ship is involved. 


L.P.R. 


“Baroque Times in Old Mexico.—His- 
pania readers will be pleased to learn that 
this book, published in 1959 by our col- 
league Prof. Irving A. Leonard of the 
Univ. of Michigan, received the 1960 
Herbert Eugene Bolton Memorial Award 
as the best book in the field combining 
sound scholarship and literary style. The 
award was announced at the December 
1960 meeting of the American Historical 
Association in New York. The work has 
been noted in Hispania (xum, 1960, 105). 


R.G.M. 
Quevedo’s “Politica de Dios” Text 


Sources.—Professor James O. Crosby uti- 
lizes in this study (Modern Language As- 
sociation of America; 1959, 125 pp.) a pre- 
cise, methodical approach in identifying 
the sources of the text of Quevedo’s Po- 
litica with the purpose of providing suf- 
ficient material for a reliable edition of 
this work. The establishment of a defini- 
tive text is especially pertinent since La 
politica de Dios is important owing to the 
stature of its author in Spanish literature 
and its popularity among the plethora of 
Golden Age treatises on the education of 
a Christian prince. It is interesting to note 
that in the first year of its publication it 
was reprinted more frequently (9 editions 
in 1626) than any other contemporary 
book including the Quijote (7 editions in 
1605). Crosby informs us that Quevedo 
began to write the Polftica in 1619 and al- 
though the First Part was finished in 1621 
the oldest and purest text extant is the re- 
cently recovered Frias MS (1626). 
Through textual analysis Crosby demon- 
strates that the Frias MS was copied from 
the same source as the first edition and as- 
sumes the prior existence of two lost MSS, 
the original and the one prepared for publi- 
cation. In face of criticism of the early 
printed versions of the Politica, Quevedo 
decided to repudiate them, rewrote the en- 
tire text and had two authorized editions 
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printed in Madrid in 1626. Crosby also 
examines several editions of this work 
which appeared between 1627 and 1655 as 
well as two post-1620 MSS. His final 
chapter is devoted to the MS and printed 
versions of the Second Part of the Politica 
(written between 1634 and 1639) which 
was first published in Madrid in 1655. 
Crosby’s study furnishes a useful tool in 
the pursuit of further investigation of 
Quevedo’s thought and style. 


Penn. State Univ. W. Bieznick 


Santiago of Spain.—Américo Castro's 
Santiago de Espafia (Buenos Aires: 
Emecé Editores, 1958, paper, 152 pp.) is 
a polemical work. Castro defends some of 
the main theses of his famous Realidad 
histérica de Espata. In answer to 
Sanchez-Albornoz, who denies the _inti- 
mate relationship between the cult of 
Santiago and the Spaniards’ war against 
the Arabs, Castro insists on his well known 
idea. Since the Arabs had Mohammed, the 
Spaniards consciously or unconsciously felt 
that they had to have a center of en- 
thusiasm, a source of energy, a Santiago. 
Against Menéndez Pelayo, Castro main- 
tains that Spain is a very peculiar cultural 
phenomenon. Spain’s life perspective con- 
sists of “creencias,” and therefore is closer 
to the Arab or Jewish world than to the 
European one. Though Castro does not 
state this, the reader senses that while Italy 
had the Renaissance, France the Enlighten- 
ment, Germany the Idealism, Spain lacked 
any genuine, authentic, original movement. 
And if the Spaniards were heroes they 
were heroes in the field of religion or 
creators of the expressions of life: litera- 
ture, art, nobility, “hombria.” 


Origin of the Spanish.—Castro’s Origen, 
ser y existir de los espaftioles (Madrid: 
Taurus, 1959, paper, 174 pp.) is a well 
written book, and one notices the effort 
to determine some aspects of Spanish cul- 
ture: the origin, the nature of the Span- 
iards, the poetry of Jorge Manrique, etc. 

Castro deepens his search into Spanish 
culture and concludes that Spain is not a 
geographical entity, and therefore neither 
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Seneca, nor Saint Isidor can be considered 
Spaniards. The real Spain that is the cult 
js religion and grandeza began to acquire 
its historical identity in the eighth century. 

It is easy to surmise that Castro follows 
the school of historicism whose representa- 
tives are Croce, Ortega y Gasset, among 
others. Man is history, and in Castro's 
words, “el hombre no es un es a secas, es 
que se hace su vida.” 

It is also important to notice other Castro 
observations: the Arab influence on Man- 
rique who considers the war against the 
infidels as a means of eternal salvation, the 
difference between the Spanish world-view 
which centers itself on religion and the 
Italian one which is essentially artistic 
and intellectual, and the emphasis on in- 
fluences or contacts between the Arabs 
and the Spaniards. 

And this is the negative aspect of the 
book. In Castro history ceases to be a per- 
petual creation in order to become a com- 
plex of reactions. If the Spaniard is in- 
tensely religious it is because the Moors 
were very religious; if the Spaniard des- 
pises intellectual labour it is due to the 
fact that this labor is performed by the 
contemptible Jews. One wonders whether 
the Spaniard ever had any native capacity. 

Putting aside this criticism, the book is 
still worth reading. It is true that all the 
theses are to be found in Castro’s Realidid 
histérica de Espaiia, but it is always re- 
freshing to see Castro’s mind and artistic 
sensibility at work on the problem of the 
Spanish soul, to observe a scholar who is 
always sensitive to the spiritual or cultural 
essence of his native land. 


Anceto A. De GEenNNARO 


Loyola Univ. of Los Angeles 


“Antologia de cuentistas espanoles con- 
tempordneos” (1939-1958).—Esta antologia, 
redactada por Francisco Garcia Pavén, con- 
tiene cuentos representativos de la litera- 
tura contempora4nea espafiola de este 
género (Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1959, 
399 pp. 90 ptas.). Para los que estamos 
un poco cansados de ver—y tener que 
ensefiar—los mismos cuentos en coleccién 
tras coleccién, este libro nos ofrece la 
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oportunidad de romper esta monotonia, y 
paren tiempo presentarle al alumno un 
panorama mas exacto de lo que es contem- 
poraneo a su generacién—que ya no es la 
nuestra. Desde luego, en los ultimos afios 
algunas casas editoriales se han dado 
cuenta de la necesidad de ponerse al 
corriente en cuanto al problema de la 
literatura verdaderamente coetd4nea, y nos 
han brindado alguna que otra seleccién, v 
siempre nos prometen mas. Pero jqué 
sorpresa la nuestra, al recibir algunas de 
estas “nuevas compilaciones!” Las mismas 
caras nos rodean, mejor presentadas, quizas, 
que antes, pero de todas formas son las 
mismas. 

El espacio no nos permite nombrarlos 
todos, pero nos parece que se debe llamar 
la atencién del lector a algunos cuentos 
como: “E] atentado,” de Jorge Campos; 
“El hijo,” de Eusebio Garcia Luengo; 
“Viajera de segunda,” de Elena Soriano; 
“Las hadas del viento del oeste,” de Maria 
Luisa Gefaell; “El abuelo,” de Luis Diego: 
“Ha vuelto,” de Carlos Clarimén; “El 
retorno,” de Rosa Marfa Cajal: “El vende- 
dor de corbatas,” de Tosé Amillo; “Los in- 
formes.” de Carmen Martin Gaite; “Vida 
nueva,” de Ana Maria Matute; “Cabeza 
rapada,” de Jests Ferndndez Santos; 
“Lolo,” de Luis de Castresana; “Pardbola 
del cinico,” de Fernando Guillermo de 
Castro. En total, hay cincuenta obras; la 
lista de autores comprende, aparte de los 
ya citados, a Carmen Laforet, Camilo 
Tosé Cela. Miouel Delibes, Ienacio Al- 
decoa, Rafael Sénchez Ferlosio y algunos 
mas de los nombres tan representativos de 
la literatura actual espafiola. Desde luego, 
la edad de los autores varia entre los veinte 
y ocho y los cincuenta y cinco afios; el 
coleccionista, Francisco Garcia Pavén, nos 
presenta a los autores y sus cuentos con 
un breve resumen de los datos bio-bib- 
liogr4ficos de cada uno. Algunos de estos 
cuentos han aparecido en otras recopilac- 
iones. 

E] tono de estos cuentos, en conjunto, es 
pesimista—no nos atrevemos a usar la pala- 
bra tremendista—, pero nos parece que 
los que buscan cuentos alegres no reconocen 


la realidad espafiola expresada en la idea 
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orteguiana de que el hombre es segiin sus 
circunstancias. Los autores que escriben en 
las paginas de esta antologia si que se han 
dado cuenta. 

A. V. 
Univ. of Massachusetts 


Higher Education in Argentina.—The 
December 1960 issue of the AAUP Bulle- 
tin (published by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors) contains an 
interesting and well-documented article by 
Prof. Samuel Shapiro of Michigan State 
University on “The Argentine Universi- 
ty.” According to its author, the past 
seventeen years of sociopolitical turmoil 
in Argentina have seen that country’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning slip from a 
position of qualitative supremacy in Latin 
America to a level of wretched and almost 
hopeless inferiority. Today’s students are 
described as underfed and poorly housed 
for lack of scholarship funds, their profes- 
sors as shamefully underpaid and over- 
worked, and university plants and facilities 
as pitifully inadequate, while ten thou- 
sand army and navy officers are granted 
liberal salaries, government housing, retire- 
ment at full pay, and costly military equip- 
ment for training purposes. “North Amer- 
icans whose government sold or gave arms 
to dictatorships,” says Prof. Shapiro, “ought 
to remember with a mixture of pride and 
shame the monumental struggles and suf- 
fering of students in Argentina, Venezuela, 
Peru, Colombia, Santo Domingo, Para- 
guay, and Cuba during the last few 
decades.” 

Pamir SmyTH 


North Texas State College 


OEA.—E] Dr. Fernando Lobo. Embaia- 
dor del Brasil ante el Consejo de la Or- 
ganizacién de los Estados Americanos, fué 
elegido Presidente del Consejo de la OEA 
por el afio 1960-1961, reemplazando al Dr. 
Vicente Sanchez Gavito, Embajador de 
México. Vicepresidente del Consejo fué 
elegido el Embajador de Costa Rica, Dr. 
Manuel G. Escalante. 


PAU Booklets —The Pan American 
Union has two new booklets on the Amer- 
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ican Republics: Argentina and Venezuela. 
They include pictures and maps, and cover 
the historical, geographical, political, cul- 
tural and industrial aspects of the coun- 
tries. 25c each; order from Pan American 


Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


Instituto Tecnoldgico de Monterrey.— 
Dean Fernando Macias Rendén announces 
the offer of two scholarships for U.S. 
nationals to study at this Escuela de 
Verano, July 15 to Aug. 1961. The con- 
ditions are: 50% resident schoiarship worth 
$140.00. Since the total fee for the summer 
course is $280.00 (covering tuition, board, 
and usual extra-curricular activities), the 
recipient will be expected to pay the re- 
maining $140.00. There is also a refund- 
able $10.00 deposit fee. It is preferred that 
the two persons be a high school and a 
college teacher of Spanish, but other ar- 
rangements may be made. Anyone interest- 
ed should contact Exchange of Persons Ser- 
vice, Department of Technical Coopera- 
tion, Pan American Union, Washington 


6, D. C. 
G. T. C. 


Sastre’s “Teatro.”—In the past few years 
Alfonso Sastre has established himself as 
one of the two important dramatists to ap- 
pear in Spain since the Civil War. Buero 
Vallejo, of course, is the other. Yet, largely 
due to censorship, his work is not well 
known even in Spain. Only half a dozen 
of his plays have been produced commer- 
cially, and when his works have been pub- 
lished, it has usually been in rather inac- 
cessible editions or journals. Consequently 
all Hispanists and those interested in the 
contemporary theater will be pleased to 
hear that Editorial Losada has published 
six of his plays, Escuadra hacia la muerte, 
Tierra roja, Ana Kleiber, Muerte en el 
barrio, Guillermo Tell tiene los ojos tristes, 
and El cuervo in an attractive volume as 
part of its series “Gran teatro del mundo.” 
Other works by Sastre which have been 
published include four experimental one- 
act plays written when he was still a stu- 
dent and which came out in 1949 in a 
volume entitled Teatro de vanguardia, La 
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mordaza published in Sdinz de Robles’ 
collection Teatro espanol 1954-55, El pan 
de todos in the April 1, 1955 issue of 
Ateneo, and La sangre de Dios in the 
“Coleccién teatro” by Ediciones Alfil. La 
cornada was put on in Madrid in the 
spring of 1960, but it has not yet been 
published. 

In Drama y sociedad (1956), a book 
about the theater, Sastre expresses his tragic 
conception of life which is reflected in 
the plays themselves, which are all trage- 
dies with affinities to the theater of Sartre 
and Betti. The three plays which were 
published for the first time in Losada’s 
collection, Tierra roja, Muerte en el bar- 
rio, and Guillermo Tell tiene los ojos 
tristes, are plays of social revolt, almost 
revolutionary in theme. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that they have not been produced 
or published in Spain. Sastre is certainly 
a dramatist of courage and originality who 
deserves to be better known in the U. S. 


Univ. of Kansas Cyrus C. DeCoster 
Pessoa’s Vogue Abroad._On November 


30 twenty-five years had passed since the 
Portuguese poet Fernando Pessoa had died. 
Only after that day has his poetry been 
discovered by and by. In English, John M. 
Parker studies Pessoa in Three Twentieth- 
Century Portuguese Poets (Johannesburg: 
Witwatersrand University Press, 1960.) In 
French, Armand Guibert contributes an 
attractively illustrated Pessoa volume to the 
collection Poétes d’Aujourd’hui, with an 
elegantly written and yet reliable biograph- 
ical introduction and a large selection of 
poems in French translation (Paris: Seg- 
hers, 1960. It is characteristic of Seghers’ 
commercialism that the Gulbenkian Foun- 
dation had to underwrite the venture be- 
fore Seghers would publish the volume.) A 
briefer, less original but equally enthusias- 
tic interpretation of Pessoa’s life was given 
in German by a student in Goettingen, 
Ingrid Gail; it appeared in Portuguese 
translation in the Coimbra review Vértice, 
no. 204 (September 1960.) 

G.M.M. 


Leo Spitzer—The Viennese master of 


Romance philology and _stylistics, who 
came to Johns Hopkins University from 
Europe, died last September in Italy, al- 
most unbeknown to his American friends 
and enemies. Less than a month before his 
death, he had participated in the Congress 
of the International Federation of Modern 
Languages and Literatures, reading a 45 
minute paper with his accustomed vigor. 


G.M.M. 


Serafim de Silva Neto.—The Brazilian 
philologist had come to Lisbon in the fall 
of 1959 to teach Portuguese philology at 
the University. In March, 1960, the Uni- 
versity conferred on him an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree, following his public lecture on 
“A constituigdéo do portugués como lingua 
nacional.” In April he suffered _a severe 
heart attack which cut short his unsparing 
activity as a teacher and writer. He 
seemed to be slowly recovering, being cared 
for by his wife who had come to join him 
for another year at the University. But he 
succumbed in September. He was general- 
ly beloved by his students and by his many 


friends. 
G.M.M. 
Portuguese Slang.—A critical and his- 
torical bibliography of Portuguese slang 
studies by Heinz Kréll (Mainz, Germany) 
forms part of a new series, Portugiesische 
Forschungen der Gérresgesellschaft, edited 
bv Hans Flasche (Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1960.) Kroll’s bibliography begins with 
Queiroz Velloso’s article on the jargon of 
criminals in Eca de Queiroz’ Revista de 
Portugal of 1890 and ends with A. Lapa’s 
Diciondério do Calao of 1959. Brazilian 
studies are included. 
G.M.M. 
History of Portuguese Pronunciation.— 
bv Hans Flasche (Minster: Aschendorff, 
Thomas R. Hart Jr.’s paper on “The Over- 
seas Dialects as Sources for the History of 
Portuguese Pronunciation” is now available 
as an offprint from the Actas do III 
Coléquio Internacional de Estudos Luso- 
Brasileiros, vol. 1 (Lisbon, 1959) Hart of- 
fers preliminary methodological considera- 


tions. 
G.M.M. 
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New Brazilian Review.—The brand new 
Faculdade of Philosophy, Sciences and 
Letters in Assis, S. Paulo, a branch of the 
State University, has, under the direction 
of A.A. Soares Amora, produced the first 
volume of a Revista de poe (1960. 290 
pages.) The scope of the review is broad, 
its scholarship serious. Suffice it to note 
that the articles and book reviews range 
over the fields of classical literatures, com- 
parative literature, history of education, 
church history, literary theory, linguistics, 
Germanic literatures CEnglish and Ger- 
man) and Romance languages and litera- 
atures (French, Italian, Portuguese, Span- 
ish.) Readers of Hispania might like to 
read the extensive articles by Cassiano 
Nunes (“Mark Twain e Monteiro Lobato 
:estudo comparativo”) and Jorge de Sena 
C“Ensaio de uma tipologia literdria”), as 
well as reviews of such books as Rodrigues 
Lapa’s studies of the Cartas Chilenas, M. 
da S. Brito’s Histéria do Modernismo bra- 
sileiro, Américo Castro’s Hacia Cervantes 
and J. Ferrater Mora’s Unamuno. 


Single copies of the Revista de Letras 
cost 150 Cruzeiros. Contributions will be 
published in Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, 
French, English or German. Contributors 
receive 100 offprints free. All correspon- 
dence is to be addressed to Redacdo da 
Revista de Letras, Faculdade de Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letras de Assis, Rua 7 de 
Setembro, 14, Assis, S.P., Brazil. 


G.M.M. 


Revista da Faculdade de Letras (Lisbon). 
—Number 3 (1959) of the Third Series, 
the latest volume distributed, contains con- 
tributions by W. J. de Vleeschouwer 
C“Quelques considérations sur la Renais- 
sance,” stressing the nationalism in early 
Renaissance ideology) and J. M. Viqueira 
C“Menéndez Pelayo, lusitanista y luséfilo”, 
indicating the Portuguese material in all of 
M.P.’s major works and dealing with his 
visits to Lisbon in 1876 and 1883.) 


G.M.M. 


Portugal in Africa.—James Duffy, who 
not long ago published a balanced study of 
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Angola and Mozambique past and present, 
contributed an essay on she dual reality 
of Portuguese Africa” to the Africa issue 
of The Centennial Review, vol. rv, no. 4 
(Fall 1960, 450-464), sponsored by the 
Michigan State University. Duffy tries to 
explain why there are two opposite images 
of Portuguese Africa, that of a slave camp 
and that of a multiracial paradise. Finding 
justification for both, to a degree, he points 
out that the traditional policy of assimila- 
tion—“the enslaving of the many and the 
assimilation of a few’—is increasingly 
coming into conflict with modern political 
and economic thought. Duffy’s essay re- 
asserts, from personal knowledge, the ideas 
contained in two articles on the subject 
which the Times of London published last 
June, but without the ironical, supercilious 
insinuations of promiscuousness that irri- 
tated the Portuguese press so much. The 
Times articles were reprinted in Spanish 
translation, without comment, and may be 
found in Cuadernos (Paris, no. 45, Nov.- 


Dec. 1960, 92-96. 
G.M.M. 


Verissimo’s Mexico.—Erico Verissimo’s 
rather breezy travel book México, Histéria 
duma viagem (Porto Alegre: Globo, 1957) 
has been published as Mexico, in an Eng- 
lish translation by Linton L. Barrett (New 
York: Orion Press, 1960. $6.) Two fea- 
tures of the book are of lasting interest: 
the frequent comparisons between Mexico 
and Brazil, and a whole chapter of “Col- 
loquies with José Vasconcelos” about Mex- 
ican history from Cortés to Calles, which 
took place in Mexico City at the apartment 
of the essayist Vianna Moog. But one seeks 
in vain for references to Mexican writers 
and their works. 


G.M.M. 


Unamuno and Portugal.—_John E. Eng- 
lekirk continues his interpretation of 
Unamuno’s impressions of Portugal in 
“Unamuno y el culto al dolor portugués” 
in Comparative Literature, Eugene, Ore- 
gon: xi, no. 2, Spring 1960, 142-150.) 


G.M.M. 
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From a Portuguese ete “Glossing 
a Portuguese Diary” (The Hudson Review, 
xm, no. 2, Summer 1960, 261-269), B. 
DeMott, Professor of English at Amherst 
College, reports conversations he had in 
Portugal with a British colonel and his 
nephew, who admire what he considers a 
backward looking nation of serfs, and finds 


it all quite incongruous. 


G.M.M. 


Conference on Brazil.—At the end of 
October 1960, St. Xavier University in 
Cincinnati devoted its third annual con- 
ference on Inter-American affairs to the 
theme of “Brazil builds for the future.” 
The inaugural address was delivered by 
Alberto Machado da Rosa, Director of the 
Luso-Brazilian Institute at the Univ. of 
Wisconsin, who returned last summer from 
a year in Brazil. 


G.M.M. 


Junior Year in BrazilSponsored by 
New York University, the second group of 
a dozen American undergraduates went to 
Brazil in August. They are now studying 
at the University of S. Paulo, instead of 
at Bahia. And most of them are housed 
in Brazilian homes, instead of taking away 
space from Brazilian students. The pro- 
gram is directed by John W. Culver, As- 
sociate Professor of history at the Case In- 
stitute of Technology in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G.M.M. 


Junior Year in Costa Rica.—With the 
cooperation of José Figueres, former presi- 
dent of Costa Rica, the Univ. in San José 
and the U.S. State Department, the Univ. 
of Kansas sent its first dozen of students 
to Costa Rica for their junior year. They 
were supervised by Seymour Menton, of 
the Univ. of Kansas, and his wife. They 
arrived in mid-February, 1960, had classes 
from March till November, and in August 
could watch the meetings of the Organi- 
sation of American States. During one 
month in the summer they were joined by 
eight faculty members from their home 
university with their wives, whose study 
trip was sponsored by the Carnegie Foun- 
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dation. 

Upon conclusion of the first Junior Year, 
Seymour Menton went on to Brazil in or- 
der to prepare himself “to help diffuse the 
language and culture of Brazil and Portu- 
gal.” 

G.M.M. 


The Library of Coimbra Univ.—Under 
the title “The most luxurious library I 
have ever seen,” Germain Bazin, French 
art historian, has written a beautifully il- 
lustrated article on the eighteenth century 
library of the University of Coimbra, Por- 
tugal, for the French review Connaissance 
des Arts of June 1960 (pages 66-71.) “Re- 
cent buildings,” he “whose bar- 
rack walls crush the city on the Mondego 
have unfortunately spoilt the harmonious 
work of centuries, a sr now threaten- 
ing all cities in Europe; but, though they 
are in the vicinity, they fortunately do not 
affect the courtyard of the old University, 
opening like a terrace on the river, sur- 
rounded by the chapel, the ceremonial hall, 
the gallery called Via Latina, and the 
Library, which is its principal jewel. When 
civilisation is at its peak, one way it ex- 
presses itself is to build palaces for books.” 


G.M.M. 


Epochs and Styles in Culture.—Hernani 
Cidade has not retired either from writing 
or from teaching (I heard him lecture 
masterfully on Camées last May on the 
new campus of the Univ. of Lisbon.) His 
Ligédes de cultura luso-brasileira Epocas e 
estilos na literatura e nas artes pldsticas 
appeared in print in the fall of 1960, form- 
ing the latest volume in his late friend 
Serafim da Silva Neto’s Colegao Brasileira 
de Filologia Portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro: 
Livros de Portugal, 1960. xv, 349 pages.) 
Illustrated with photographs of representa- 
tive works of art, it is the first Portuguese at- 
tempt to apply the concept of “style of life” 
to the changing aspects of a particular na- 
tion’s distinctive character, in this case the 
character of Portugal. The book was con- 
ceived as a manual for university students 
in Brazil and Portugal. In spite of the title, 
the share of Brazil is restricted to examples 
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drawn from the fine arts. As representative 
authors, Cidade has chosen the poets of the 
medieval Cancioneiros, Fernao Lopes, a 
quartet of Renaissance writers forming the 
high water mark of Portuguese literature 
(Bernardim Ribeiro, Gil Vicente, Luis de 
Camées, Ferndo Mendes Pinto), Anténio 
Vieira, Francisco Rodrigues Lobo, the con- 
trasting groups of the Fénix Renascida and 
the Arcadia the Romantics Gar- 
rett and Herculano, the Realists Antero and 
Eca, and finally, as exponents of our cen- 
tury, Pascoais and S4-Carneiro. In his con- 
clusion, the author melancholically de- 
scribes his work as a closed circle, rising 
with the growing humanisation of art and 
then boldly plunging into its de-humani- 
sation. 


G.M.M. 


Portuguese Booklist.—“Portuguese for 
the Public Library, Aids to Selection and 
Acquisition,” is a short-title list compiled by 
G. H. Green, Librarian to The Hispanic 
and Luso-Brazilian Councils, which was 
published in The Library Association 
Record of October 1960. Reprints of the 
five page list may be obtained by writing 
to The Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Coun- 
cils, 2, Belgrave Sq. London, $.W.1, Eng- 
land. 

The list is the sort of aid that was to be 
ready for publication in the United States 
some fifteen years ago as part of a guide to 
comparative literature... Green’s list, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, will serve in the meantime both 
Englishmen and others as well. Informa- 
tion is given on British dealers and libraries 
having Portuguese books. Then Green lists 
bibliographies, general works, works on the 
language, on arts and recreation (not bull- 
fighting or hunting but dancing), on litera- 
ture, on social background, on “special 
topics,” such as port wine, on travel, his- 
tory, and the Portuguese overseas, follow- 
ed by some 84 works of Portuguese litera- 
ture, arranged by periods, from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth century, making up 
a grand total of some 140 titles. For some 
of these, editions are given, and for a few, 
notes on contents and purpose are added. 
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These could well be multiplied, especially 


in the last section. 


G.M.M. 


Joao de Barros.—The contemporary bear- 
er of the famous name was born on Febru- 
ary 4, 1881, in Figueira da Foz, Portugal, 
and died in October 1960. He was known 
as an educator in the days of the Portu- 
guese Republic, better known as a poet in 
later years, and best as an unflagging pro- 
moter of close cultural relations between 


Portugal and Brazil. 
G.M.M. 


Portuguese University Courses in Africa. 
—In August and September 1960, the 
Univ. of Lisbon pioneered in holding its 
first summer courses in two African cities, 
Luanda (Angola) and Lourengo Marques 
(Mozambique). Among the dozen pro- 
fessors who, led by their Reitor Marcelo. 
Caetano, went to Africa were Vitorino 
Nemésio (Portuguese Literature), Delfim 
Santos (Philosophy and Education) and 
Orlando Ribeiro (Cultural Geography). 
Meanwhile there are indications that Por- 
tugal, like certain other countries, is spread- 
ing its talents thin by exporting them; 
Portuguese universities are suffering from 
a dearth of capable personnel. 


G.M.M. 
Fidelino de Figueiredo.—His latest pub- 


lication is a second edition of a work of 
1944, A luta pela expresséo, Prolegémenos 
para uma filosofia de literatura (Coleccao 
Ensaio. Paperbound. Lisbon: Edicdes 
Atica, 1960. 205 pages. 25 Escudos.) An 
English summary of the chapter on criteria 
appeared already in 1943 in Books Abroad. 
A brief postscript (199-203) has been add- 
ed, in which the author laments the eclipse 
of general literary theory by comparativism 
and stylistics. Have René Wellek, the New 
Critics and their counterparts in Brazil 
labored in vain? 

The volume consists of a series of ur- 
bane, thought-provoking essays, which are 
preliminary remarks, as the title promises, 
to the approach of a history of man’s 
“struggle for expression,” i.e. of literature 
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as a form of knowledge. In four consecu- 
tive chapters he goes back to roots. First 
he discourses on the origin of language. 
Secondly, he delves into the origin of liter- 
ature by uncovering the simplest, earliest 
literary forms in folklore. The third chapter 
touches upon the connection between 
word and thought in its most abstract form, 
as exemplified in the special vocabulary of 
the philosopher. The same chapter sketches 
a theory of three media for works of litera- 
ture—the author's formative environment, 
the world or atmosphere he creates in his 
work, and the significance or reputation 
the work acquires with age. Don Quijote 
serves as an illustration (146-152.) A final 
chapter deals with the thorny problem of 
criteria of literary excellence o tracing 
earlier attempts to establish a “criteriology 
to unify aesthetic judgments.” For Figuei- 
redo, good literature is “truth aureoled with 
beauty.” Thus he gives preference to cri- 
teria of truth over criteria of beauty. His 
suggestion of an exact, experimental 
science of literary criticism seems like a 
critic’s dream. The study which these 
essays were to serve as preliminaries has 
remained a book with blank pages, how- 


ever. 


G.M.M. 


Diciondrio das Literaturas—With the 
ublication of part nineteen, the text of J. 
Prado Coelho’s Dicionédrio das Litera- 
turas Portuguesa, Galega e Brasileira 
(Oporto: Figueirinhas, 1960) is now en- 
tively in print. This part includes the end 
of a detailed article on the playwright Gil 
Vicente by I. S. Révah, with a revised 
chronology of Vicente’s plays, and articles 
on Afonso Lopes Vieira (he object of a 
recent paper by James Duffy), Anténio 
Vieira, the vilancete and vilancico forms, 
and Zurara, the historian of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. Parts 20 and 21 contain 
author and subject indices. 


G.M.M. 


Coléquio—The striking cover of the 
tenth issue of Coléquio (Lisbon: October 
1960) represents one of Portinari’s stylised 
oldtime dits of northeastern Bi i 
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Robert Smith, art historian at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, contributes an article 
on a Portuguese chapel of the mid-eight- 
eenth century which, thanks to Smith’s ef- 
forts, can now be viewed at the Philadel- 
ey Museum of Art. The article touches 
ightly upon early relations between Phila- 
delphia and the world, through 
José Hipélito da Costa, Correia de Serra, 
and the Hutchison family. 


G.M.M. 


“Placido”.—In 1944, Cuba commemorat- 
ed the centenary of the execution of 
Placido, “gloria de la poesia cubana, martir 
de la libertad.” In 1959, the sesquicenten- 
nial of his birth awakened new echoes, 
among them Itzhak Bar-Lewaw’s_bi- 
ography, Placido, vida y obra (Mexico: 
Botas, 1960. Paperbound. 183 pages.) 

With ease, the sensitive Jewish author 
enlists the reader's sympathy and even ad- 
miration for Diego Gabriel de la Con- 
cepcién (Valdés), better known as “Placido 
el poeta.” The combmaker-poet’s shiftless- 
ness and apparently weak character are ex- 
plained by illegitimate birth, parental ne- 
glect, poverty, and the reign of terror fatal 
to character in the Cuba of the 1830’s and 
40’s. No one has claimed that Placido was 
a great genius, and even Bar-Lewaw ad- 
mits and demonstrates the unevenness of 
his verse. But his best dozen poems 
seem miraculously good among the mass 
of indifferent productions which he turn- 
ed out to make ends meet. His lack of 
polish and improvement were the price he 
paid for casting his lot with the Negroes, 
although as an octoroon he “seemed white” 
and could have passed. His refusal to leave 
Cuba—“no wert irme de aqui, soy muy 
criollo”—must have moved his countrymen 
as much as his verse, particularly since it 
cost him his life. Humble Cubans still re- 
cite his poems, as the author observed on 
the spot. 

Bar-Lewaw rapidly analyses Pldcido’s 

try. He contributes original chapters on 
the biblical elements in it—a curious paral- 
lel with certain Negro spirituals, and on 
the inadequacy of translations into English 
(by Bryant e.g.) and French. The warmth 
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of the presentation makes up for repetitions 
and a lack of rigor that shows up in the 
bibliographies and texts. Notable poems, 
such as “Plegaria a Dios” and “Jicoténcal,” 
are ibid in full so that the reader gets 
acquainted with a poet who had the heart 
oa talent of an Freredia without enjoy- 
ing the latter’s social advantages. 


G.M.M. 


Cid MS.—The only existing manuscript 
of the Poema de Mio Cid, Per Abbat’s copy 
of 1307, passed into the hands of the Span- 
ish government on Dec. 20, 1960. The 
codex, valued at ten million pesetas ($166,- 
700), was sold to the Fundacién March, 
one of Spain’s leading philanthropic organi- 
zations, “ the heirs of the first Marqués 
de Pidal, who had acquired the manuscript 
some one hundred years ago from Pascual 
de Gayangos. The a hg in turn, 

resented the manuscript as a gift to the 
anish government. Don Ramon Menén- 
dez Pidal and the Minister of Education, 
Jesas Rubio, were the principal speakers 
at the simple ceremony that took place in 
the chambers of the Foundation and was 
attended by official dignitaries and intel- 
lectual leaders. The treasured manuscript 
will now remain in the Biblioteca Nacional 


in Madrid. 
Hamilton College Joun W. Kronik 


Quoted without comment.—“The com- 
ing change of Administrations gives us an 
opportunity to take another look at our 
Coban policy, and to see if we cannot 
escape from the unprofitable round of tit- 
for-tat in which we are now engaged. Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy has already backed 
down from his proposal that we foment an 
anti-Castro revolution in Cuba; it is still 
possible for him to take the initiative in 
seeking a rapprochement with Castro. He 
ought to send Mr. Bonsal, or some equally 
able and devoted career diplomat back to 
Havana; he ought to refrain from need- 
lessly provocative statements or troop move- 
ments in the Caribbean; and he ought to 
be willing to recognize, as the London 
Economist suggests, ‘that the United States 


is partly to blame for the Cuban bad tem- 
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per.’ One way to resume negotiations with- 
out losing too much face would be to ac- 
cept the repeated offers of Brazil or Argen- 
tina to serve as mediators in the quarrel. 
The reconciliation scenes between Nasser 
and Macmillan, and Tito and Khrushchev 
in New York this October show that even 
the bitterest of disputes between small, de- 
fiant nations and strong but impotent 
world powers can be amicably settled. It 
does not, therefore, seem unreasonable to 
hope for a similar solution of our Cuba 
troubles, perhaps by mediation, perhaps by 
negotiation, and perhaps by an eventual 
— meeting between Castro and John 

. Kennedy” [“Castro and His Critics,” A 
Rejoinder by Samuel Shapiro, The New 
Republic, Dec. 5, 1960). 


R.G.M. 


“The Spanish of Rural Panama.”—“Ma- 
jor Dialectal Features” is the subtitle of 
this work by Stanley L. Robe (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Publications in Lin- 
guistics, Vol. 20, 1960. xviii +- 209 pp. 3 
maps. Paper. $5.). The first two chapters 
place the work in perspective and deal with 
physical description and historical back- 
— The main body of the study fol- 
ows in two chapters devoted to phonemic 
and morphologic analysis. All the appar- 
atus is here, neatly arranged: maps, charts 
showing the origins of original settlers, 
phonetic transcriptions, complete index 
verborum, etc. This is one of those rarities 
in the field of Hispanic dialectology: a 
synchronic analysis het should satisfy both 
the structuralists as well as the tradition- 
alists. Future dialectologists working the 
vast areas to the south lacking phonemic 
analysis might well take note of Robe’s 
treatment. Also, Prof. Robe worked in the 
field during World War II without the 
aid of any recording device, putting to- 
gether in this fashion the sizable corpus 
of dictated material from which he derives 
his phonemic description; for this there 
should be some special commendation. 

Robe’s work now supplants the several 
studies on the phonemic and phonetic an- 
alysis of Panamanian Spanish that have 


appeared to date. While, as the author says, 
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his approach is primarily that of a dialect- 
ologist, it should be pointed out that his 
ns. goes far beyond a mere listing of 
deviations frém some given norm. Some 
structuralists may lament the scant treat- 
ment given to intonation. The lengthy sec- 
tion on word formation and suffixation of 
nouns is thoroughly illustrated and con- 
stitutes a sizable lexicon of rural life in 
Panama. The twenty-eight informants 
were generally male farmers 
from the four central provinces. Among the 
author’s best work is the difficult classifi- 
cation and description of the neutralization 
of /r/ and /l/ when final in a syllable: 
beldad/verdad that often results in loss of 
contrast in meaning, and the free alterna- 
tion in the wide range of phones falling be- 
tween /r/ and /l/ among lower socioeco- 
nomic groups. 


Penna. State Univ. H. T. Srurcken 


A New Literary Review.—“Between 
Worlds” made its appearance with the 
Summer 1960 issue. Displaying an aston- 
ishing variety of manners and talents, this 
review should be of interest to Hispanists 
for its receptiveness to writers of all coun- 
tries, its interest in translations—principal- 
ly of poetry—and the location of its editori- 
al offices. Headed by Dr. Gilbert Neiman 
of the Inter American University in San 
Germ4n, Puerto Rico, the review “will 
be based on the proposition that creative 
writing, art, and music can bring about 
more understanding between peoples than 
creative physics can. And so we will print 
no book reviews or literary criticism. The 
ambience in avant-garde and literary maga- 
zines of critics criticising critics criticizing 
critics is like mustard gas and contaminates 
the creative works presented. .. Eventually 
all cliques or clans or movements in art 
will be presented here. The magazine is 
open to all” (p. 5-6). Subscriptions are 


$2.00 per year. 

Univ. of Oregon Nep Davison 
Guillermo Prieto (1818-1897).—El pro- 

fesor Malcolm D. McLean ha dedicado 


buena parte de sus tareas de investigacién 
al estudio de la vida y la obra de don Gui- 
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llermo Prieto, figura que casi Ilena la 
historia de las letras mexicanas de la se- 
gunda mitad del siglo XIX. Fruto de su 
paciente y cuidadosa labor es el ligro Vida 
y obra de Guillermo Prieto (El Colegio de 
México, 1960, libro fundamental para el 
estudio del autor de la Musa callepera. La 
obra, dividida en cinco partes (la vida de 
Guillermo Prieto, el alma de México en la 
poesia, obras en prosa, obras menores el lu- 
gar de Prieto en la vida politica y literaria 
de México) y una bibliografia completa, lo 
mismo que innumerables _ilustraciones, 
esta escrita con amor y conocimiento. Por 
primera vez se hace un estudio pormenori- 
zado de la vida y la obra de Prieto. En la 
parte biografica se incluye todo lo que se 
sabe del autor; la poesia la estudia el profes- 
or McLean segin los temas que desarrollé 
Prieto (poesia mistica, politica, de amor, de 
la naturaleza, de elogio, histérica, popular); 
lo mismo hace con la prosa Poms de 
costumbres, economia litica, descrip- 
ciones de viajes, las obras 
menores se incluye el teatro y la critica. En 
el capitulo final el autor nos da un resu- 
men de la actuacién de Prieto en la vida 
literaria y politica del pais. Aqui el lector 
se da cuenta de la enorme influencia que 
Prieto tuvo sobre el desarrollo tanto de la 
literatura mexicana del siglo XIX como de 
la vida politica y econémica (fue Ministro 
de Hacienda) del pais. El profesor McLean 
ha demostrado las variadas actividades de 
Prieto citando las revistas y los periddicos 
de la época. Dificil tarea, ya que su nombre 
llena las paginas de la mayor parte de ellos. 
A pesar de su gran importancia como | 
litico y economista, nos parece que don 
Guillermo Prieto ser4 recordado no tanto 
por esas actividades cuanto por sus obras 
literarias, entre las que se encuentran, en 
primer lugar, su Musa callejera, coleccién 
de romances de sabor muy mexicano; des- 

ués, sus pintorescos cuadros costumbristas, 
+ famosos Lunes de Fidel y en fin, sus in- 
teresantes aunque desorganizadas Memorias 
de mis tiempos. Este estudio del profesor 
McLean ser4 muy util como punto de 
partida para ahondar en aspectos parciales 
de la obra de Prieto. La excelente biblio- 
grafia facilitar4 estas tareas. Esperamos que 
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la obra sirva de estimulo para otras dedi- 
cadas a figuras no menos destacadas en las 
letras mexicanas del diecinueve, que estan 
idiendo estudios semejantes; baste citar 
= nombres de Riva Palacio, Ramirez, 
Payno y Zarco. Cerramos esta breve nota 
con el comentario que sobre el libro del 
profesor McLean hiciera un critico mexi- 
cano, Porfirio Martinez Pefialoza: “El me- 
jor testimonio del valor que tiene el libro 
de McLean es, sin duda, los comentarios 
que ha suscitado y los problemas que 
y que sin duda seguiré planteando, 
o que debe ser muy satisfactorio para el 
autor”. 


Univ. of Illinois Luis Lear 


Spanish Folk Music.—No doubt, here in 
the United States “flamenco” is the best- 
known folk music of Spain. Even famed 
jazz trumpeter Miles Davis “etches the 

lues to a flamenco beat” on a Columbia 
release called Sketches of Spain CCL 1480/ 
CS 8271). However, there is a great deal 
more to Spanish folk music than this pas- 
sionate and exhilarating Andalusian type. 
And for this reason Weaninatie has pro- 
duced a collection of music and dances 
from all parts of Spain. Called Songs and 
Dances of Spain, it is the most compre- 
hensive of Spanish folk treasures yet to be 
issued in this country. The set, which is 
also available in individual records, in- 
cludes: 1. Cities of Andalusia; 2. Cities of 
Majorca and Ibiza; 3. Jerez and Seville; 4. 
Popular dances of Majorca and the Jota of 
Aragén; 5. Gypsies of Granada and Seville; 
6. The Spanish Basques; 7. Eastern Spain 
and Valencia; 8. Galicia; 9. Asturias and 
Santander; 10. Castile; 11. Leén and Ex- 
tremadura. 

Alan Lomax, who edited the series, spent 
what he calls “seven months of wine- 
drenched adventure” collecting material 
for it. Needless to say, he reports that dur- 
ing his trip he had full cooperation from 
the performers. The performers on the 
records are as diverse as the Spanish coun- 
tryside and include: gypsies, shepherds, 
harvest hands, bagpipers, children at play, 
mothers singing lullabies, professionals 
from cafés and ferias, peasants and long- 


shoremen. There are also included a num- 
ber of different instruments. And not only 
are there the popular guitars and castanets 
of the south and the bagpipes of the north, 
curious instruments  ~ abound: pipes 
and flutes, tambourines, a mandoline-like 
bandurria, a sheep-bell and almirezes, the 
Moorish survivals: therabal, the dulzaina 
and the ximbomba. Wandering cowherd- 
ers from Asturias are heard using frying 
pan handles which they scrape with brass 
door keys as percussion instruments. 

Mr. Lomax, who is also responsible for 
a single disk of Spanish music in the 
Columbia World Library of Folk and Pri- 
mitive Music, has for his purposes here 
divided Spain musically into three main 
stylistic regions: “The old choral north, 
the solo-voiced and oriental south, and the 
hard-voiced modern center, land of the bal- 
lad and the modern lyrics.” The divisions 
represent an over-simplification, but they 
make it easy to look at Musical Spain. 

The cante flamenco, of course, is not 
missing from the collection and can be 
heard on records 1, 3, and 5, but in gener- 
al this music is not outstanding. West- 
minster’s own three-disk set Anthology of 
Cante Flamenco has better offerings; how- 
ever, it unfortunately is no longer avail- 
able. CA recent two-disk History of Cante 
Flamenco (Top Rank) is also an import- 
ant addition to the genre) Gilbert Chase’s 
statement “It is generally agreed that Span- 
ish folk music is the richest in the world” 
may be a bit enthusiastic, but the West- 
minster collection leaves no doubt about 
its being exceedingly rich. 


Purdue Univ. Gerorce J. Epperc 


Premios literarios en Chile.—E] premio 
nacional de literatura correspondiente a 
1960 era digno de ser codiciado porque, 
ademas del honor que significaba para el 
agraciado, proporcionaba al mil la 
nada despreciable suma de aproximada- 
mente cinco mil délares, moneda ameri- 
cana. Segtin acuerdo anterior, este afio el 
galardén debia corresponder a un poeta 
elegido por un jurado que estaba compues- 
to de las siguientes personas en representa- 
cién de los diversos organismos interesados 
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en la adjudicacién de los premios: Maria 
Flora Yafiez, por el Ministerio de Educa- 
cién; Luis Droguett Alfaro y José Miguel 
Vergara, por la Sociedad de Escritores; 
Rodolfo t la Academia Chilena de 


la ig y Juan Gémez Millas, rector 
de la Universidad de Chile, por derecho 
propio. 


La prensa de Chile informa que no 
escasearon los candidatos y que entre los de 
— fila figuraban Julio Barrenechea, 

ablo de Rokha (seudénimo de Carlos 
Diaz Loyola) y Humberto Diaz Casanueva, 
todos ellos seguidos de otros poetas jévenes, 
entre los cuales se destacaban Nicanor 
Parra y Efrain Barquero. Segin se con- 
jetura, tras acaloradas deliberaciones, re- 
sulté6 premiado Julio Barrenechea. 
La labor literaria de este poeta, quien ya 
llega a los cincuenta afios de edad, com- 
prende varias obras bien conocidas en su 
patria. Entre ellas se cuentan El mitin de 
las mariposas, Espejo del ensuefio (premio 
municipal de 1935), Rumor del mundo, Mi 
ciudad, El mundo del amor, Vida del poeta 
y Diario vivir, aparecidas entre 1930 y 
1954. 
. A la figuracién que le a en las — 

ay que agregar la carrera politica y diplo- 
de la republica, embajador en Colombia y 
delegado de su patria a varios congresos y 
conferencias regionales y mundiales. Aun- 
que politicamente se le puede considerar 
hombre de avanzada 0 acaso independiente, 
en literatura no llega al vanguardismo 
poético de nuestros dias. 

En el torneo de premios municipales 
auspiciado anualmente por la Municipali- 
dad de Santiago, varios escritores que re- 
presentaban las categorias exigidas por el 
reglamento y bases del concurso vieron 
realizados sus anhelos de publico reconoci- 
miento. 

Enrique Lafourcade y Leonardo Espin- 
oza compartieron el premio de novela con 
La fiesta del rey Acab y Puerto Engatio 
respectivamente; Enrique Bunster se ad- 
judd el primer lugar entre los cuentistas 
con Aromas de Polinesia: Braulio Arenas 
se consagré con sus Poemas, versos de corte 


surrealista, Alejandro Sieveking fué dis- 
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tinguido por su obra de teatro titulada 

Parecido a la felicidad; y Alberto Baltra 

sobresalié entre los ensayistas con su tra- 

po Crecimiento econédmico de América 
tina. 


Northwestern Univ. Homero CastiLLo 


Revistas de Hispanoamérica—No es 
necesario ser un perito en la materia para 
darse cuente de la importancia que 
las revistas han tenido en el de- 
sarrollo de la literatura hispanoame- 
ricana. Su valor se debe, principalmente, 
a que en torno a ellas se han formado 
y dado a conocer las principales figuras 
de la literatura en esos paises. Baste citar 
los nombres de unas de estas revistas—El 
Cojo Ilustrado, La Revista Azul, La Revista 
Moderna, Los Nuevos, Nosotros, Contem- 
pordneos, Atenea, Sur—para formarse una 
idea de lo indispensable que es su consulta 
en cualquier estudio de la literatura his- 
panoamericana, lo mismo que otros aspectos 
de la cultura. A ello se debe que of libro 
del profesor Boyd G. Carter, Las revistas 
literarias de Hispanoamérica (México: De 
Andrea, 1959), nos parezca tan importante, 
y que es el primer estudio sistemdtico de la 
materia. E] autor presenta, en 282 paginas, 
una breve historia de las revistas literarias, 
un estudio detallado de las mds importan- 
tes y una bibliografia escogida de articulos 
sobre diversos temas—literatura, artes, filo- 
sofia, etc.—que se encuentran en las re- 
vistas estudiadas. En la segunda parte el 
autor hace un andlisis de 50 (en verdad 
51) revistas, tanto del siglo pasado como 
del presente. La seleccién nos parece 
apropiada; el grupo es representativo de lo 
mejor que Hispanoamérica he producido 
en materia de revistas literarias. La 
parte mas util del libro nos parece 
ser la tercera, la “Bibliografia escogi- 
da,” en donde se recogen los titu- 
los de los principales articulos publica- 
dos en las revistas estudiadas. No se limita 
el profesor Carter a incluir articulos sobre 
literatura, sino que también da cabida a 
otros aspectos “le la cultura, como las artes, 
la filosofia, la educacién, el folklore, etc. 
La rigurosa clasificacién ayudar4 enorme- 
mente al interesado en la cultura hispano- 
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americana, ya que aqui econtraré la biblio- 
grafia critica necesaria y que no es facil 
encontrar en otra parte. El libro del pro- 
fesor Carter es un valioso estudio: bien 
organizado, completo, fidedigno. 


Univ. of Illinois 


The Contemporary Spanish Novel in 
France.—French book publishers have 
shown growing interest in the contempor- 
ary Spanish novel and a number of these 
novels have appeared in French transla- 
tion. Much of the credit goes to Maurice 
Edgar Coindreau. One of the busiest trans- 
lators of novels, a man who has translated 
the works of Ermest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner and Erskine Caldwell, he is now 
helping to popularize Spanish literature in 
France. Moreover, he is doing some an- 
alysis of that literature. In a preface to 
Juan Goytisolo’s Jeux de Mains, for in- 
stance, he discusses the writings of a group 
of young Spanish novelists, writers born 
between 1925 and 1935. He finds in them 
certain unifying elements. First of all, he 
feels that “Semblables 4 Baudelaire, tous 
semblent regretter le ‘paradis des amours 
enfantines’.” And as a second unifying 
factor he suggests that they all have the 
need to flee. Their flight, in Coindreau’s 
opinion, thight lead them toward nature or 
to the wonderful world created by their 
own imagination, which can recreate the 
poetry and pleasures of childhood. 

The titles of some recent French trans- 
lations of Spanish novels are: 

Gabriel, La Limace, translated by 

Frois, Paris: Gallimard, NRF, Col. 
“La Croix du Sud,” 1959, 365 pp. 

Delibes, Miguel, Le Chemin, eaaienl by M. 
E. Coindreau, Paris: Gallimard, NRF, Col. 
“Du Monde Entier,” 1959, 280 pp. 

Delibes, Miguel, Sissi, mon fils adoré, translat- 
ed by J. cis Reille, with a preface by M. 
E. indreau, Paris: Gillimard, NRF, Col. 
“Du Monde Entier,” 1958, 338 pp. 

Ferlosio, Rafael Sanchez, Les Pally Jarama, 
translated Francis Reille, Paris: i- 
mard, NRF, Col. “Du Monde Entier,” 1958, 


382 pp. 

Ferlosio, Rafael Sdénchez, Inventions et Pérégri- 
nations d’Alfanhui, translated by M. E. Coin- 
dreau and with a face by the translator, 
Paris: Gallimard, KrF, Col. “Du Monde 

Entier,” 1957, 244 pp. 


Luis LEAL 


Casaccia, 
Etienne 


Goytisolo, Juan, Deuil au Paradis, translated 
M. E. Coindreau, with a preface by J. 
Castellet, Paris: Gallimard, NRF, Col. “Du 
Monde Entier,” 1959, 313 pp. 

Quiroga, Elena, Le Masque, translated by Ber- 
nard Sesé and M. E. Coindreau, with 
by Coindreau, Paris: Gallimard, , Col. 
. Monde Entier,” 1959, 229 pp. 

Santos, Jestis Ferndndez, Les Fiers, translated 
René L. F. Durand, Paris: Gallimard, j 
Col. “Du Monde Entier,” 1958, 307 pp. 

Purdue Univ. Gerorce J. Epserc 


Cuentos de Guatemala.—La publicacién 
en 1958 por la Universidad de San Carlos 
de Guatemala de El venadeado y otros 
cuentos de Alfredo Balsells Rivera (1904 
40) todavia no ha despertado el interés que 
merece. Este tomo incluye, segan el pro- 
loguista César Brafias, escritor muy fino él 
mismo, “unos de los mejores y mas acabados 
cuentos que se han escrito en Guatemala, 
de tema nativo” (p. 13). Desgraciadamente 
no se publicé hasta 1958 cuando el criollis- 
mo ya habia pasado de moda. Sin embargo, 
hay que constatar que Belsells Rivera pub- 
licé sus cuentos en periddicos y revistas 
durante la década de 1930-40. No se trata 
de un rezagado sino del mejor autor de 
cuentos criollos de Guatemala. 

Los temas no son novedosos. Son los que 
llegaron a consagrarse en las obras de 
Horacio Quiroga, José E. Rivera, Rémulo 
Gallegos, Miguel Angel Asturias, Gregorio 
Lépez y Fuentes y Jorge Icaza: el asesinato 

gado; el asesinato vengativo; el delirio en 
ay sed la furia homicida de un idiota; los 
amores ilicitos entre finquero e india; la 
mordedura de una culebra y la amputacién 
de un brazo; la peregrinacién religiosa; la 
mujer domadora; y a amor incestuoso. Lo 
que distingue a Balsells Rivera de sus con- 
tempordneos son la inesperada falta de 
dramatismo hasta en los desenlaces violen- 
tos y tanto la individualizacién de los per- 
sonajes anénimos como la humanizacién 
de los personajes simbélicos. Los cuentos 
sin excepcién estén bien construidos. El 
lenguaje es correcto con una proporcién 
equilibrada de términos guatemaltecos. Las 
metdforas, a veces demasiado explicadas, 
concuerdan con el tono de cada cuento: 

“su voz... serruchaba las palabras lo mismo 
que una sierra de cortar metales” 
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C“Petén”); “El camino va trepando por los 
cerros violeta, encarifiado con las alturas, y 
al fin se desploma y cae hasta el rio, lo 
mismo que un saco de harina abierto de 
una cuchillada.” (“Esquipulas”). Aunque 
ya paso el auge del criollismo, seria im- 
perdonable dejar en el olvido los cuentos de 
Balsells Rivera tan bien recogidos, pro- 


logados e impresos por César Brafias y la 
Universidad de San Carlos. 
Univ. of Kansas Seymour MEnTON 


“Homenaje a Luis Palés Matos.”—This 
is the subtitle of the January-June 1960 
issue of La Torre (University of Puerto 
Rico). Its entire 336 pages are devoted to 
studies of the Puerto Rican poet and his 
work, with photographs of him, four 
poems, and a bibliography. Contributing to 
the tribute are other ts, such as Ven- 
tura Doreste, Gerardo Biego, Edmond Van- 
dercammen, and Vicente Aleixandre; and 
the critics, Ricardo Gullén, Guillermo de 
Torre, Federico de Onis, Concha Melén- 
dez, and many others. 

Luis Palés iene (1899-1959) does not 
generally receive the attention he deserves, 
perhaps because not all critics regard Puer- 
to Rico as a likely place to find poets. In 
an article entitled: “Lo que Palés Matos 
ahadié a Puerto Rico,” Professor a 
Enguidanos of the University of Texas 
writes: “... hay compafieros que ya no 
leen libros de versos, a menos que sus 
autores hayen nacido en regiones de donde 
se espera abundante floracién de poetas. 
No les prestan atencién—sencillamente: no 
los leen—a libros escritos por gentes que 
nacieron en lugares tan dificiles de localizar 
e el on como Guayama, Puerto Rico” 

. 52). 

"visa Rico, “el benjamin desvalido de 
la gran familia hisp4nica,” Professor En- 
ee goes on to say, has at last and 
acme found expression for the soul of her 
people in the poems of Palés Matos (p.53). 

The July-September, 1959 issue of 
Asomante also contains an homenaje to 
Luis Palés Matos. 


St. Michael's College Ricuarp J. CALLan 
Stevenson on Latin America.—Last yeat 
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both Eisenhower and Stevenson toured a 
number of South American countries. Ike 
came back heartened by what he saw; 
Stevenson returned profoundly disturbed. 
He tells why, iene and succinctly, in 
“Our Plight in Latin America,” Look, Nov. 
22, 1960. It is good to see such a cool, clear 
exposition of the inter-American situation 
put before the millions of Look readers, 
particularly when Mr. Stevenson’s words 
stand in such salutary contrast to the 
specious anodynes and unthinking irritation 
which have flooded our own mass com- 
munications media in recent months. 


R.G.M 


Hispanic American Society meets in 
Colombia.—The following communication 
from Prof. Ronald Hilton, Stanford’s Di- 
rector of Hispanic American Studies, is of 
interest to our readers: 

“You may be interested to know, for 
Hispania, that I have just returned from 
Bogoté, Colombia, where the second inter- 
national meeting in the series planned by 
our se American Society was held 
on October 24-29, 1960. The local sponsor- 
ing organization was the Sociedad Eco- 
némica de Amigos del Pais, whose presi- 
dent Carlos Lleras Restrepo, was chairman 
of the conference. Lleras Restrepo is of 
course the designado (i.e. Vice-President) 
in the Colombian Government. The theme 
of the conference was “Political Parties in 
the Americas.” There was an excellent 
representation of political leaders from 
Spanish America, and each one described 
the aims and the history of his party. Un- 
fortunately Brazil was not represented be- 
cause of the Brazilian elections, and for 
similar reasons there were only two official 
U.S. delegates, namely Ronald Hilton and 
Prof. Tannenbaum of Columbia Univer- 
sity.” 

R.G.M. 

Verissimo on Mexico.—Toward the end 
of his book Mexico (New York: Orion 
Press, 1960. 344 pp. Ill. $6), Erico Verissi- 
mo says that “Anyone who has lived a 
little must have concluded that just as there 
are bodies predisposed to tuberculosis, there 
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are hearts predisposed to love.” This is in- 
troductory to the author's impressions of 
Taxco, but they might well have been the 
very first words in Ris book. For this well- 
known Brazilian novelist, weary from his 
bureaucratic job in the Pan American 
Union, writes a tender, sympathetic and in- 
formed account of his return to Mexico, 
satisfying a need created by an earlier, 
shorter visit. 

Just as some of our modern movies pro- 
= their pictures onto the screen sles 
isting any of the credits, so does this book 
begin by first showing some 16 effective 
black and white photographs, thus causing 
a quick immersion into Mexico. In Verissi- 
mo’s concern with the cultures that shaped 
this nation he journeys throughout Mexi- 
co’s chief cities, principally in an_historic- 
al order, and by employing flashbacks he 
fuses a montage of time in he 12 chapters. 
His searches lead him imaginatively from 
the Zécalo to Tenochtitlan, to Chapulte- 
pec, where in addition to the gigantic 
cypresses and the automobile-dominated 
Paseo, he sees the soldiers who fought the 
U.S. in 1847, and Maximilian with Donia 
Carlotta. Elsewhere it is the old residential 
districts, Puebla, the irresistible baskets of 
Toluca, the seasoned food, Guanajuato, or 
Mexican baroque that excite him to fan- 
tasy. Verissimo’s empathy allows him not 
only to see the impoverished Indian but 
to give life to the sculpture and arts of the 
country and to the stone monuments that 
mark the glorietas along the avenues. 

With the exception of perhaps some 
unflattering comments about the “detest- 
able art nouveau” in achitecture or the ill 
effects of some aspects of U.S. cultural in- 
fluence, the pe se is enthusiastic and 
= about Mexico. He is in sympa- 
thy with the aims of the revolution and in 
the gardens of El Pedregal and the Uni- 
versity City he sees the best of Mexico’s 
inventiveness. For him the future augurs 
well, not so much because of the impres- 
sive statistical growth or the quality of the 
bookshops, but in the concentration of an 
18-year old boy in a biology book sitting 
on a stone on a hill in Cholula. As for re- 
lations with the U.S., he is certain that 
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men of humanistic thinking on both sides 
of the Rio Bravo will some day bring 
about a “dignified existence, based on mu- 
tual respect.” 

It is almost in contrast to the author's 
enthusiasm, or the insight he gained from 
the works of Octavio Paz, Samuel Ramos 
and Jorge Carrién, that one reads his collo- 
quies with José Vasconcelos, for this latter 
Mexican doesn’t share the zeal for the In- 
dian civilization, and in general is critical 
of the revolution, of the loss of Church 
power, of the benefits to foreigners, and of 
many of the nation’s popular heroes. But, 
fortunately, Vasconcelos despair doesn’t 
alter Verissimo’s absorption with the colors, 
sounds and smells of Mexico or with un- 
raveling the Mexican “soul” and from 
marking its origins in the dry soil, the 
rH products, in the energy from the 
aw and volcanoes. In short, Verissimo 

ails the Mexican people and their highly 
developed consciousness, and he longed to 
be mistaken for one. 

This book is a genuine and vital declar- 
ation of love which will whet the love of 
others and one cannot be too critical if 
Verissimo only discusses the popular Mexi- 
can painters, and does not visit Monte 
Alban, or contrast Vasconcelos’ opinions 
with those of Alfonso Reyes. The work 
should be especially interesting to those 
who have already visited Mexico, and if 
the new voyager begins to approach the 
sensitivity of the author, then Ne too has 
much to gain. The work was ably translat- 
ed by Hispania’s Associate Editor, L. Lomas 
Barrett, and he helpfully provided both an 
index and a bibliography. 


Storrs, Conn. Harrret 


Institute of Political Education.—The In- 
stitute of Political Education (Apdo. 1030, 
San José, Costa Rica) is happy to announce 
that its first course came to a successful 
conclusion with a simple ceremony on De- 
cember 17, 1960. Until now the idea of 
having a political training school animated 
by a , a wr ideology seemed to be an 
unattainable dream, but the success of this 
first course has convinced everyone con- 
nected with the school that its creation fills 


. 


a real need. 

Twenty-five students from ten countries, 
members of 12 different political parties 
made up the first class. Their ages ranged 
from the early 20’s to the late 40’s, some 
being national leaders and others leaders 
of local party groups. The students enter- 
ed into the program of studies arranged 
for them with eagerness and all worked 
very hard. In addition to the formal 
classes, the program of the Institute en- 
abled the students to become better ac- 
quainted with classmates from other coun- 
tries. It was most interesting to hear a 
Guatemalan tell a Paraguayan that until 
then he had known practically nothing 
about Paraguay. The morale of the stu- 
dents was greatly raised as they discovered 
that they were not only members of na- 
tional political parties but also part of a 
great movement struggling for democracy 
in all parts of America. Perhaps it is these 
aspects of the school which, in the long 
run, will be more valuable than formal 
classes by contributing toward the forma- 
tion of a continental consciousness among 
the men and women who in the future 
will direct the political activity of Latin 
America toward winning liberty and justice 
for all of the continent’s population. 

The Institute has received several letters 
asking for more information about the 
policy of the school and what its ideological 
orientation is. This can best be explained 
in the following way: 

Latin America is changing rapidly from 
an under-populated, argicultural area to- 
ward an industrialized, urbanized of 
society. As a result of the basic demo- 
graphic and economic changes taking place 
the traditional oligarchic governments 
based on force and the perpetuation of an 
antiquated status quo are being swept away 
in most of the Latin American republics. 
The new governments of the area find 
themselves faced by tremendous socio-eco- 
nomic problems and in many countries, by 
a lack of a political party system strong 
enough to act as a framework around 
which new government institutions can be 
built, institutions capable of solving the 
many problems facing the area. 
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The political forces which were in the 
forefront of the struggle against dictator- 
ship, are now changin eir emphasis. 
Now that the dictatorships are gone in 
most of the Latin American Republics, 
these “popular” or “Aprista” type parties 
find themselves either in control of their 
governments or acting as responsible op- 
positions which help to strengthen the 
constitutional system. Their task now is to 
create a modern society. Political democ- 
racy must be implemented by developing 
social ari, economic democracy. And this 
must be done without sacrificing freedom 
or human dignity. Latin America, the 
popular parties claim, needs both bread 
and freedom. 

It is the leaders of those popular parties, 
Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, Rémulo 
Betancourt, José Figueres, Luis Mufioz 
Marin, Norman Thomas, Mario Méndez 
Montenegro, Victor Paz Estenssoro, and 
many others, who have created the Insti- 
tute of Political Education, whose contri- 
bution will be to train the democratic lead- 
ers America needs. With students from 
both the United States and Latin America, 
and perhaps from Canada and the West 
Indies in the future, a continental demo- 
cratic consciousness will be created. The 
dynamic, democratic forces of an entire 
hemisphere will be trained to be more ef- 
fective leaders in the struggle for the 
democratization of the area. 

It is this objective which has animated 
the development of the curriculum which 
stresses economic development, techniques 
of land reform, the strengthening of de- 
mocracy, and the role democratic political 
parties play in making a democratic society 
function. 

It is interesting to note that the com- 
munist agents of the Moscow dictatorship 
have attacked the school as an “Agency of 
Imperialism” while the supporters of the 
privileges of the oligarchy accuse the In- 
stitute of being “communist.” This two- 
pronged attack is the highest compliment 
the Institute is effective in its efforts to 
it keeps being attacked and slandered by 
the two most reactionary forces active in 
American politics, the friends of the In- 
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stitute of Political Education will know, 
the Institute if effective in its efforts to 
strengthen the forces working to create a 
more just world for all the people of 
America. 


R.G.M. 


Madrid’s Theater Season.—Our col- 
league Tim MacCurdy of the Univ. of 
New Mexico, on sabbatical leave, sends 
the following from Madrid: 


“A note that you can pass on to interest- 
ed Comediantes. So far the theater season 
has been more rewarding than the 1954 
55 season (when I was last here), especial- 
ly for those who relish Golden Age and 
pre-war plays. The company of the subsi- 
dized Teatro Espafiol pleased with its per- 
formance of Moliére’s L’Avare, and the 
same company (with Carlos Lemos in the 
title-role, stretched out its annual Don 
Juan Tenorio over a period of five weeks. 
Advertised alternately as “El mejor Tenorio 
de todos los tiempos” and—more modestly 
—as “E] mejor Tenorio de los tiltimos afios,” 
it was neither. Lope de Vega’s rarely seen 
Cand rarely read) Viuda valenciana was 
put on at the Marfa Guerrero by the asso- 
ciation of theatrical patrons known as Dido, 
the same association which sponsored last 
year a stage version of the Archpriest’s 
Libro de buen amor. I wish that I could 
say that Lope’s play equalled the popular 
appeal of Tirso’s Don Gil de las Calzas 
Verdes, whose puppets continue to be 
Saturday fare at the Teatro Goya. 

“Probably the most noteworthy theatrical 
news concerns the presentation of Garcia 
Lorca’s Yerma, the first Lorca play to be 
staged publicly in Spain since 1936. It has 
been doing well at the Teatro Eslava for 
several weeks and promises to have an ex- 
tended run. There is no likelihood, how- 
ever, that it will be able to compete, as far 
as box-office draw is concerned, with 
Miguel Mihura’s Maribel y la extrafia 
familia. This play, which won the Premio 
Nacional del Teatro for 1960, has had a 
phenomenal record of over 1000 perform- 
ances in Spain, and is now competing with 
a movie made of it. 

“Art lovers, still plentiful in Spain, are 
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finding it hard to bide their time until 
Dec. 10, when the Vel4zquez exhibition 
opens at the Museo de Reproducciones 
Artisticas, across from the Retiro. For the 
third centennial of the artist’s death, an 
attempt has been made to secure every 
known Velazquez painting, whether in 
Spain or abroad. As part of the program, 
Calderon’s play El sitio de Breda will be 
staged. It promises to be a memorable 
show.” 


R. G. M. 


Sephardic Participation at the Bogotd 
Congress.—The Third Congress of Spanish 
Language Academies was held in Bogota, 
Colombia, from July 27 to August 6, 1960. 
For the first time in the history of this 
Congress a Sephardic delegate was present. 
Mr. Henry V. Besso, of the Voice of 
America, and a member of the AATSP, 
was the representative of the Sephardic 
Communities. He had been officially in- 
vited by the Rev. Father Félix Restrepo, 
President of the Academia de la Lengua of 
Bogota, by Dr. A. Benchetrit, a Sephardic 
physician and by the Sephardic Com- 
munity of Bogoté. 

The First Congress met in Mexico City 
in 1951, and the second at Madrid in 1956. 
It was in Madrid that the Congress decid- 
ed that Sephardic delegates be invited at 
future Congresses. The Third Congress 
was held under the auspices of the 
Academia de la Lengua of Bogota, Colom- 
bia.. 

Mr. Besso presented a paper at the Con- 
gress on the subject “Los Sefardies y el 
idioma castellano,” which he illustrated 
with samples of the speech patterns used 
by the Sephardic Jews of the Balkans, 
sephardic romances, and some liturgical 
hymns from Yehuda Halevi and Gabirol, 
in Tudeo-Spanish, all of which Mr. Besso 
had pre-recorded on tape. While at the 
Congress Mr. Besso put on an Exhibit of 
Sephardic newspapers, magazines and 
books, most of which were printed in 
Tudeo-Spanish, but in Hebrew characters. 
This Exhibit attracted wide attention in 
Bogot4. Mr. Besso also lectured at the 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo and at the Uni- 
versidad de Bogotd, on Sephardic folklore. 
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Both of these lectures were illustrated with 
tape recordings. 

The Congress passed two important reso- 
lutions which had a direct bearing on the 
Sephardic and other minorities. One of 
the resolutions approved the elimination 
from the Spanish dictionaries of all dis- 
paraging words referring to all peoples, 
without regard to nationality, creed or 
color. The other resolution, sent by D. 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, approved the 
establishment in Madrid of an Institute of 
Sephardic Studies with a branch in Jeru- 
salem. 

Mr. Besso presented to the Rev. Félix 
Restrepo a number of suggestions having 
to do with Sephardic studies and research 
which he hopes will be broucht to the at- 
tention of the Congress of Spanish Lan- 
guage Academies for their approval. 


R.G.M. 


Also worth noting.— Simon G. Hanson, 
“The End of the Good-Partner Policy,” 
Inter-American Economic Affairs, Sum- 
mer 1960, a long, pointed, and astringent 
analysis of the Eisenhower Administration’s 
last years in inter-American relations; “The 
Democratic Administration’s New Hori- 
zons for Latin America,” the same author’s 
pessimistic views on the possibility of im- 
proving our Latin American relations un- 
der President Kennedy, Ibid., Autumn 
1960; George D. Schade, “Augury in Al 
filo del agua,” Texas Studies in Language 
and Literature, Spring 1960, a study of 
Agustin Ydfiez best-known novel; Alberto 
Prando, “A Century and a Half of Paint- 
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ing in Argentina,” Texas Quarterly, Spring 
1960; Antonio Callado, “A Literary Report 
from Brazil,” New York Times Book Re- 
view, Oct. 30, 1960; Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
“The Cuban Crisis,” Foreign Affairs, Oct. 
1960; Julian Marias, “Spanish and Ameri- 
can Images,” Ibid.; Alfredo A. Roggiano, 
“What about Latin-American Literature?,” 
Iowa English Yearbook, Fall 1960; Sante 
U. Barbieri, El Inmortal Poema (Buenos 
Aires: Edit. Periplo, 1960. 140 pp. Paper), 
religious verses inspired by faith, hope, 
and charity, with a preface by Alberto 
Rembao; Gerard J. Mangone, “How can 
we better educate Americans to work and 
study abroad?,” Current Issues in Higher 
Education, 1960; Stuart Gerry Brown, 
“Memo for Overseas Americans. The Many 
Meanings of American Civilization.” A 47- 
page pamphlet issued in 1960 by Syracuse 
Univ. Press; Marvin N. Alisky, “Mexico’s 
Crusading Weekly Newspapers,” Grass- 
roots Editor, Oct. 1960; José J. Arrom, “An 
Early Unpublished Manuscript on the Dis- 
covery of America,” Texas Quarterly, Sum- 
mer 1960; Latin American Economy: No 
less than twelve valuable reports were is- 
sued by the UN in 1960 on this topic; see 
pp. 10-13 of the UN’s latest listing of Eco- 
nomic, Financial, Statistical Publications; 
“Trouble in Caracas,” The New Republic, 
Dec. 12, 1960; “The Americas. The Chal- 
lenge of Change,” Journal of International 
Affairs, Fall 1960. Entire issue devoted to 
six articles concerning many aspects of our 
relations with Latin America. 


R. G. M. 


SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 


The Sociedad Honoraria Hispdnica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 
suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 
ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 
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EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marntan TEMPLETON* 


Lluvia roja—98 min. B and W. Span- 
ish. With or without English subtitles. Dis- 
tributor: Trans-World Films, Inc., 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Rental varies 
with size of audience, amount of admission 
charged. Evaluating committee: George J. 
Edberg, Coleman R. Jeffers and Helen L. 
Rapp, all of Purdue University. Lluvia 
roja, made about ten years ago, is based on 
the prize-winning Mexican novel of the 
same name by the contemporary Mexican 
novelist Jestis Goytortia. The action of the 
plot takes place during Mexico’s revolu- 
tionary period, in 1923. Elisa Najera, who 
is planning to become a nun, meets Enri- 
que Montero and marries him against the 
wishes of her father. Since Enrique is a 
typical product of the revolution, Elisa 
gradually discovers the atrocities he has 
committed. His one redeeming feature is 
a profound love for his wife, who sacrifices 
her life in a vain attempt to save her hus- 
band. The story contains a number of 
melodramatic incidents and stereotyped de- 
vices which were particularly popular with 
film makers several years ago. The movie 
version was adapted to fit the famous 
Mexican singer and movie actor, Jorge 
Negrete, and thus some deviations were 
made from the novel. This film is recom- 
mended for advanced senior high school or 


*Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y 


college classes, especially after they have 
studied the novel. It might be shown for 
a Spanish club or honorary society meeting, 
provided the members have a fluent know- 
ledge of Spanish. 


Dofia Bérbara.—137 min. B and W. 
Spanish. Distributor: Trans-World Films, 
Inc., 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. Rental varies with size of audience and 
amount of admission charged. Evaluating 
committee: George J. Edberg and Coleman 
R. Jeffers of wwe oh University, and James 
Castafieda, Hanover College, Hanover, 
Ind. Rémulo Gallegos’ famous classic, 
Dota Barbara, has been well portrayed in 
this excellent film which presents the 
classic struggle between civilization and 
barbarity and depicts Venezuelan rural 
life, customs and characters, violence and 
superstition. The famous Mexican actress 
Maria Felix, as Dofia Barbara, convincing- 
ly shows that physical perfection and 
spiritual decadence oa in the same 
person become lethal allies for the destruc- 
tion of others. 


Note.—Attention is called to the fact that 
Mexican Village Family, Mexican Village 
Life and Guadalajara Family, favorably re- 
viewed in the May, 1959, Hispania are 
now available with Spanish sound track 
under the titles, Una Familia de un pueblo 
mixicano, La vida de un pueblo mexicano 
and Una familia de Guadalajara. See also 
the advertisement on page vii of Hispania 


for September, 1960. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuarmers Herman, AssociaTe Eprror and Cuaprer ApvisEr* 


The ARIZONA Chapter met for its fall 
meeting in the fine new Liberal Arts 
building on Arizona State Univ. campus, 
Tempe. Dr. Guido Capponi, Univ. of 
Arizona and president of FLES in Tucson, 
gave a thought-provoking talk on the de- 
velopment of and problems facing this 
program. Dr. William Whitby, Univ. of 
Arizona, read an interesting paper, “El 
camino de los numantinos cervantinos.” 
Keen interest was shown in the stimulating 
discussion following each presentation. The 
following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: Dr. Guido Capponi, U. A., pres.; 
Dr. Julian Palley, ASU vice-pres.; Vera 
Power Dull, Duncan H.S.,_ sec.-treas.; 
Faith F. Frikart, Pueblo High, Tucson, 
corresp-sec.; Virginia Rosbach, Casa Gran- 
de H.S., contest chr. 


The fall meeting of the BUCKEYE 
Chapter was held at the University Center, 
Ohio Univ., Athens, on Oct. 15, 1960. 
Martha Morelo Frosch of Ohio State 
Univ., first guest speaker, gave a paper 
on “Realidad y fantasia en Horacio Quiro- 
ga.” Second guest speaker, Fernando Car- 
rera, Ohio Wesleyan Univ., spoke on “La 
literatura y la critica literaria.” Included 
in the program was a talk given by Gabriel 
Berns, Ohio Wesleyan Univ., on his ex- 
periences while working as a translator for 
the American Air Force bases in Spain. 
After luncheon the afternoon was spent in 
shop talk and a discussion of the problems 
of teaching that arise in the classroom. Miss 
Helen Ong of Indian Hill H.S., Cincin- 
nati, gave members present an opportunity 
to become more familiar with the “Socie- 
dad Honoraria Hispdnica.” She encourag- 
ed teachers of Spanish to promote interest 
in this honorary society. 

The fall meeting of the GALVEZ Chap- 
ter was held Oct. 24, 1960, at Loyola Univ. 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


in New Orleans. New officers were elect- 
ed for 1960-61 as follows: pres., Edward 
P. Clark of LSU in New Orleans; vice- 
pres., Miss Marcel Perret, Newman HS.; 
treas., Miss Paula Van der Voorde, Ben- 
jamin Franklin H.S.; sec., Rev. Vincent 
Keenan, St. Augustine H.S. Plans were: 
made at the meeting to bring new mem- 
bers into the Chapter. 


The ILLINOIS Chapter officers met 
Saturday, Oct. 29, 1960, at the home of 
Mrs. Ruth Daly in Bloomington, II]. The 
purpose of the meeting was to transact 
chapter business and to plan a program of 
activity for the 1960-61 academic year. 
Present were: James Austin Tyler, Black- 
burn Coll., president; Mrs. Ruth C. 
Adams, Gibson City H.S., vice-president; 
William Raymond Turner, Galesburg 
Community H.S., recording  secretary- 
treasurer; and Mrs. Daly, corresponding 
secretary. 


The INDIANA Chapter held its fall 
meeting on Friday, Oct. 18, 1960, in the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club. Following the 
minutes of the spring meeting and the 
treasurer’s report which showed a 1960 
paid membership of 119 and a treasury 
balance of $246.70, Henry Maxwell of 
Wabash Coll., Crawfordsville, reported on 
state participation in the National Spanish 
Contest and announced that Richard El- 
liot of John Adams H.S., South Bend, who 
was the second year winner in Indiana, 
also placed first at the national level. The 
chapter voted to continue its grant of fifty 
dollars for contest expenses and prizes and 
to ask Mr. Maxwell to continue his work 
as state director of the contest. Dr. L. H. 
Turk discussed the national membership 
and announced the annual meeting to be 
held this year in San Diego on December 
29 and 30. Miss Edith Allen was named 
the official chapter delegate. Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Thumma of Howe HS., In- 
dianapolis, reported on her summer study 
in Colombia under a federal grant, and 
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Miss Frances Stout, Crispus Attucks H.S., 
also in Indianapolis, spoke briefly on her 
experiences in a second year NDEA in- 
stitute in Puerto Rico. Principal speaker 
was Dr. Agustin Tamayo Vargas, former- 
ly Director of Special Studies at the Univ. 
of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, and now 
visiting professor at Indiana Univ. His 
topic was “Cesar Vallejo, poeta de angus- 
tia.” Dr. Tamayo Vargas’ scholarly dis- 
cussion of Vallejo’s verse and his reading 
of selected poems provided a valuable and 
pleasant experience for his listeners. Of- 
ficers for 1961 are: Pres., Dr. James Cas- 
tafieda, Hanover Coll., Madison; Vice- 
Pres., Miss Leonila Badger, Bosse H.S.. 
Evansville; and Sec.-Treas., Miss Edith 
Allen, Arsenal Technical H.S., Indiana- 
polis. The spring meeting will be held on 
April 22, 1961, in Terre Haute, with In- 
diana State Teachers Coll. at the host 


school. 


The regular fall meeting of the IOWA 
Chapter took place in the Morehouse Dor- 
mitory, Drake Univ. on Nov. 4, 1960. 
Approximately 30 members attended. Of- 
ficers were elected for the current year: 
Saul Sibirsky, Pres.; A. P. Diaz, Vice-pres.; 
W. James LeBlanc, Sec-Treas.; Mrs. Mary 
Ingels, Corr-Sec. The following appoint- 
ments were made: Miss Jeanne Platt, 
Chrm., Committee for Certification and 
Requirements; Miss Marie Hartmann, 
Chrm., Committee on Placement and 
Achievement Tests; Mr. Harry S. Gilles- 
pie, Chrm., National Spanish Contests. 


The officers for the year 1960-61 of the 
KENTUCKY Chapter are: Pres. Dr. 
Emma Moon Holdren, Centre Coll.; Sec- 
Leticia S. Taylor, Sue Bennett 


The fall meeting of the LLANO 
ESTACADO Chapter was held Oct. 16, 
1960, in Amarillo, Texas, in the home 
of Mrs. J. B. Lowe. With Dr. Harley D. 
Oberhelman presiding, the club discussed 
the National Spanish Contests and decided 
to have two testing centers next year, one 
at Texas Technological Coll. with Mrs. 


S. E. Ayres as chairman, and the other at 


West Texas State Coll. with Mrs. J. B. 
Lowe as chairman. The chapter also de- 
cided to give AATSP medals to winners 
in the contests. After two musical numbers 
Miss Genelle Wilhite and Mrs. G. B. 
Johnson gave reports on the language in- 
stitutes they attended last summer at the 
Univ. of Colorado and the Univ. of Texas. 
The main speaker of the evening was Dr. 
John C. Dowling, who told of domestic 
roblems encountered in living in Madrid 
Lose year. The invitation to have the annual 
Fiesta at Post, Texas, next year was ac- 
cepted. 


E] Capitulo de LONG ISLAND espera 
realizar tas siguientes actividades durante 
el afio presente: 1. Un comité se halla 
preparando todo lo referente a la placa 
Haymaker, que se concede de manera 
honorifica sin titulo de propiedad, a la 
High School que més se destaca por el 
interés y cultivo de todo lo concerniente 
a la cultura Ibero-Americana. La High 
School que, en el transcurso de diez afios, 
recibe el honor de ser custodio de la Placa 
por tres afios, pasa a ser propietario per- 
manente de ella. 2. Recientemente se ha 
creado un comité con el propésito de llevar 
a cabo un estudio de los problemas que 
plantea la falta de unidad de accién en el 
método de la ensefianza del espafiol, y de 
hallar una forma viable que subsane, o 
contribuya a subsanar las deficiencias y 
dificultades que presenta el sistema actual. 
3. Un comité se dedica a preparar todo lo 
relativo a la Fiesta Panamericana que se 
celebra cada afio con participacién de las 
High Schools de Long Island y culmina 
con la concesién de un premio al mejor 
ensayo, obra de un alumno, sobre un tema 
iberoamericano. 

4. Este afio hemos lanzado a la circulacién 
una Hoja Informativa de nuestras activida- 
des locales y otras de interés nacional, gue 
deseamos transformar en una _ revista 
denominada Mensaje, si es econémicamen- 


te posible. 
The annual meeting of the NEBRASKA 


Chapter took place on Saturday, Oct. 1, 
1960, in the auditorium of Fuhr Hall on 
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Carter News 


the campus of Hastings Coll. President Dr. 
Ernst Brehm presided, and approximately 
25 members and visitors were present. The 
first important number on the program 
was a very interesting lecture presented b 
Dr. Eugene Henning of the ore Coll. 
who spoke on “What Is Right in Our Way 
of Teaching Foreign Languages?” A ques- 
tion and answer period followed in which 
various ideas were presented in regard to 
this topic. Dr. David Jones, formerly of 
Cuba, and now a member of the Hastin 
State Hospital staff recounted in Spani 
his experiences in his homeland of Cuba 
before coming to the United States. He 
spoke on the industrial, religious, political, 
social, and general culture of his people. 
Questions and answers in Spanish brought 
out much additional information to en- 
lighten us in regard to this all important 
area and up-to-the-minute topic of the day. 
This was followed by a thought provoking 
“Report on the Foreign Language Insti- 
tute, Boulder, Colorado” which was given 
by Miss Delizia Rindone, Technical HLS., 
Omaha. Test papers were presented by 
Miss Rindone to show the results of this 
rather new method of teaching Spanish 
to high school students. Much discussion 
followed her interesting presentation. After 
luncheon the meeting resumed and at this 
time Dr. Ernst Brehm announced that the 
National Convention was to be held at 
San Diego, Calif., Dec. 28-30, 1960. Since 
Dr. Brehm is now teaching at Creighton 
Univ., it was officially decided to hold the 
next annual meeting in Omaha. All the 
state officers were retained for another year. 
They are: Pres., Dr. Ernst Brehm, Creigh- 
ton Univ.; Vice-pres., Father P. J. Dough- 
erty, Creighton Preparatory; Sec.-Treas., 
Miss Vera Earl, Senior H.S., Hastings; 
Corr.-Sec.. Mrs. Katharine P. Brown, 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. 


The RIO GRANDE Chapter (formerly 
Trans-Pecos) is composed of members who 
live in the extreme western tip of Texas 
and in towns of southern New Mexico 
along the Rio Grande. Meetings are held 
each semester. The fall dinner meeting 
with 53 present was held in Hotel Cortez, 
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El Paso, Texas, Nov. 11. Miss Marie Es- 


mann presided at the business meeting dur- 
ing which the following officers for the 
school year 1960-61 were elected: Pres., 
Mrs. seal Dickson, Bowie H.S., El 
Paso; Vice-pres., Dr. John M. Sharp, Texas 
Western Coll., El Paso; Ass’t. Vice-Pres., 
Mrs. Elisa Del Valle, Technical H.S., El 
Paso; Sec., Mrs. Rosalie Curry, Bassett Jr. 
H.S., El Paso; Treas., Mr. Luis Alarcén, 
Bel Air H.S., Ysleta; Reporter to Hispania, 
Miss Esther R. Brown, Austin H.S., El 
Paso. 

Plans were made to conduct the Nation- 
al Spanish Contests at TWC in April. Miss 
Brown was elected representative to the 
chapter breakfast at the AATSP oe 
in San Diego. The president introduc 
the guests at the head table and the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Jamie Manti- 
Ila, Administrator, Pan American Sanitarv 
Bureau, who is stationed in E] Paso and 
whose territory covers the border states 
of Mexico and the United States from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 
His agency is a branch of the World 
Health Organization and he spoke in the 
Spanish of his native Colombia, which his 
listeners found most interesting. Mr. Man- 
tilla reminded his listeners that diseases 
need no passports, that they go freely 
across borders and must be checked and 
if possible eliminated by cooperation of 
the people on both sides of the border. He 
said that the 1950 census revealed that, 
for the first time in history, the population 
of Latin America has surpassed that of the 
United States and he emphasized the im- 
portance of cooperation between the mem- 
bers of the Organization of American 
States for health reasons. He pointed out 
that, while the Caribbean area, Mexico 
and Central America are greatly influenced 
economically, socially and politically by 
the United States, the rest of Latin 
America is influenced much more by 
Europe. Mr. Mantilla praised language 
teachers for the cultural work they do, 
pointing out that real understanding is 
not possible between peoples where lan- 
guage barriers exist. He deplored the cor- 
ruptions of the Spanish language which he 
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has heard along the U.S.-Mexican border 
and called upon Spanish teachers to step 
up their patriotic work of teaching young 
people of the United States correct Span- 
ish. His address was received by a standing 
ovation from his listeners. It is hoped that 
the next Rio Grande Chapter meeting will 
be a joint one in the spring with the 
Fronteras Chapter of Las Cruces, New 


Mexico. 


EL SOUTHERN ONTARIO Chapter 
celebr6é su primera reunién del presente 
curso escolar el 5 de noviembre en la 
University of Western Ontario, London. 
E] Presidente, Sr. Max Alvarez, catedratico 
de lenguas romdnicas en Waterloo Uni- 
versity College, dijo unas palabras, antes 
de la lectura del acta, relativas a los ser- 
vicios que ofrece nuestra organizacién, pre- 
gunténdose si los miembros de nuestro 
capitulo se sirven de ellos tanto como 
debieran. A continuacién el Professor Kurt 
Levy, de la Universidad de Toronto, pro- 
nuncié una erudita conferencia en_per- 
fecto espafiol bajo el titulo de “Espafia y 
las letras hispanoamericanas del siglo XIX: 
En torno a un proyecto de investigacién 
literaria.” El Sr. Levy ha pasado el ultimo 
verano en Espafia disfrutando una beca del 
Canada Council. 

Para cerrar la reunién, el Sr. C Theodor, 
de Forest Hill Collegiate, Toronto, presenté 
un informe sobre la situacién en que se 
hallan los estudios de espafiol en las 
escuelas secundarias en la zona de Toronto. 
Varios otros profesores de diversas ciudades 
comentaron sobre el papel que juega el 
espafiol en sus escuelas y sobre los medios 
que pudieran emplearse para fomentar el 
interés por la hermosa lengua de 150 mil- 
lones de hispanohablantes. La discusién 
adquirié un cardcter tan interesante que los 
reunidos acordaron continuarla en la 
préxima reunién, en febrero. Es interesante 
mencionar que el Southern Ontario Chap- 
ter publica ahora un pequefio boletin que 
recoge las actividades de nuestro grupo v 
sirve como instrumento de propaganda de 


nuestra Sociedad. 
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The new officers of the VIRGINIA 
Chapter are: Linton Lomas Barrett, Pres.; 
Miss Jacqueline Randlette, Vice-pres.; Miss 
Helen Paye Warriner, Sec.-treas. 


La Junta Directiva del Capitulo de 
WASHINGTON, D.C., consiste de los 
miembros siguientes: Sra. Pilar Saenz, presi- 
denta; Dra. Graciela Nemes, vice-presi- 
denta, Srta. Margaret Drennan, secretaria 
adjunta; Srta. Marie Panico, secretaria; Sra. 
C. A. Neyman, Jr., tesorera. El folleto en 
memoria de la tesorera querida quien 
fallecid en el curso de 1958-59 est4 en 
preparacién, y se distribuir4 durante 1960- 
61. El Capitulo de Washington D.C. 
celebré el dia 19 de noviembre la primera 
reunién del afio académico de 1960-61, 
con una visita interesantisima a la Galeria 
Nacional de Arte, donde, con la ayuda de 
una guia erudita y amable de la Galeria, 
estudiamos pinturas de E] Greco, Murillo, 
Zurbardn, Velazquez, Goya, Picasso y Dali. 
La Galeria Nacional posee un buen surtido 
de las obras de estos y otros pintores 
espafioles. 


Twenty-four Wisconsin high school stu- 
dents, winners in the regional contests held 
at Madison, Menasha, Milwaukee and 
Wausau, participated in the State Span- 
ish Pronunciation Contest. The contest, 
held Thursday, Nov. 3, at the Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee Extension Division, 
is sponsored by the WISCONSIN Chap- 
ter. Miss Lorraine E. Radke, Spanish teach- 
er at Whitefish Bay H.S., was state chair- 
man of the event. Judges for the contest 
were Luis Soto, Peru; Leonor Andrade, 
Mount Mary Coll.; Henry Hoge, Univ. of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Participants were 
judged on the basis of pronunciation and 
intonation in the reading of a Spanish 
paragraph. Second year and advanced stu- 
dents also were judged on the interpreta- 
tion of Spanish poems, memorized for the 
contest. First place winners in each division 
were awarded the association medals; 
second and third place winners were 


awarded ribbons. 
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REVIEWS 


Conducted by Irvine P. 


Modern Spanish. A Project of the Modern 
Language Association. New York and 
Burlingame, Calif.: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1960. xiv + 496 pp., with 7 
in. 334% rpm record. $6.95. 


Probably no text has ever been so well 
known to the profession before it appear- 
ed as has Modern Spanish. It was produced 
by a six man working committee, coordinat- 
ed by Prof. Dwight L. Bolinger, with the 
pec Bal of many other leaders in the 
field, under the sponsorship of the MLA, 
and made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. It is possibly the 
most important publishing event in the his- 
tory of our caallealah, at least in the past 
century. 

Despite this importance—or perhaps be- 
cause of it—there are reasons for consider- 
ing this review either superfluous or pre- 
mature, and your reviewer is acutely con- 
scious of them. At the very best it must 
be considered only tentative. More valid 
reviews should appear later, from the pens 
of teachers who have used the book. 

This is one of perhaps not more than 
five or six elementary Seenieh grammars 
which are not virtual paraphrases of each 
other. It is “different.” It is a linguist’s 
book. It turns its back completely on the 
tradition in which “we wanted students to 
know morphology, and we rewarded them 
for reciting paradigms; we wanted them 
to learn the lexicon and rewarded them 
for learning vocabulary lists; we alleged 
as our goal the ability to comprehend the 
target language without recourse to Eng- 
lish, and we rewarded them for memorizing 
a translation . . . To show they knew 
syntax they were asked to recite rules or 
were asked to analyze the meaning of a 
passage in metaphysical terms. And when 
it came to phonology, they were either 
compa upon their accent or told 
sympathetically that apparently they just 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 


didn’t have ‘an ear’” (from Waldo Sweet's 
editorial in Language Learning, 1959, Vol. 
1x, nos. 1 and 2). It will take an unre- 
generate but resourceful teacher indeed to 
teach from this text and still commit the 
sins listed by Sweet. 

Modern Spanish is aimed at a specific 
audience. It is a college text, for courses 
having thirty weeks of classes and takin 
at least ten hours per week Cinclusive of 
class, laboratory and preparation) of the 
student’s time. 

There are thirty “Units.” The first is a 
presentation of pronunciation. 

nits Two through Twenty-four consist 
of (1) a dialog about 250 words long; (2) 
several sections of grammatical explana- 
tion and drills; and (3) reading selections. 
Each unit has readings of some 150 to 350 
words based on materials of earlier dialogs. 
Units Ten through Twenty-four have ad- 
ditional readings about twice as long, on 
a variety of cabo topics. Units Twenty- 
five through Thirty, Finally, are devoted 
exclusively to readings. 


Perhaps the most impressive contribu- 
tion of this book is the drills. They are not 
the usual exercises which seem to say to 
the student, “See if you can figure out 
how this would be said.” The student of 
Modern Spanish will always know exactly 
what he is to practice, and he will be led 
to do it correctly countless times, so that 
he will indeed build habit patterns. There 
is no space here to describe the drills in 
detail, but it may be said that they are 
plentiful, they are lively, they are designed 
to be done orally (though writing and 
reading are by no means neglected in the 
book), and they call for responses in the 
form of full utterances. They seem to me 
as nearly ideal as any drills I can imagine. 

Separately available at very low cost 
are remarkably complete recordings, in- 
cluding all the dialogs and drills, spoken 
by a variety of native Spanish-American 
speakers, recorded expertly with proper 
spacing for student use. ss 

The treatment of the cultural content 
can serve as a model for all language text 
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books. There is a wealth of material, in- 
troduced as it should be, as me directly 
out of the presentation of the language. 
The student cannot escape appreciating 
the fact that a language is a mold for 
thought, a record of experiences and of 
experience expectations, and an expression 
of a total way of living, and that it is 
impossible to understand the one without 
the other. 


With all its virtues, however, I predict 
difficulty for this text—though I should 
hate to add to the difficulty. There is space 
for only very brief mention of reasons for 
this prediction, and consequently — may 
seem more dogmatic than is intended. 


First: how many colleges have thirty full 
weeks of classes, and can count on a mini- 
mum of ten hours’ work per week from the 
students? Second: it seems to me unlikely 
that the book could be mastered in any- 
thing like the 300 hours prescribed, as it 
seems unlikely that any one of the units 
could be mastered in one week of ten 
hours study. To illustrate: Unit Eight, 
chosen at random, but typical, is sixteen 
double-column pages 7/2” by 102”; it 
contains a 200 word dialog of 22 speeches, 
to be momorized verbatim at the outset, a 
number of cultural notes, and the usual 
readings, plus sections on the following 
grammatical points: infinitive after prepo- 
sitions, infinitive after verb+-que, the -ndo 
form, and the present progressive, the 
position of unstressed object pronouns, and 
the cardinal numerals above ten. Is this 
not a recipe for indigestion if gulped down 
in ten hours, no matter how admirable 


the drills? 


The concept of memorizing the dialog 
has been lengthily described and fervidly 
defended in articles, in the “Introduction” 
to the text and in the “Instructor’s Man- 
ual.” I still find the idea of memorizing as 
much as 250 words in a language one 
does not know as a preliminary step to the 
study and drill of large chunks of grammar 
each week too painful to contemplate. 

Unit One is a quite respectable intro- 
duction to articulatory phonetics which 
might will be mastered in a few weeks by 


one who already knew Spanish. It seems 
more doubtful that a beginning student 
could do it in a week. 


In general, the phonetic material is so 
full that it Bond 2 invites criticism of 
some details. For example, the authors 
stand against traditional and contemporary 
authorities, against theoretical considera- 
tions and against the evidence of the re- 
cording that comes with the text in pre- 
scribing multiple [R] as the normal pro- 
nunciation of preconsonantal r, and in say- 
ing that the sn “invita a entrar” gen- 
erates the syllable [taen] instead of the 
syllable [taen]. The description of the 
sound on 8 says, among other 
things, that it is a “voiced palatal affricate” 
— mine), and other things that 
are bizarre enough to make it difficult to 
tell what sound can be meant. Elsewhere 
in the book, however, the phonetic des- 
criptions of Il make sense. As for the ve 
hel; ful intonation curves given for all 
aidan through Unit Ten, the three-tone 
y sap seems to me to be far less adequate 
than the five-tone system used by Navarro; 
and on the other hand these intonation 
curves seem to reflect all the situational 
variations instead of being stylized in order 
to bring out some of the fea grammatical 
patterns which I feel would have been 
more useful. Similarly, the information on 
accent is unusually complete; but some 
may wonder why so many inherently un- 
accented words are given accents, and in- 
herently accented words written without 
any, in the transcriptions. 

The publishers have, on the whole, made 
a very attractive book, despite its large 
bulk. 

Given ideal conditions for using Modern 
Spanish, I am convinced that a student 
would probably learn from it more ef- 
ficiently than from any other Spanish 
text ever published. But it seems likely 
that these conditions include about double 
the amount of time and _ course-credit 
specified by the authors. I earnestly hope 
that more and more of us may achieve 
such conditions. I also hope that by next 
summer reports will prove that my judg- 
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ment is wrong, and that one normal college 
year is sufficient. 


Clark Univ. J. Ricrarp Rep 


ANDERSON ENRIQUE and FLonrir, 
Eucenio, Literatura hispanoamericana. 
Antologia e introduccién histérica. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1960. 
xii+780 pp. Cloth. $9. 


This is the second major anthology of 
Svanish American literature to have been 
ublished in the U.S. for use in our col- 
fess and universities. The first, edited b 
E. Herman Hespelt and others in 1946, 
was until now the only text of its kind 
available, and it served its purpose long 
and well. But the Anderson Imbert-Florit 
Antologia is superior to it on almost every 
count and will be heartily welcomed by 
every instructor and student in the field. 
Indeed, as soon as Prof. Anderson Imbert’s 
third, revised edition of his Historia de la 
literatura hispanoamericana (scheduled to 
be issued in two volumes in Jan. 1961 
by the Fondo de Cultura Econémica) is 
again in print, we will have two very fine, 
complementary works which will be a boon 
to all who are interested in Hispanic 
American culture. 

Handsomely presented, sturdily bound, 
and remarkably free of errata, this large 
volume of almost 800 double-column pages 
is intended to be “un repertorio de litera- 
tura” which in addition to being prepared 
especially for American students, “también 
ha de ser util en los pafses de lengua 
espafiola.” It achieves both goals admirably, 
except that its cost would seem rather steep 
for the Spanish-speaking market unless 
the publishers intend to make some reduc- 
tion in price in that area. 

In the “Prefacio” the editors state that 
they have attempted to maintain the high- 
est literary quality possible in their selec- 
tions while keeping in mind the gogic 
character or purpose of the book. In my 
opinion, they have met both of these re- 

uirements to a remarkable degree, for 
almost all the writing in the volume is of 
— quality and, at the same time, 
it lends itself to interesting exposition and 


lively discussion in class. 

Much careful planning has gone into 
the composition of the anthology, and its 
content is based on a chronological order, 
beginning with a few brief pages on and 
selections from pre-Conquest Indian litera- 
ture, followed by extracts from Columbus’ 
Diario, and finally ending with a short 
appendix devoted to the production of the 
youngest generation of writers—those born 
since 1915. Four and a half centuries of 
literature thus pass in review in eleven 
partes, each devoted to a period, which, in 
turn, is centered around its most notable 
authors. Each of these divisions, and each 
writer whose work is included in the an- 
thology, is preceded by critical character- 
ization ranging from a few lines to several 

es. These critical comments serve very 
well to sketch in the socio-economic, politi- 
cal, and historical background the 
period, and writers concerned and they 
are taken from Anderson Imbert’s Historia. 
Thus the student will not run the risk of 
having to read excerpts in isolation, but 
will always be aware of the relationship 
of the selection to the times in which it 
was written as well as cognizant of the af- 
finities among and differences between the 
various generations of writers. 


All the Spanish American nations are 
represented in the volume, all periods and 
literary trends, but not all genres nor all 
important authors. Indicative of the scope 
of the anthology is the index of names and 
titles, including approximately 1550 en- 
tries. Poetry, han stories, essays, and 
crénicas have all been included; not so 
the novel and the drama, for obvious lack 
of space. In order to remedy this deficiency 
somewhat, the editors have printed in the 
book’s final pages a list of Hispanic Amer- 
ica’s most notable novels and dramas, and 
suggest that the instructor assign some of 
these works as supplementary reading. 
This latter practice, it strikes me, would 
be especially suited to graduate seminars. 
On the whole, and considering the editors’ 
sound criteria, little quarrel can be found 
with the galaxy of writers (151) whose 
work is sampled in the anthology. The 
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Juana, Bello, Sarmiento, José Hernandez, 
well-known favorites (Inca Garcilaso, Sor 
Marti, Dario, etc.) are amply represented; 
there are pages from ok. authors whose 
works have not been easily accessible; and 
there are also selections from men whose 
reputations date from the most recent 
decades. 

One minor reparo might be men- 
tioned by this reviewer: some students of 
Spanish American literature will feel that 
writers who deal with the contemporary 
social and economic problems of their 
countries (Maridtegui and Haya de la 
Torre, for example), or those who cultivate 
literary anti-Americanism (Ugarte, Blanco- 
Fombona, etc.), should have been better 
represented in the volume. But, consider- 
ing the strong interest of both editors in 
esthetic, creative, rather than “social” 
literature, this reparo might will have been 
expected. After all, an anthology is like a 
garden, and not every guest agrees com- 
pletely with the types of flowers Cor even 
their colors) which the owner finds so 
pleasing to himself. 

The Anderson Imbert-Florit Antologia 


will be standard equipment in courses in 


Spanish American literature for years to _ 


come, and it will be recalled with pleasure 
and gratitude for an even longer period. 


Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 
Univ. of Connecticut 


Parrison, Water T., College Spanish- 
A New Departure. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. xii+-267 pp. 


This book, which is advertised as “based 
on the recommendations of the M.L.A. 
Textbook Committee,” evidently made use 
of the Statement of Recommendations is- 
sued by the MLA Conference on Criteria 
for a College Textbook in Beginning Span- 
ish, published in Hispania (xxxix, 1956, 
342-344) and elsewhere. The work of the 
Conference and its recommendations sub- 
sequently led to the preparation and pub- 
lication of the College Commons Manual 
titled Modern Spanish CHarcourt Brace, 
1960). As one of the participants in the 
conference that brought in the recommen- 


dations, and also as a member of the 
Working Committee for Modern Spanish, 
I am asi to welcome College Spanish 
as, indeed, “a new departure.” 

In contrast to many other textbooks on 
the market, this one has felt the impact of 
linguistic science. Its principal features 
may be summarized as follows: a treatment 
of pronunciation spread over nine of the 
thirty lessons; model sentences to be mem- 
orized, which provide the basis for pattern 
drills; an inductive presentation of gram- 
mar; reading selections with questions in 
Spanish to test comprehension; essays in 
English dealing with various aspects of 
language; an unorthodox order of pre- 
sentation of grammatical topics. 

I would commend ents the careful 
and detailed treatment of pronunciation, 
which does not overlook such important 
matters as juncture and intonation; the 
use of substitution drills designed to pro- 
vide some pattern practice; the effort to 
present cong inductively; and the es- 
says in English, totalling some fifty pages 
of reading matter, and dealing with a 
variety of linguistic topics (e.g., Spoken 
and Written Language; Sounds and Their 
Production; Meaning and Metaphor; Word 
Origins; Arabic Words in Spanish; The 
Force of Analogy; Spanish in America; 
The Romance Languages). 

My principal criticism of this book is 
that, having gone as far as it did, it did 
not go further. The fine treatment of 
pronunciation is weakened by the lack of 
good phonetic and cmuadle phonemic 
drills systematically organized around 
specific points (there are long lists of 
words at the end of several chapters for 
pronunciation practice). The treatment of 
intonation would have been rendered 
more useful with drill sentences contrasting 
English and Spanish intonation contours. 
The pattern drills are of insufficient 
variety to keep student interest alive, and 
of insufficient number to develop auto- 
matic response. The “new departure” has 
remnants of traditional t exercises, €.g., 
mixed English and Spanish sentences 
(Tenemos una leccién new y debemos 
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estudiar it) and manipulation of individual 
verb forms (Cambie usted los verbos 
siguientes a la primera persona del singu- 
lar). The memorization of detached model 
sentences as the basis for pattern drills is, 
I think, less effective than the memoriza- 
tion of an interesting dialog, with its con- 
textually related sentences. The inductive 
presentation of grammar contains generali- 
zations of the pattern which are sometimes 
thin, disproportionately so in comparison 
with the length of the linguistic essays. 
Common grammatical topics are introduced 
too late in the book (e.g., stem-changing 
verbs are first introduced in Lesson 20, 
the ser-estar contrast in Lesson 21, the 
preterit tense in Lesson 22, and the use 
of two object pronouns with a verb in Les- 
son 29). The linguistic essays contain 
much sound and interesting material, to be 
sure, but I should not be inclined to ac- 
cept the author’s advice that they be dis- 
cussed in class. 


It should be emphasized that this is not 
just another elementary Spanish textbook. 
It is clearly on the right track, and the 
criticisms made here are merely intended 
to show how, in the reviewer's opinion, a 


good book might have been better. 
Oberlin College Norman P. Sacks 


Kany, Cuartes E., American-Spanish 
Semantics. Berkeley: Univ. of California 


Press, 1960, viii+-352 pp. $6.50. 


This third member of the Kany trilo 
(cf. American-Spanish Syntax, 1945; 
American-Spanish Euphemisms, 1960) is 
an excellent analysis of the semantic 
divergencies that characterize the Spanish 
of America, with its vast and picturesque 
inventiveness within the framework of 
Southern Spanish of the Colonial Period; 
with its wealth of earthy as well as nautical 
expressions, and its reference to local con- 
ditions in terms of indigenous concepts in 
a Spanish frame of reference. 

While heeding the psychological ap- 
proach of Gustaf Stern (Meaning and 
Change of Meaning, 1931), but as 
principally the program of Stephen UIl- 
mann (The Principles of Semantics, 2nd 
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ed., 1958), Professor Kany 
rather clearly defined and outlined com- 
pilation of the changes (from Peninsular 
standards) that have occurred on the 
Spanish-American scene, using as guides 
two main motivating forces or circum- 
stances: linguistic conservatism and lin- 
guistic innovation, and giving much more 
attention and space to the latter trend. 

The use of an old name for a new 
referent is the category of linguistic con- 
servatism that Kany calls substitution. Its 
elements are usually created by changing 
aspects of civilization and environment 
that preserve terms for new or strange 
conditions. Seafaring words such as flota 
or embarcar come to mean bus lines and 
taking the train; and the invierno of 
Central America is not frio, it is copioso! 

The changes due to linguistic innovation 
are considered as transfers: transfer of 
of names, transfer of meanings, and com- 
posite transfers. These ale are ap- 
parently effected through similarity or 
through contiguity. Thus, words are trans- 
ferred from one setting to another through 
a similarity of sense (by nomination, 
jicara for bald head: metaphorical ap- 
plication, caiman for lazy; combinative an- 
alogy, esquinazo, serenade) or through con- 
tiguity of sense and a process of permuta- 
tion: cacho, for dice-box. And by the same 
token, meanings are transferred through 
similarity that is induced by dephonemiza- 
tion (coser, cocer; hoya, olla) and other 
phonic interference and confusion, or by 
various forms of shortening: apocope, 
aphaeresis, syncope, etc. Many of the com- 
posite transfers turn out to be extensions: 
china (in Guatemala); gallego Cin Cuba); 
tocayo (in Mexico); volcan de Cin El Salva- 
dor). 

To the present reviewer the real impor- 
tance of this book lies in its veritable 
thesaurus of Spanish-American usage and 
inflection (nominal formation, for in- 
stance), and in its precise indication of 
regional variations. Extensive sections are 
devoted to slang and humorous expressions 
and to the amusing popular gentilicios that 
are so prevalent, especially in Central 
America. The everpresent compounds such 
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as chupatomates and cagatintas serve as 
examples of the picturesque transfer so 
typical of Spanish; by synaethesia hablan 
rd and the huachos and cuates change 
from persons to things; fierros, jipijapas and 
piscos are not what they once were, and 
the restrictions of composite transfer pro- 
duce café negro and pan de trigo by rhy- 
thmic combination al tiro liro to the man 
de rumbo y cumbo. 


Although the organization of semantic 
material must be very difficult, one might 
wish that the Contents were more in line 
with the Ullmann plan which is described 
in the Introduction, with its logical ap- 
proach to the problem as a whole. And al- 
though one does not find a few such favor- 
ites as chusco, so popular in Bogotd4, and 
while there is some overlapping, it is a 
pleasure to welcome a book that will enjoy 
a wn deal of reading, not only in the 
author’s native country, but in Spanish 
America. 


Univ. of Rochester D. Lincotn CaNnFieLp 


Yates, Donan A. and, Darsor, Joun B., 
Imaginacién y fantasia, cuentos de las 
Américas. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1960. viii + 142 pp. + Vo- 
cabulario. $2.80. 


This text contains twelve short stories of 
“imaginative fiction” by Jorge Luis Borges 
(2), Enrique Anderson-Imbert, Horacio 
Quiroga, W. I. Eisen, Amado Nervo, Ri- 
cardo Palma, Carlos Luis Fallas, Vicente 
Riva Palacio, Roberto Arlt, Juan José Ar- 
reola and Alfonso Ferrari Amores. These 
exceptionally interesting stories should ap- 
peal to young readers of today as there is 
something for every taste from fairy tale 
through detective stories to modern science 
fiction, even the very effective threat of 
doomsday described in Arlt’s “La luna 
roja.” Except for three (El alacraén de fray 
Gomez” in Torres-Rioseco’s, Antologia, 
among other places, “E] buen ejemplo” in 
Bodsworth and James’ Cuentos modernos 
espanoles e hispanoamericanos, and “El 
brujo postergado,” a rewriting of ‘a story 
by Don Juan Manuel) all the stories are 


appearing in a textbook for the first time. 
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They are arranged more or less in order of 
difficulty and, except for “La duefia de la 
guitarra etc.,” contain only a small num- 
ber of “americanismos,” since they are writ- 
ten “in standard Spanish prose.” 

Each story is preceded by a short sketch 
of the author and followed by three or 
four sets of well-planned exercises: “Cues- 
tionario” (more carefully worded than the 
average set of perfunctory questions); 
twenty short sentences to be translated into 
Spanish, using idioms taken from the text 
and supplied to provide quick and fool- 
proof > se a further list of ten idio- 
matic expressions to be inserted into the 
proper Spanish sentence. An additional 
exercise on cognates, diminutives, etc. is 
given occasionally These exercises could 

rovide very useful drill in vocabulary- 
building so necessary at this level of in- 
struction. The editors do not suggest when 
the text might be used, but it seems to be 
fitted for the end of the second semester 
or the beginning of the third. 

The vocabulary appears to be adequate 
although not complete, obvious cognates 
being omitted as well as articles, pronouns, 
etc., all of which should be recognized by 
the student at this stage. There are many 
helpful footnotes which explain textual 
difficulties. 


The editors mention that supplementary 
= are available for use in the language 


laboratory: (1) reading of the stories, (2) 
cuestionarios with appropriate answers, (3) 
aural-comprehension tests and drills on the 
idioms, (4) pattern drills, (5) two entirely 
new stories not contained in the text with 
an extra vocabulary for these two tales 
rinted at the end of the regular “Vocabu- 
ario.” If the tapes, which this reviewer 
has not heard, have been prepared with 
the same care as the text itself, which 
seems likely, they should prove a valuable 
addition to it. 


Attractively bound and printed with no 
obvious misprints, and with well chosen, 
carefully edited stories, this new text is a 
credit to its editors. 


Univ. of Toronto Evetyn Rucc 
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Evans, P. G., An Elementary Spanish 
Reader. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1960 x + 242 pp. $3.75. 


This is a specialized type of reader: 
some teachers will undoubtedly welcome 
it with open arms, while others will not 
even consider the possibility of using it. 
One’s reaction will depend mainly on the 
type of grammar which this text is used 
with: if the basic book is a large-scale 
peers with cultural material, such as 

1 camino real or El espaol al dia, then 
there would be too much repetition. A 
straight-forward grammar might very nice- 
ly be complemented by the use of this 
reader. 


An Elementary Spanish Reader is di- 
vided into three parts. In the first two the 
present tense is used exclusively. The 
‘Primera Parte” deals with topics related 
to everyday life such as the home, the 
school, and similar subjects. The “Segunda 
Parte” offers material of a cultural nature 
concerning Spanish-speaking countries. 
The “Tercera Parte” involves all the tenses 
of the indicative mood and contains two 
different s of reading selections. One 
lends itself to memory work and intensive 
study while the other is intended for rapid 
reading—for content rather than transla- 
tion. The subjunctive mood, except for 
formal commands, does not appear. In 
the rear of the book is a group of exer- 
cises which could be used for preparing 
laboratory tapes, or for further classroom 
drill on the individual selections. 


A “Preliminary Lesson” goes into pro- 
nunciation and contains numerous dicta- 
tion exercises based on the reading selec- 
tions: these can be used at the beginning, 
or can be incorporated into the daily les- 
sons as the corresponding passages are cov- 
ered. Each regular lesson starts off with a 
section called “Aids,” which explain cer- 
tain grammar points that the reading it- 
self will utilize. Following each reading 
selection there is an unusually large num- 
ber of varied exercises on the text: question- 
naires, grammatical discussions, true and 
false statements, fill-ins, vocabulary defi- 
nitions, etc. 
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The author's reasoning in developing 
this type of text is three-fold: practice in 
reading, in maintaining the link-up be- 
tween reading and grammar, and in pro- 
viding material for oral drill. The exercises 
in general are very well constructed and 
show evidence of a good deal of imagina- 
tion. Depending on the use to which the 
book is put, these exercises lend themselves 
to a wide variety of approach, and need not 
all be used with each selection. This will 
enable the teacher to avoid the monotony 
of always handling the reading in the same 
manner. 

However, if the teacher who is looking 
for a text wants primarily a reader, and is 
able to devise his own questions as he goes 
along, he may find that this book has very 
little actual reading compared to the num- 
ber of pages it contains. The exercises, as 
I have mentioned, are good, the grammar 
aids are fine, but one can obviously com- 
= that it is expensive to buy a rather 
arge reader which repeats material (gram- 
mar, pronunciation, etc) already covered in 
another text. Of course some of the gram- 
matical points used in the various reading 
selections may not have already been touch- 
ed upon at that point in the grammar text, 
this being a difficulty often encountered in 
elementary readers which this text would 
enable the student to avoid. I would esti- 
mate there are about fifty-seven pages of 
actual reading here. 

To sum up: a well constructed book 
which will be of especially great help to 
new teachers who need suggestions on 
how to get the most out of a reading se- 
lection, a which, for experienced teach- 
ers, may contain too much extraneous ma- 
terial; passages in the “Primera Parte” and 
“Segunda Parte” which cover classroom 
and cultural subjects that either may al- 
ready be included in the class’s grammar 
book, or may be considered as not suf- 
ficiently interesting to provide the incen- 
tive which should make a student look for- 
ward to his reading. A new approach, a 
different text which would well warrant 
investigation, within the limitations men- 
tioned above. 

The Choate School. T. CusHmMan 
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Brooks, Netson, Language and Language 
Learning. New York and Burlingame: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960 
xiii + 238 pp. $3.50. 


Prof. Brooks is a vigorous and stimulat- 
ing person, and it is not surprising that 
; these same qualities are abundantly present 
in his book. As the title suggests, the book 
covers a very broad subject, presenting the 
main stream and several of the tributaries, 
of language pedagogy. This is a large 
order for 238 pages, and perhaps one justi- 
fied criticism of the book is that it runs 
broader than it does deep. 

The book has many admirable features. 
On a well considered basis of language 
theory Prof. Brooks discusses objectives, 
ly and methods. He correctly de- 
scribes language as a phenomenon of sound 
(rather than writing), clearly marks the 
dichotomy of “facts and skills”, and demon- 
strates conclusively the role of the teacher 
as a model and a guide. He recognizes the 
need students have for proper orientation 
and for extensive practice, the advantages 
of analogy (rather than analysis) in ex- 
tending patterns, the pervasive importance 
of context and situational authenticity Cin- 
cluding appropriate cultural setting), and 
the potential value of a properly correlated 
laboratory course. He has intelligently dis- 
cussed some of the pressing problems that 
teachers must face, such as the need for 
performance ability in the target language, 
for articulation and continuity, and for 
better testing and orientation toward test- 
ing. Serious teachers should especially ap- 

reciate his declaration of roe rity A 
ee the textbook publishers, whose domi- 
nation has been as unintelligent as it has 
complete. 


The book can be criticized for its failure 
to distinguish different approaches to lan- 
guage learning for different age groups, be- 
yond mere mention that these differences 
exist. Several times procedures are describ- 
ed which are quite appropriate for pre- 
puberty level students, but which would be 
much less effective for adult learners. Age 
difference is a vitally important factor in 


determining pedagogical approach. Mere 


imitation or minimal guidance is adequate 
for children; but older students generally 
respond better to practical applications of 
elementary comparative analysis (descrip- 
tion of sounds, pattern conflicts, etc.) 

One must agree with Prof. Brooks’ de- 
scription of a first-second language relation- 
ship as compound (the second as an ex- 
tension of the first language) or as coordi- 
nate (the second language as a completely 
independent system), and with the desir- 
ability of the latter. As he points out, 
achieving a truly coordinate relationship 
is very difficult and quite rare. One must 
agree that translation is probably the most 
abused of traditional classroom procedures. 
But his phobia toward translation is prob- 
ably an extreme expression of a basically 
correct principle. It has the same weakness 
as the “direct method” approach, namely, 
that the best way to avoid first-language in- 
fluence is to ignore it. The statements that 
students will not be harmed by learning 
paradigms (p. 48), but will be irremedi- 
ably cate by translation or use of 
their native language, are difficult to re- 
concile. 

Again the age level of the student is 
crucial. In general the older the student, 
the more impossible it is to ignore his pre- 
vious linguistic experience. The associations 
of translation are hopelessly unavoidable 
for most older students, whether made by 
the classroom or by inference on the part 
of the student. 


The assertion that there are “no cognates 
gn 


for the ear, . . . no cognates in meaning” 
(p. 204) is precise descriptively, but is an 
overstatement when applied pedagogically, 
as anyone knows who has compared the 
learning burden of languages with and 
without cognates or cognate loan words. 
There is unquestionably a significant trans- 
fer. Prof. Brooks’ makes other statements 
that are valid within, but dubious beyond, 
an Indo-European frame of reference, such 
as his grammar circle Cp. 216) and defi- 
nitions like “Thing ot , easily recogniz- 
ed as nouns, are inseparably connected 
with matters of number, gender, and arti- 
cle” (pp. 51-52). 
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Prof Brooks feels the need for a new 
term for language teaching and proposes 
languistics. This would produce a new 
minimal pair, linguistics/languistics, that 
would be quite as objectionable as oral/ 
aural, and for the same reason. An alter- 
nate designation which has already gained 
consideracle acceptance, applied linguistics, 
has the advantage of being descriptive, 
meaningful, and familiar. 

One inconsistency that might trouble 
the careful reader is the advice to teachers 
to discard present inadequate textbooks 
and devise their own materials (p. 137), 
but that adequate materials can no longer 
be prepared by individual authors and 
their publishers, since the work of pro- 
duction has become so specialized Cp. 145). 
Teachers can hardly expect to succeed 
where experienced writers have failed. 

This is a book that deserves to be read 
by the profession. It contains many useful 
insights into methods, materials, and pro- 
cedures. Many of the statements which 
possibly appear extreme or at least blunt 
now will probably not seem so in ten years. 
Prof. Brooks recognizes shortcomings, but 
he also offers some positive and well con- 
sidered suggestions for overcoming them, 
based on his own successful experience. 


J. Donatp Bowen 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


Stack, Epwarp M. The Language Lab- 
oratory and Modern Language Teach- 
ing. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1960. 149 pp. $3.95. 


Those who find themselves faced with 
the problems involved in the installation 
of a language laboratory may discover that 
along with legitimate problems there will 
be a host of others, many created by in- 
terests that by and large have nothing at 
all to do with language pedagogy. Stack’s 
work is a no-nonsense approach to the sub- 
ject of supplementing classroom work with 
electronic aids. It is an excellent resume 
of knowledge the FL field has gained 
through experiment during the past twenty 
years. The laboratory is for Stack a device 
which enhances the value of well-ordered 
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classroom procedures. His devices for drill- 
ing and testing are by no means new; they 
are somewhat different in that they uni- 
formly reflect careful structural analysis. 
Various sections of the book discuss the 
nature of language and its relationship to 
pedagogical form; the planning, installa- 
tion, maintenance and administration of 
the laboratory; the relationship of the lab- 
oratory; the relationship of the laboratory 
to classroom activity. Drills and _ tests 
for all linguistic skills, graphic as well 
as oral-aural, receive careful treatment. 
Happily, Stack does not beg the question 
of the skill to be emphasized; if a language 
is to be studied at all it is to be studied 
thoroughly. Exercises strive to but do not 
always succeed in avoiding translation; in- 
directly these devices demonstrate fairly 
well that a direct method need not limit 
itself to oral-aural skills. There is restraint 
in the use of jargon that has grown up 
about the laboratory. 


The faults of the book are few; they 
are so minor as to be easily remedied by 
anyone using the book as a text. 

Much criticism of the direct method 
could be avoided by simple demonstrations 
in the sample exercises that uninterrupted 
use of the target language is possible from 
the outset of instruction, that direct corre- 
lation between non-linguistic items and 
words other than prepositions and concrete 
nouns, while complicated, may be achiev- 
ed in the classroom. 


The validity of using conversational 
techniques for testing might be better 
demonstrated were there more discussion 
of predictability of utterance sequence at 
upper linguistic levels. 

The author, and for that matter the FL 
teacher, may as well admit that the use of 
“objective” techniques to measure active 
mastery of the language is a dismal failure. 
Given present knowledge, it is impossible 
to avoid an intolerable loss or initiative 
when such devices are used to test ability — 
to furnish correct form and content. Com- 
pensations workable in testing situations 
where only content is involved are appar- 
ently not transferrable to those where form 
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Brooks, Netson, Language and Language 
Learning. New York and Burlingame: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960 
xiii + 238 pp. $3.50. 


Prof. Brooks is a vigorous and stimulat- 
ing person, and it is not surprising that 
these same qualities are abundantly present 
in his book. As the title suggests, the book 
covers a very broad subject, presenting the 
main stream and several of the tributaries 
of language pedagogy. This is a large 
order for 238 pages, and perhaps one justi- 
fied criticism of the book is that it runs 
broader than it does deep. 

The book has many admirable features. 
On a well considered basis of language 
theory Prof. Brooks discusses objectives, 
philosophy, and methods. He correctly de- 
scribes Seales as a phenomenon of sound 
(rather than writing), clearly marks the 
dichotomy of “facts and skills”, and demon- 
strates conclusively the role of the teacher 
as a model and a guide. He recognizes the 
need students have for proper orientation 
and for extensive practice, the advantages 
of analogy (rather than analysis) in ex- 
tending patterns, the pervasive importance 
of context and situational authenticity Cin- 
cluding appropriate cultural setting), and 
the potential value of a properly correlated 
laboratory course. He has intelli ently dis- 
cussed some of the pressing problems that 
teachers must face, such as the need for 
performance ability in the target language, 
for articulation and continuity, and for 
better testing and orientation toward test- 
ing. Serious teachers should especially ap- 

reciate his declaration of iaiieadiane 
loos the textbook publishers, whose domi- 
nation has been as unintelligent as it has 
complete. 

The book can be criticized for its failure 
to distinguish different approaches to lan- 
guage learning for different age groups, be- 
yond mere mention that these differences 
exist. Several times procedures are describ- 
ed which are quite appropriate for - 
puberty level students, but which would be 
much Le effective for adult learners. Age 
difference is a vitally important factor in 


determining pedagogical approach. Mere 
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imitation or minimal guidance is adequate 
for children; but older students generally 
respond better to practical applications of 
elementary comparative analysis (descrip- 
tion of sounds, pattern conflicts, etc.) 

One must agree with Prof. Brooks’ de- 
scription of a first-second language relation- 
ship as compound (the second as an ex- 
tension of the first language) or as coordi- 
nate (the second language as a completely 
independent system), and with the desir- 
ability of the latter. As he points out, 
achieving a truly coordinate relationship 
is very difficult and quite rare. One must 
a that translation is probably the most 
abused of traditional classroom procedures. 
But his phobia toward translation is prob- 
ably an extreme expression of a basically 
correct principle. yg the same weakness 
as the “direct method” approach, namely, 
that the best way to avoid first-language in- 
fluence is to ignore it. The statements that 
students will not be harmed by learning 
paradigms (p. 48), but will be irremedi- 
ably frustrated by translation or use of 
their native language, are difficult to re- 
concile. 

Again the age level of the student is 
crucial. In general the older the student, 
the more impossible it is to ignore his pre- 
vious linguistic experience. The associations 
of translation are hopelessly unavoidable 
for most older students, whether made by 


the classroom or by inference on the part 
of the student. 


The assertion that there are “no cognates 


for the ear, . . . no cognates in meaning” 
(p. 204) is precise descriptively, but is an 
overstatement when applied pedagogically, 
as anyone knows who has compared the 
learning burden of languages with and 
without cognates or cognate loan words. 
There is unquestionably a significant trans- 
fer. Prof. Brooks’ makes other statements 
that are valid within, but dubious beyond, 
an Indo-European frame of reference, such 
as his grammar circle (p. 216) and defi- 
nitions like “Thing sn easily recogniz- 
ed as nouns, are inseparably connected 
with matters of number, gender, and arti- 
cle” (pp. 51-52). 
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feels need a new 
term for language teaching and proposes 
languistics. Phis would new 
minimal pair, that 
would be quite as objectionable as oral/ 
aural, and for the same reason. An alter- 
nate designation which has already gained 
consideracle acceptance, applied linguistics, 
has the advantage of being descriptive, 
meaningful, and familiar. 


One inconsistency that might trouble 
the careful reader is the advice to teachers 
to discard present inadequate textbooks 
and devise their own materials (p. 137), 
but that adequate materials can no longer 
be prepared by individual authors and 
their publishers, since the work of pro- 
duction has become so specialized (p. 145). 
Teachers can hardly expect to succeed 
where experienced writers have failed. 

This is a book that deserves to be read 
by the profession. It contains many useful 
insights into methods, materials, and pro- 
cedures. Many of the statements which 
possibly appear extreme or at least blunt 
now will probably not seem so in ten years. 
Prof. Brooks recognizes shortcomings, but 
he also offers some positive and well con- 
sidered suggestions for overcoming them, 
based on his own successful experience. 


J. Bowen 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


Strack, Epwarp M. The Language Lab- 
oratory and Modern Language Teach- 
ing. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1960. 149 pp. $3.95. 


Those who find themselves faced with 
the problems involved in the installation 
of a language laboratory may discover that 
along with legitimate problems there will 
be a host of others, many created by in- 
terests that by and large have nothing at 
all to do with language pedagogy. Stack’s 
work is a no-nonsense approach to the sub- 
ject of supplementing classroom work with 
electronic aids. It is an excellent resume 
of knowledge the FL field has gained 
through experiment during the past twenty 
years. The laboratory is for Stack a device 
which enhances the value of well-ordered 
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classroom procedures. His devices for drill- 
ing and testing are by no means new; they 
are somewhat different in that they uni- 
formly reflect careful structural analysis. 
Various sections of the book discuss the 
nature of language and its relationship to 
pedagogical form; the planning, installa- 
tion, maintenance and administration of 
the laboratory; the relationship of the lab- 
oratory; the relationship of the laboratory 
to classroom activity. Drills and_ tests 
for all linguistic skills, graphic as well 
as oral-aural, receive careful treatment. 
Happily, Stack does not beg the question 
of the skill to be emphasized; if a language 
is to be studied at all it is to be studied 
thoroughly. Exercises strive to but do not 
always succeed in avoiding translation; in- 
directly these devices demonstrate fairly 
well that a direct method need not limit 
itself to oral-aural skills. There is restraint 
in the use of jargon that has grown up 
about the laboratory. 


The faults of the book are few; they 
are so minor as to be easily remedied by 
anyone using the book as a text. 


Much criticism of the direct method 
could be avoided by simple demonstrations 
in the sample exercises that uninterrupted 
use of the target language is possible from 
the outset of instruction, that direct corre- 
lation between non-linguistic items and 
words other than prepositions and concrete 
nouns, while complicated, may be achiev- 
ed in the classroom. 


The validity of using conversational 
techniques for testing might be better 
demonstrated were there more discussion 
of predictability of utterance sequence at 
upper linguistic levels. 

The author, and for that matter the FL 
teacher, may as well admit that the use of 
“objective” techniques to measure active 
mastery of the language is a dismal failure. 
Given present knowledge, it is impossible 
to avoid an intolerable loss or initiative 
when such devices are used to test ability 
to furnish correct form and content. Com- 
pensations workable in testing situations 
where only content is involved are appar- 
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is critical as well. The fact that such “ob- 
jective” tests are still widely used is be 
side the point. Infrequently the author 
cites untested “prestige” opinion in relation 
to a question under discussion, opinion from 
this or that committee created and manned 
by members of the FL profession. I do not 
believe that a scientific attitude permits this 
freedom, that of trying one’s own case. 
Some readers may consider the chapters on 
“housekeeping” elementary; perhaps they 
are not; it is not always immediately ob- 
vious to either student or administrator that 
there are certain discoverable relationships 
between the number of available chairs 
and students present on one hand and the 
number of required sections on the other. 


This work seems made to order for the 
methods course and for the workshop in 
laboratory procedures. It will not replace 
the methods handbook; it is not intended 
that it do so. It should replace the all too 
numerous collections of “helpful hints.” 
It will save the student many references to 
now numerous but redundant articles on 
the subject. Stack has condensed and uni- 
fied well; his attitude and work restores 
and enhances the integrity of the language 
laboratory. 


Fresno State Col. Dwicur O. CHAmBers 


Epuarpo. Horizonte humano 
(Vida de José Eustasio Rivera). Madi- 
son: The University of Wisconsin Press. 
1960. 506 pp. Paper, $2.25. Cloth, $7.50. 


From this splendidly informative bi- 
ography, the first detailed study of its kind, 
“la cafia brava del Huila” emerges as a 
man who constantly struggled to achieve 
artistic perfection, passionately loved his 
native land and who with equal fervour 
exalted human dignity and individual free- 
dom. Convention and formalism of any 
kind were foreign to his nature. Well 
might he have said “De las Academias, 
jlfbranos, Sefior!,” echoing that forceful 
voice which was to contribute such strik- 
ingly new shades to Hispanic prose and 
poetry and which was beginning to make 
itself heard in the very year in which Don 


Eustacio Rivera hailed the arrival of his 


first male offspring. 

Horizonte humano is the portrait of a 
human being drawn with scholarly devo- 
tion and genuine admiration. Political 
events of such impact as the Guerra de los 
mil dias and the Panama Canal episode as 
well as the First World War and its after- 
effects provided the backdrop for a peri- 
patetic existence which began in Neiva, 
continued in Bogot4, Lima, Mexico City 
the Amazon region and Havana, and which 
found its untimely end in New York. In 
the human realm, Professor Neale-Silva 
surrounds his hero with family members 
(many of whom contributed biographical 
details to this study) and with a brilliant 
array of personalities of cultural and diplo- 
matic stature whose names are familiar to 
students of Latin America affairs. 

The author quotes his sources carefully 
and shows insight in assessing their ac- 
curacy and significance. Adding color to 
the narrative are the occasional, more or 
less gentle, polemics, either on the part of 
Rivera (the latter's ill-tempered rejoinder 
to Carrasquilla’s reported comment about 
La vordgine, p. 367, causes this reviewer 
to question the sincerity of the subsequent 
“generous praise,” p. 385) or on that of his 
biographer (Luis Alberto Sanchez’ contro- 
versial interview in Lima, pp. 191 ff., is a 
case in point). 

“Este libro est4 muy lejos de ser un 
estudio completo o definitivo” Cp. 14), ob- 
serves the modest author. We disagree. 
Within the limits which Professor Neale- 
Silva sets for himself, and as a most read- 
able, meticulously documented biography, 
the work achieves a remarkable degree of 
completeness. 

This fine piece of scholarship, with its 
clear pedagogical implications, ought not 
to remain confined to the specialist's niche 
but reach the larger audience for which 
it is intended. Its varied historical and geo- 
graphic scope, coupled with its sensitive 
assessment of Rivera’s human essence, 
merit wide and wholehearted recognition. 
More such studies are needed to lay the 
foundation for an area in criticism some- 
times accused of sacrificing facts to in- 
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tuitive feeling. 
Univ. of Toronto Kurr L. Levy 


Huesener, THeopore, Puerto Rico To- 
day. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1960. viii + 117 pp., illus. $2.80. Span- 
ish translation: Asi es Puerto Rico. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1960. Paper. 
viii +- 122 + xxix pp., illus. $2.40. 


Since Alaska and Hawaii recently 
achieved statehood, the appearance of this 
book is very timely. It aims to focus light 
on the history, life, and destiny of the 
third largest of the former United States 
territories, Puerto Rico. This Caribbean 
island with an area of 3,435 square miles 
has a population of over two million in- 
habitants. In 1952 the island was granted 
commonwealth status. 


The book attempts to give a picture of 
present-day Puerto Rico with particular 
emphasis on the developments within the 
last ten years. It contains six concise cha 
ters: Puerto Rico—A Delightful Land,” 
“From Colony to Commonwealth,” “Cities 
of Puerto Rico,” “A Changing Economy,” 
“Education and Cultural Life,” and “The 
Puerto Ricans—A Charming People.” Apart 
from some inaccuracies, the information 
presented is valuable to teachers in the 
Latin-American field as well as to tourists 
who would like to obtain a smattering of 
background information before visiting the 
island. 

The book appears also in a Spanish ver- 
sion to be used as a It 
has appended a “Cuestionario” and a vo- 
cabulary section. Unfortunately, it is only 
too transparent that the text is a literal 
translation of the English original. It lacks 
any trace of Spanish flavor both in the 
idiomatic treatment and in the construction 
of the sentences. Before it could be recom- 
mended for use in Spanish instruction, it 
would need a thorough revision and care- 
ful editing to eliminate its innumerable 
anglicisms. 

St. Agnes School Apa Bianco Kenx 


Vicente, Gri, Tragicomedia de Amadis de 
Gaula, ed T. P. Waldron. Manchester 
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Univ. Press, 1959. New York: Barnes 
: Noble, 1960. vi + 111 pp. Paper. 
1.75. 


Mr. Waldron’s edition of Vicente’s 
Amadis de Gaula (a play of chivalry in 
Spanish) is extremely see Moe since it is 
expertly prepared—note certain reservations 
below—and use it makes available in a 
convenient form a dramatic work which 
has been long and unduly neglected. For 
Amadis de Gaula, through its own intrinsic 
value and its relationship to the novel of 
chivalry of the same title, merits the atten- 
tion of scholars and students of both the 
main literatures of the Peninsula. 

In the Waldron edition, which belongs 
to the Manchester University “Spanish 
Texts” series, the “Introduction,” of fifty- 
six pages, leads the reader through “The 
Life and Work of Gil Vicente,” “Gil 
Vicente and the Romantic Comedy,” “Vi- 
cente’s ‘Amadis de Gaula’: The Play and 
its Source,” “Treatment of Subject,” 
“Style,” “History and Previous Criticism of 
the Play,” ona “Textual Problems and 
Editorial Procedure.” From an examination 
of this largest section of the book comes an 
honest appreciation of Mr. Waldron’s 
ability as a literary essayist. But on the 
side of fault-finding, the present reviewer 
receives the impression that there is even 
in Mr. Waldron something of that “wilful- 
ness of literary historians” to which refer- 
ence is made on p. 50. My conviction is 
certainly not that Gil Vicente’s treatment 
of Amadis de Gaula is one of irony, parody 
and satire, which Mr. Waldron stresses 
page after page as his main thesis. I should 
venture to say, on the contracy, that Vi- 
cente’s Amadis is the Amadfs of the novel, 
who appears in Vicente’s hands, under the 
cancioneiro influence, exactly as the Portu- 
guese courtly audience would expect him 
to appear. It is true that Vicente is well 
known to be a satirist in many of his works, 
especially in those dealing wich contem- 
porary customs, but I do not find in Amadis 
de Gaula the “decidedly anti-heroic” in- 
tention Cp. 31) and the “salient features” 
of “irony and burlesque” Cp. 35). 

The Text of Mr. Waldron’s edition, 
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which follows the Copilagdo of 1562, 
meticulously presented, with good editorial 
practices observed. Emendations, few in 
number, have been introduced only after 
careful consideration to bring about neces- 
sary improvement and a more probable 
version of what Gil Vicente really wrote. 
The notes are very helpful and are follow- 
ed by a very useful “Index.” A note of 
some length should have been written on 
the significance of “Gaula,” for it cannot 
be assumed that the geographical name is 
an evident one. The explanation of the 
pronunciation of ¢ and z in Gil Vicente’s 
time Cp. 55 and p. 95, note to line 5) is 
misleading, if not erroneous. If it is true 
that “certain graphs [here my reference is 
to ¢ and z only] ...in the early sixteenth 
century had a similar [= identical?] value 
in both Castilian and Portuguese,” it is not 
true that these graphs “have been preserv- 
ed with their early phonetic value in 
Portuguese (alone),” for in the latter lan- 
guage, as well as in Castilian, the graphs 
in question have undergone modification 
Cin Portuguese, to [s] and [z], respective- 
ly). 

Mr. Waldron’s bibliographical procedure 
leaves something to be desired on many 
occasions. At times all necessary data is pro- 
vided, but in the majority of cases the 
editor omits one or more pieces of infor- 
mation which should go in, such as the 
place of publication (for monographs), the 
date, or the pagination. And in his choice 
of references, the reader might occasional- 
ly question an inclusion or an exclusion. 


In 1942, Ddmaso Alonso published in 
Madrid his edition of Gil Vicente’s Tragi- 
comedia de don Duardos. With the present 
volume, T. P. Waldron has provided a 
long-overdue single edition of the com- 
panion-piece. In spite of certain criticisms 
of generalities and of specific details given 
above, Waldron’s book is highly recom- 


mended. 


Univ. of Toronto J. H. Panxer 


Pathescope-Berlitz Spanish Audio-Visual 
Language Series. New Rochelle, N. Y.: 
Pathescope Educational Films, Inc., One 


set: $81.25; Sets 1-3: $210; Sets 1-46: 
$399. 


This series of thirty lessons is planned 
as a teaching aid to supplement and go 
considerably Novena the scope of a text- 
book. The color filmstrips and accompany- 
ing LP recordings offer great flexibility 
within the audio-lingual approach. The 
hand of careful, competent language teach- 
ers is evident throughout. 


The following quotations from the guide 
clearly indicates the pedagogical principles 
on which the series is based. “Understand- 
ing, speaking, reading and writing—plus 
a keener insight into the culture.” “Stu- 
dents are helped to comprehend the spoken 
Spanish by means of picture-sound relation- 
ship and story content.” “All oral practice 
would be conducted completely in Span- 
ish.” 

Ricardo Gonzales, a young American of 
Spanish descent, goes to Mexico on a busi- 
ness trip. He takes part in the life of the 
capital, both as a businessman and as a 
tourist; toward the end, he becomes en- 
gaged, is married, and sails with his young 
bride on a honeymoon trip. 

The filmstrips are excellent and very 
attractive. The recordings are clear and 
sharp. The Spanish is spoken rather slow- 
ly for some time, but by Set 3 a normal 
careful diction is used. It is nowhere arti- 
ficial and is well planned for imitation. 

The teacher’s guides are a superior piece 
of work. They contain: a listing of the 
new structural elements introduced in each 
lesson; brief notes on idiomatic expressions; 
a section on “the Hispanic culture pat- 
tern;” notes on pronunciation and accent; 
and additional information on the indi- 
vidual pictures. This material, though ex- 
cellent, will not teach itself: it assumes a 
skilful teacher. 

I have found very little in the guides to 
criticize. At most, it is in order to point out 
that the notes on pronunciation are far 
more absolute than the usage heard in the 
recordings. The teacher will have to be 
ready to discuss variations from the rules 

iven. 

One record face in each set of five les- 
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sons consists of important expressions from 
each lesson as an aural review. Pauses are 
sufficient for repetition; if these recordings 
are used as dictation exercises, however 
(as the guide suggests), the teacher will 
have to = hn the uses. No Spanish 
text or translation of the review records is 
provided, as is done for the regular lessons. 


Modern language teachers have recently 
stressed the need for integrating culture, as 
the anthropologists use the term, into lan- 
guage teaching. In the present series, all 

e visual material was filmed in Mexico: 
it is Mexico. The more than 50 speakers 
are all native users of Spanish. Notes call 
attention to cultural details which might 
otherwise pass unnoticed. This is a valu- 
able section. 


This series is not intended to be a com- 
plete high school or college course. The 
manufacturers say: “It is a teacher’s aid de- 
signed for completely flexible integration 
with your own course and planned to help 
you make your classes more interesting and 
effective.” Most teachers will probably pre- 
fer to use it in conjunction with a textbook. 
Yet for the teacher seeking to build a com- 
pletely audio-lingual beginning course, the 
Pathescope-Berlitz series offers an excellent 
foundation. 


Earte S. RANDALL 


Oxrver Anronto, Este otro Ru- 
bén Dario. Prélogo de Francisco Mal- 
donado de Guevara. Barcelona: Editorial 
— 1960, xxvii + 475 pp. 

25. 


This newest biography of Rubén Dario, 
awarded the Premio de Biografia Aedos, 
1959, is of value to all those interested in 
the great Nicaraguan poet. The importance 
of the book lies in its consolidation of sig- 
nificant data concerning Dario from pre- 
vious studies (well documented) and a 
wealth of new material to which the author 
has access due to his being director of the 
Seminario-Archivo de Rubén Dario, the 
archive housing some seven thousand per- 
sonal documents of Rubén Dario donated 
to the Spanish government by Francisca 
Sanchez. 


Purdue Univ. 
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The work covers the life of the poet 
from his first years until his death. Among 
the topics considered are his youth and his 
professional life as a newspaper writer and 
diplomat. His association with his secre- 
taries is discussed, as well as his relation- 
ship with women—with his wives Rafaela 
Contreras and Rosario Murillo, with his 
faithful companion Francisca S4nchez, and 
with the famous poetesses Delmira Agus- 
tini and Gabriela Mistral. 

Another section deals with Dario’s re- 
lationship with contemporary writers. It is 

rimarily through contents of letters in the 
Ccniemhishedaee that Dr. Oliver reveals 
pugateent connections of the poet with 
Valera, Menéndez Pelayo, Unamuno, Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, the Machado Brothers, 
the Quinteros, Valle Incl4n, Pérez de 
Ayala, and authors from thirteen coun- 
tries in Latin America. 

The book also discusses the literary in- 
fluence of his stay in the islands of Martin 
Garcia, E] Cardén, and Mallorca (during 
the years 1906 and 1913) as well as his 
visits in other parts of Spain—Catalufia, 
Andalucia, Asturias, and Castilla. The bi- 
ographical part of the book concludes with 
a discussion of the last days of Dario, in- 
cluding information on his doctors, his 
wills, and his death. 

Dr. Oliver includes a detailed discussion 
of the metrics of Darfo’s poetry and ex- 
pounds his theory of the onda ritmica. Ac- 
cording to him the “rhythmic wave” con- 
sists of a correlation of accents (other than 
those considered in each line individually) 
which is evident when a stanza is consider- 
ed as a whole. He modifies Andrés Bello’s 
definition of rhythmn (division of time in- 
to equal parts) to “the division of time in- 
to equal or proportional parts.” He then 
shows that there exists in Darfo’s poetry a 
correlation of accents in successive lines of 
a stanza whether or not the accents are 

metrical, which correlation creates a 
y tos wave. From this, he states, re- 
sults the musicality of Dario’s verse. There 
is also a detailed metrical analysis of the 
sonnets of Dario as well as a chapter con- 
cerning the literary value of his prose. 

The book contains forty-three photo- 
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aphs of people and documents, many of 
¢\a reproduced for the first time. e 
ono nastic index and index of photographs 
make for easy reference. Since the book 
is well documented, it would be valuable 
for a second edition to include a biblio- 


graphy. 
There is no doubt that this is a neces- 
sary work for all students of Dario to con- 
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sult. Through it one has access to at least 
a part of the great wealth of information 
concerning Dario contained in the Semi- 
nario-Archivo de Rubén Dario (which col- 
lection covers primaril the years 1899- 
1914), and of Dr. Oliver’s research in 
Spain concerning him. 


Evetyn E. 
South Dakota State College 


PROGRAMS OF FL STUDIES 


On 19 and 20 February, 1960, at the MLA offices gathered a group of FL teachers 
nominated by the five AATs to prepare five Guides for the college student of 
French, German, Italian, Russian and other Slavic Languages, Spanish and Portu- 
guese. The AATSP published A guide for the Spanish Major by G. H. London and 
R. G. Mead in Hispania (May 1955), and the conferees met to establish criteria and 
working schedules for the publication of a revised Spanish Guide and for the cre- 
ation of Guides in the other four fields. It was decided to broaden the scope and 
target of these Guides by giving them, as a main title A Program of French (Ger- 
manic, Italian, Slavic, Hispanic) Studies. It is hoped that the Programs can be pub- 
lished in the spring 1961 issues of the various AAT journals and be available as off- 
prints for the fall of 1961. A list of the editors who are to write the Programs: 
AATF, Prof. Richard M. Chadbourne, Univ. of Colorado; Prof. Edward J. Geary, 
Harvard Univ.; AATG, Prof. Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Texas; Prof. Otto Springer, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania; AATI, Prof. Carlo Golino, UCLA; Prof. Olga M. Ragusa, 
Columbia Univ.; AATSEEL, Prof. Horace Gray Lunt II, Harvard Univ.; Prof. 
Leon I. Twarog, Boston Univ.; AATSP, Prof. Gardiner H. London and Prof. 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., both Univ. of Connecticut. 
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Conducted by 


AUDIO-LINGUALISM, 1867 STYLE 


Note: The following text is reprinted 
from the “Author's Preface” of a ch 
textbook published in 1867, L. Manseca’s 
The Serial and Oral Method of Teaching 
Languages; Adapted to the French. (Phila- 
delphia; Charlies Desilver, 1229 Chestnut 


Street). The book offers excellent examples 
of teaching a modern foreign language 
through pattern sentence drills. The theory 
of language learning explained here is 
helpful to teachers now, though the ter- 
minology may be new, or old. 


E.K. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


CHARACTER OF THE SERIAL AND ORAL METHOD 
“Method overcomes all difficulties.” 


Whenever the elements of any branch 
of human knowledge are distributed and 
classified according to a true or natural 
order, and are presented to the mind in a 
clear and analytical manner, the subject 
becomes simple to the understanding, and 
all real difficulties in the way of acquiring 
such branch of knowledge are removed. 
The only Labor then required is that de- 
gree of attention and observation which 
are necessary to impress certain facts and 
principles upon the memory. But this 
Labor I do not call a difficulty, for Activity 
—the exercise of which is labor—is natural 
to the mind; and if it be exercised in ac- 
cordance with the laws of order implant- 
ed in the Intellect, and the Will be in- 
terested in the subject, the labor ceases to 
be a task, or a burthen, and becomes even 
a pleasure. 


THE SERIAL AND ORAL METHOD 
presents a natural system of distribution 
and A of Lan- 
guage, adapted to the laws of progressive 
a the human With the 
aid of this Method, any person who has 
a desire to acquire the French, and who 
has even moderate powers of mental ap- 
plication, can in the course of a few 
months of study, obtain a good practical 
knowledge of the language—he will be able 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
Keesee, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 
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to read, speak and write it, whereas with 
the old systems, if we may call them “sys- 
tems,” with their grammars, dictionaries, 
etc., and their repulsive modes of learning ~ 
unclassified and disconnected elements by 
heart, the great -majority of learners aban- 
don the study of language in disgust, or 
drag through it by routine, if forced so to 
do, as is the case with children in schools, 
without obtaining an oral knowledge which 
they can apply practically. 

The most persevering minds only, sus- 
tained by a strong will and great powers 
of application, can with much labor and 
patience, overcome the difficulties which 
the old Grammar systems present, and 
achieve a knowledge of a Foreign tongue. 
When we reflect upon these results of 
different systems, we may say with truth, 
“Method overcomes all difficulties.” 

It must not be inferred however, that the 
Serial and Oral Method dispenses with all 
serious effort on the part of the student. 
This is not my meaning; I mean to say that 
it will require only that natural kind of 
mental activity which any ordinarily well- 
constituted mind can bestow with pleasure. 
“There is no royal road to mathematics” 
said D’Alembert to his royal pupil; there 
is no royal road either to language; but the 
difference between the old grammar 
tems and the Serial and Oral Method is 
this: the former are obscure paths, wind- 
ing amidst brush and briars, over rocks 
and through bogs without a guide, while 
the latter is a clear and open road, smooth 
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and even, to travel which requires no other 
effort than the natural movement of the 
body. 

As to the title given to the Method, I 
call it the Serial because the elements of 
language are distributed and classified in a 
Series, that is to say, in a naturally pro- 
gressive and connected order, conformable 
to the nature of language, and to the laws 
of acquisition of the understanding. These 
elements, which are the verbs with their 
moods and tenses, the pronouns and other 
parts of speech, peculiarities of construction, 
important terms, idioms, &c., are arrang- 
ed, each in its proper place, forming a 
great chain of connected and dependent 
links. With aid of this serial arrangement, 
the student is led on by easy steps from 
the simpler to the more complex parts of 
the language, and acquires it without vexa- 
tious labor, growing out of the artificial 
difficulties which false systems create. 

The term Oral indicates that the Method 
communicates a knowledge of the spoken 
language. The Oral Exercises have been 
prepared and are introduced for the pur- 
pose of communicating this knowledge. 
They may appear an irksome task to some 
teachers, be will wish to avoid the 
trouble which they impose, but as no other 
means exist of attaining the desired end, 
they must either be employed, or the 
acquisition of the spoken language aban- 
doned. If the object of the student be 
merely to learn to read, then the oral ex- 
ercises may be dispensed with, and Read- 
ing exercises substituted in their place. 


The Serial and Oral Method is the same 
in principle as that which Nature employs 
in teaching the child its mother tongue, 
but being adapted to maturer age, the 
Series of which the language is composed, 
is condensed, and greatly abridged, so 
that an amount of language can in a few 
months be communicated to the student, 
which the child requires years to acquire. 
The Method might with propriety be call- 
ed, Nature's method of teaching Language, 
but this name has been too much desecrat- 
ed by superficial systems to permit its use. 
I have therefore chosen a name which 
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indicates the scientific principle on which 
the Method is based, and the means em- 
ployed in communicating the spoken Lan- 
guage. 

A few words of explanation are neces- 
sary in relation to the means which this 
Method makes use of in impressing the 
elements of Language on the mind. 

First, But one Element—be it a single 
word, a particular construction, an idiom, 
a mood or tense, is presented at the same 
time to the attention of the student; it is 
first practised upon in connection with 
simple elements which are already perfect- 
ly well known, then associated with other 
and more complex elements, and is by de- 
grees incorporated into the mass of the 
known language. As the acquisition of 
every new element requires a mental effort, 
by isolating the elements and presenting 
them individually to the mind, but one 
mental effort is required of the student 
at the same time; his mind consequently 
is not perplexed by a confused presentation 
of divers elements, nor is the unity of 
observation broken by the necessity of 
paying attention to several disconnected 
facts simultaneously. 

Second, the Elements are presented in 
a graduated Series, in which each element 
forms a step to the one next above it, so 
that as soon as an element is given and 
practised upon, it leads naturally to the 
one that follows. There is consequently 
nothing disconnected and arbitrary in the 
presentation of the different parts of the 
language; this presentation takes place in a 
progressive order and by natural transitions, 
rendering the acquisition of the most com- 
plex and difficult parts a comparatively 
easy task. 

Third, to impress the elements upon the 
mind, as many of the Senses and the in- 
tellectual Faculties as can be enlisted in 
the work, are employed; the whole burthen 
of acquisition is not thrown, as in the old 
grammar systems, upon the memory alone, 
which, becoming overtasked, cannot per- 
form the office required of it . . . 

It remains for me to state who was the 
Author of the Serial and Oral Method, and 
in so doing to render a man—the merit of 
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whose labors, plagiarists and imitators are 
endeavoring to appropriate to themselves— 
that justice which is his due, and to which 
he is entitled by the devotion of a life to 
the task of discovering the true method of 
teaching Language. 

The Author of the Serial and Oral 
Method was my father, John Manesca. He 
was born in 1774, on the Island of St. Dom- 
ingo, from which he fled at the time of 
the massacre of the whites by the blacks. 
He came to the United States; the fortune 
of this family having been wrecked in that 
catastrophe, 5 resorted to the profession of 
teaching as a means of earning a living. 
Having discovered at an early se in the 
exercise of his profession, the germs of the 
invaluable method which he has given to 
the world, he devoted the remainder of his 
life to elaborating and perfecting it. 

John Manesca was a man endowed b 
nature with a superior and original mind; 
he was in fact a man of genius. Torn from 
his native land, thrown into a foreign 
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country without a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the people, its customs and habits, 

e was led to adopt a career which was in 
no wise adequate to the powers of his 
mind. No man formed an acquaintance 
with my father, that did not entertain for 
him the deepest regard and the highest 
admiration; it was not alone his intellect, 
but the noble stamp of his character, that 
won this regard and admiration. 


A mind like John Manesca’s could not 
long be engaged in any pursuit or occupa- 
tion without detecting the imperfections 
connected with it, at seeking to improve 
its processes. 

He saw at once the imperfections atten- 
dant upon the old systems of teaching lan- 
guage, and he elaborated an entirely new 
system, based on Nature’s method. With 
a de of patience which was equalled 
phy, 3 his conscientiousness, he worked 
out with years of study the philosophical 
system, which now bears his name. 


THE NATURE OF LINGUISTICS IN THE DIRECT METHOD OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Epwarp 
Beverly Hills Public School District 


The nature of language is a highly vol- 
atile subject for but is 
going to work with language and to 
teach and explain it, then some its 
characteristics should be identified and un- 
derstood. Any system of designation is at 
best a logical one imposed upon the amor- 
phous quality and character of languages in 


* The reasoning goes something like this: 
Each time a speaker says a word he makes origi- 
nal, individual utterances which consist of one- 
time, unique basic sounds or phrases, or 
hones. These sounds consist of features (voice- 
less, tense, close, etc.), while phonemes are 
bundles of allophones or a certain range of allo- 
hones. Linguists prefer to call them abstractions; 


t is to say, they are al a group 
of of 


neral, but certain underlying _relation- 
common to all languages can be valid- 
ly ascertained. 

Basically all languages are composed of 
sounds, and sounds can be measured by in- 
struments as condensation and rarefaction 
of molecules in the air. The frequency of 
oscillating pressures on the eardrum induce 
what is interpreted by the brain as sounds 
or noise, depending on how familiar the 
brain is with the symmetry or rhythm of 
the sound waves. From among the numer- 
ous sounds capable of being made by 
humans the linguist records the smallest 
possible units of an abstract sound feature 
and calls them phonemes.* Phonemes are 
basic sounds and usually have no mean- 


ing, but they are the building blocks for 
speech in a given language. Every language 
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is based on its own determined sounds. 
Combinations of sounds are commonly call- 
words, or morphemes. Morphemes have 
meaning. By this we mean that noises are 
no longer merely sounds, but carriers of ex- 
pression. A person of a given culture com- 
municates by expressing himself by means 
of specific Br which carry the content 
of discourse. 

Thus far, then, we have the following 
concepts of which we must be aware while 
teaching languages — distinctive sounds 
(phonemes), morphemes (lexical units), 
and a system of grammar (morphology and 
syntax). While the student does not have 
to be aware of these divisions, the teacher 
must observe which aspects of the lan- 
guage are not being adequately learned by 
t 


e students. 


A. Phonology: One of the strongest 
arguments for the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elementary schools 
is that the pronunciation of the strange 
sounds is easily mastered. A child below 
the age of eleven or twelve is still flexible 
in forming sounds, accurate in hearing and 
unusual phonemes, and 
eager to make unusual noises. If the teach- 
er of the foreign language has a good 
pronunciation and understands that speak- 
ing is a necessary game for youngsters, she 
will soon have the pupils mimicing and 
reproducing with a degree of fidelity the 
sounds she makes. 

If the foreign language is begun at a 
later age, one finds that this talent in 
imitating has declined and that a more 
analytical approach may be necessary. The 
study of phonetics as the beginning of a 
language course does not constitute lost 
time, s phonetics may be learned and 
drilled on in meaningful patterns, in idio- 
matic phrases, and pattern sentences. 


B. Morphemes: The concept “Word” 
emanates from written rather than spoken 
language. “Does not,” for example, is sup- 
posedly two words, but because they reflect 
a single thought they frequently become 
one word, “doesn’t.” The illiterate will 
think that “doesn’t” is one word and he will 


also realize that in speaking, “Doesn’t” and 


“Does not” may not be interchanged with- 
out an important change in emphasis. No 
native English speaker will ever confuse, 
“He DOESN'T want to go,” and “He does 
NOT want to go.” The first is a statement 
of fact, the second an emphatic contradic- 
tion. The division of words necessitates a 
new sentence melody and imparts different 
information. 

The purpose of this example is to illus- 
trate that isolated vocabulary units are not 
easy for the student to work with. If “does” 
and “not” are the two lexical units to be 
taught on a certain day, then appropriate 
situations should be brought into class that 
suggest ideas demanding that these words 
be formed over and over again in slightly 
different contexts. The speaker must have 
the feeling that these sounds belong to- 
gether and must be said as one coherent 
unit whenever the appropriate condition 


is to be expressed. 


C. Morphology: Another recognizable 
aspect in the nature of language is its 
morphology, or the suffixation of words 
and word formation in general. “I go” and 
“I went” are the same concept, but they 
are at different points on the fine of time. 
Morphology are usually group- 
ed together as grammar, a system of organ- 
—— arranging deviations and changes 
in the order of morphemes. Grammar, 
which was formerly thought of as a pre- 
requisite to speech, is being relegated more 
and more to a posterior position. After a 
certain point of skill in a language, even 
in one’s native language, grammar may be 
conducive to precision, correctness, and 
fluency, but even in one’s native language 
improvement is best implemented by plac- 
ing the learner in an environment where 
the language is ken correctly. One 
seems to learn best through exposure, rather 
than through analysis, but the final ob- 
servation to be made is that if one ap- 
proaches a language from several directions, 
the varied talents of the learner may be ex- 
ploited to a greater extent. 


D. Syntax: The sequence of words is 
often a source of endles complexity to the 
student who learns by means of vocabulary 
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Teacuinc Arps 


lists rather than by sentences. Instead of 
teaching an individual “word,” teach an 
individual sentence, or a phrase. This will 
be of definite use to the student when he 
wants to relay a specific idea, and from a 
pedagogical point of view it supplies him 
with a myriad of complex a with a 
minimum amount of effort. Before a child 
learns the sentence, “I’m not going,” he 
does not and should not have to memorize 
a rule for contractions, learn that negatives 
usually precede the connotation carrying 
verb, realize that the English progressive 
is constructed with a present participle and 
an auxiliary verb, ad infinitum. This 
would be comparable to making a driver 
memorize parts of a transmission before al- 
lowing him to shift gears. 

Learning sentences according to the dic- 
tates of the idea to be expressed involves 
one of the most evasive aspects of any 
language—sentence intonation. Emphasis, 
the rise and fall in pitch of the voice in 
speech, has more to do with the word order 
in a sentence than one usually suspects. If 
basic sentences, rather than individual 
words, are the basis for learning a foreign 


language, then the sentence melody may 
be taught right along with the memory 
drill 


Since the advent of the Sputnik and 
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other international competition there has 
been a windfall of new foreign langua 

classes in both high schools and in + 
mentary schools, and almost without ex- 
ception the programs are dedicated to the 
development ft te verbal skills. Under- 
standing and speaking are worked with 
long before reading and writing enter the 
icture. The reason for this is that a con- 
usion rises out of the conflicts between 
audible sounds and codified langua 

symbols. A word like “harass” in Enelish, 
for example, will probably be mispro- 
nounced iF only the eye is allowed to judge. 
Only on hearing and using a word in 


speech does it really become personal prop- 
4 = and situations should be the stim- 


ulus in language learning. Learning 
foreign counterparts of English sentences 
is an abstract discipline at best. Words 
should be the natural expression of a 
tangible situation. Students wish to use a 
language, not memorize useless rules or 
aon in the rarefied air of pure grammar. 
If we say that we are trying to teach 
foreign languages, then we must bring the 
student to assimilate all the necessary as- 
pects of the nature of that language and 
unite them in TALK. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superin tendents, deans and other administrative 


personnel at their institutions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 
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Look to Htoughton Hifflin for 
Leading Spanish Grammars 


A college grammar with active use of the language from the very first day 


BEGINNING SPANISH: 4 Cultural Approach 
Richard Armitage and Walter Meiden 
544 pages $5.50 


Designed to furnish varied, thorough, and effective practice in the forma- 
tion of Spanish speech habits 


ORAL DRILL IN SPANISH 
Patricia O’Connor and Ernest F. Haden 
208 pages paper covers 


The briefest and clearest of all Spanish grammars 


ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 
Donald C. Fabian 
140 pages $1.65 


An elementary grammar with a tested pattern of repetition and review 


INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH 


James C. Babcock and S. N. Trevino 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA ILL» DALLAS: PALO ALTO 


Please mention H1isPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your and 
: iH oughout the country. 10 register, sen 
we $10 to Prof. Lowell Dunham, Univ. of 


: : Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. No commis- 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next sion js charged beyond the registration 
year? If so, you and they should make fee, but all registrants must be members 
use of the services of our Placement of the Association or must join the As- 
Bureau, which is in contact with school sociation upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


ALABAMA—P. A. Vandiver, Jr., 364 Midwood Ave., Birmingham 8. 
ARIZONA—Mrs. Vera Powell Dull, Box 652, Duncan. 

Brazos (Texas)—Frank M. Maxwell, 1004 Pauline, Bellaire. 
BucKEYE (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio 
Cuicaco AREA—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, III. 
CoNnNECTICUT—George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
DELAWARE—Elizabeth A. Getty, Box 251, Smyrna. 
DENVER—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

DeSoto (Arkansas)—Irene Harrell, Central H.S., Little Rock. 
Fiorma—Graydon S. DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 
FRONTERAS (New Mexico)—Eliz. Horcasitas, 1716 Solano Dr., Apt. 26, Las Cruces. 
GaLvez (New Orleans)—Paula Van der Voorde, Benj. Franklin H.S., New Orleans. 
Grorcia—C. C. Bacheller, Emory Univ., Atlanta 22. 

HupDSsON VALLEY (N.Y.)—Shirley Serviss, 6 Marlyn Dr., Latham 

ILLINOIS (Downstate)—Wm. R. Turner, 540 Franklin Ave., Galesburg. 
INDIANA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—W. James LeBlanc, Loras Coll., Dubuque. 

Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, awrence. 

KENTUCKY—Mrs. Laetitia S. Taylor, Sue Bennett Coll., London. 

LLANO Estacapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubbock. 
LoNE Star (Texas)—Louise McCoy, 725 S. Walnut, Sherman. 

LonG ISLAND (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H. S., West Hempstead. 

MAINE—R. D. Seward, 9 Arch Ave., Lewiston. 

MaryYLanp—Arthur L. Micozzi, Box 12, Rt. 10, Baltimore 19. 

MICHIGAN—Mrs. Blanche Kipp, 36345 Hathaway, New Baltimore. 

MINNESOTA—J. T. Rutherford, 2829 Brunswick, Minneapolis 16. 
MissourI—Dorothy Cummings, 201 Courtney Dr., Branson. 

NEBRASKA—Vera Earl, H. 

New ENGLAND—Mable F. Pratt, 92 Viden Rd., Quincy, Mass. 

New YorKk—Irwin Glick, 41-36 51 St., Woodside 77, L.I. 

Nortu CAROLINA—Lillie Bulla, Rt. 4, Charlotte. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Alex Turkatte, Stockton Coll., Stockton 4. 

NORTHERN OHIO—Richard P. Turner, 130 Forest Hill Dr., Avon Lake. 

NorTHERN SAN County—Lloyd Downing, Grant School, 

OKLAHOMA—Billy Shackelford, Sr. H.S., Harrah. 

OreEGOoN—Frank Frangipani, 1738 S.E. 33 Ave., Portland 15. 
PENNSYLVANIA—F rank Bisk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pucet Sounp—Howard M. Hayden, 9111 Fortuna Dr., Mercer Island, Wash. 
RHODE IsLAND—S. Joseph Grande, 85 Orchard St., Cranston 10. 

Rio GRANDE—Luis Alarcén, Bel Air, H.S., E] Paso, Tex. 

San Dieco—Mildred Hagan, Box 548, National] City. 

Santa Fe—Ruby J. Wallace, 525 Agua Fria St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

SoutH CAROLINA—A. P. Mature, Newberry Coll., Newberry. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLoRIDA—Mrs. Alice Perez, Shenandoah Jr. H.S., Miami. 
SouTHERN ONTARIO (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H.S. of Commerce, Toronto 4. 
TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., Jefferson City. 
TexaS—Mrs. Glen Mellenbruck, 909 Duncan Lane, Austin. 

Trerra DEL ENCANTO—Mrs. Rita S. Minkin, 1561 Five Points Rd., S.W., Albuquerque. 
Vircinta—Helen Warinner, H.S., Newport News. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. C. A. Neyman, 3245 Patterson St., N.W. Washington 15. 
WESTERN New YorK—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
WISCONSIN—Bro. George Naeger, 1170 W. Windlake Ave., Milwaukee 15. 
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The 
Foremost 
Name 

in 

Foreign 
Language 
Dictionaries 


IN USE AT: secondary Schools: Baker HS + 


Columbus (Ohio) Bd. of Ed. * Easton (Pa) 
HS * Hotchkiss School * Mountain Home HS 
(Idaho) * Oak Park (Ijl.) Bd. of Ed. * Oxnard 
Union School (Cal.) * Penn Hills Sr. H.S. 
(Pa.) St. Mary’s Hall (NJ.) Scales 
Mound School (Ill.) * Taft H.S. (Chicago) + 
Warren H.S. (R.I.) * Wilbraham Academy. 
Colleges and Universities: Arizona State College 
(Tempe) Brigham Young University 
Catholic University of America * Catholic 
University of Puerto Rico * Columbia Univer- 
sity * Cornell University * Dartmouth College 
* Dickinson College * Dominican College (Cal.) 
* Florida State University * Fordham Univer- 
sity * Harpur College *Harvard University 
¢ Hofstra College * Indiana University 
(Indpls.) * Iowa State College * Johns Hop- 
kins University * Michigan State University « 
Middlebury College * Mississippi State Uni- 
versity * Northern Illinois University * North- 
western gong, *Ohio State University + 
Pensacola Junior College * Rutgers University 
¢ St. Louis University * St. Michael’s College 
(Vermont) * Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University Syracuse University 
* Temple University * U. S. Army Language 
School (California) * University of Akron * 


SPANISH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-SPANISH 


SPANISH ENCLISH 
ENGLISH SPANISH 


1,496 pages, 
$7.00; Thumb $7.75 


University of Alabama ¢ University of Arizona 
University of Buffalo of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley, Los Angeles) * University 
of Chicago * University of Colorado + Univer- 
sity of Illinois * University of Kansas * Uni- 
versity .of Massachusetts * University of 
Michigan * University of Minnesota * Univer- 
sity of New Mexico * University of Nortl 
Carolina * University of Notre Dame ¢ Uni- 
versity of Oregon * University of Pittsburgh * 
University of Rhode Island * University of 
Southern Florida * University of Texas * 
University of Tulsa * University of Virginia 
* University of Washington * University of 
Wisconsin * University of Wyoming * Univer- 
sity of Wichita * Vassar College * Western 
Reserve University. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10 


Please mention H1sPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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la ultima palabra 


en diccionarios 
y enciclopedias 


“realizada en América, por americanos, para americanos” 


DICCIONARIO 


Aristides Quillet, S. A., Buenos Aires 


diccionario nuevo: con excepcidn de las definiciones seleccionadas del 
Diccionario de la Real Academia, cada comentario, cada articulo, es obra 


de especialistas. 


diccionario americano: es hora de tener a mano la obra que no trate nuestro 
mundo americano al margen de la tradicién europea, sino por su mérito 
propio. 

enciclopedia: articulos, cuadros sinépticos y comparativos, estan al nivel de 
las enciclopedias tematicas mas importantes (Historia de la Arquitectura 


— 35 pp., Atomo — 12 pp., etc.; cada uno con numerosos dibujos e 
ilustraciones ). 


obra organica: dentro del ordenamiento alfabético de las palabras se han 
intercalado desarrollos mas amplios, tratados que ofrecen panoramas 
completos: organizacién exclusiva de Quillet que constituye “un sistema 
a la vez ineeligente y practico” (palabras de Louise-Noél'e Malcles, la 
eminente biblidgrafa). 


350 laminas, 166 mapas en negro y en color 
5,150 paginas formato 19.5 x 28.5 cm. 
14,000,000 de palabras 
265 cuadros sindpticos 
13,000 ilustraciones 
385,000 entradas 


8 Vols., $120.00 
para folleto descriptivo, dirigirse al Distribuidor: 


ELISEO TORRES 


1469 St. Lawrence Avenue, New York 60, New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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New and Recent Oxford Texts 


COLLEGE SPANISH: A New Departure 
by Walter T. Pattison, University of Minnesota 
This completely modern text features the oral approach, 
presenting grammar inductively through exercises and 
drills in patterns of speech. Records and tapes to accom- 
pany the text are available separately. 


1960 288 pp. illus. $4.50 


THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY AND 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


by Edward M. Stack, Villanova University 


A practical and comprehensive guide to the most effective 
modern methods of language instruction, this text presents 
specific, detailed descriptions of techniques and procedures 
for classroom and laboratory, including a blueprint for the 
implementation of the laboratory. 


1960 157 pp. illus. $3.95 


SANCHEZ-SILVA: Marcelino pan y vino 


edited by Edward R. Mulvihill and Roberto G. Sanchez, 
University of Wisconsin 

Now available for the first time in a textbook edition, this 

short novel, a favorite with young people in Spanish- 

speaking countries, will serve ideally as a reader in the 

latter part of the introductory course. The story won wide 

acclaim in the film version several years ago. 


1961 116 pp. paperbound $11.95 


CASONA: Corona de amor y muerte 


edited by Jose Balseiro and J. Riis Owre, University of 
Miami 


The most recent play by one of Spain’s leading contempor- 
ary dramatists, this work deals with a medieval legend 
———- popular in Spanish and Portuguese literature. 

asona’s version gives an interesting new psychological 
interpretation of the story. 


1960 184 paperbound $2.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 
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SCRIBNER SPANISH SERIES 


(Under the General Editorship of Juan Rodriguez- Castellano) 


ELEMENTARY READERS 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER 
with Conversation and — 
By P. G. Evans . 242 pages 


LECTURAS FACILES Y UTILES 
By Samuel A. Wofsy : . 176 pages 


ESPANA A VISTA DE PAJARO 
By Concha Bretén and Rose Martin . . . « 210 pages 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMARS 
ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH THROUGH PRACTICE 
By Herbert A. Van Scoy and Margaret M. Davis : . 212 pages 
SPANISH THROUGH SPEECH 
By Juan Rodrfguez- Castellano and Willis Knapp Jones . 205 pages 
INTERMEDIATE READERS 
CUENTOS RECIENTES DE — 
Edited by Terrell Tatum . 239 pages 
CUENTOS DE LAS ESPANAS 
Edited by Jaime Homero Arjona and Carlos Vazquez Arjona 195 pages 
MAS CUENTOS DE LAS ESPANAS 
Edited by Doris K. Arjona and Carlos Vazquez Arjona 203 pages 


CUENTOS HISPANOAMERICANOS de Ayer y de Hoy 
Edited by Ferdinando D. Maurino and Joseph G. Fucilla 194 pages 


INTERMEDIATE GRAMMARS 


A NEW SHORTER SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
By Juan Rodriguez-Castellano and Charles Barrett Brown 225 pages 


SHORTER SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
By Juan Rodriguez-Castellano and Charles Barrett Brown 191 pages 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
By Juan Rodriguez-Castellano and Charles Barrett Brown 239 pages 


CIVILIZATION AND DRAMA 


ESPANA: SINTESIS DE SU C ileal 
By Jerénimo Mallo é . 304 pages 


EN LA ARDIENTE OSCURIDAD 
By Antonio Buero Vallejo, edited by Samuel A. Wofsy 196 pages 


HISTORIA DE UNA ESCALERA 
By Antonio Buero Vallejo, edited by José Sanchez 


LA DAMA DEL ALBA 

By Alejandro Casona, edited by Juan Rodriguez-Castellano 
LA VIDA ES SUENO 

By Pedro Calderén de la Barca, edited by Everett W. Hesse 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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She Cosmopolitan Summer School 
in the “Rockies 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
MODERN LANGUAGE HOUSE 


for students with a desire to improve oral proficiency in 


FRENCH GERMAN _ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN SPANISH 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resident faculty. 
First and second year courses offered in all five languages. 


Complete undergraduate and graduate program in French, German and 
Spanish, advanced courses in Italian and Russian, together with methods 
courses for prospective and practicing teachers. 


Pe ee July 24 to August 26 


Applications accepted from students with two years college study or 

equivalent experience or from outstanding students with one year study. 
* Completely new electronic language lab 

* Comfortable surroundings in one of the University’s best residences 
* Extensive social and outdoor activities for each language group 
For information write: 

DIRECTOR, LANGUAGE HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO BOULDER, COLORADO 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Add life to the language and bring the language to life with 
GMS-D specially designed Classroom Aids. 


SING ALONG IN SPANISH 


FAVORITE MEXICAN FOLK SONGS 
Excellent For All Levels and Grades 


Two wonderful records designed for the teacher who would like to teach her 
students to sing these favorite songs but who does not have the facilities to do so, a 
fine Spanish baritone and a rhythm group consisting of bass, guitar and piano are 
brought into the classroom to assist her. On one 12” hifi longplaying record in a 
clear voice all the songs are sung by the singer with musical accompaniment. On 
the second 12” hi-fi longplaying record the song is played through as an instrumental 
only to be used as an accompaniment for the singing class. These invaluable records 
will stimulate the learning of Spanish by encouraging the student to SING ALONG 
while it frees the teacher for complete supervision. Contains: La Golondrina - La 
Chaparrita - La Paloma - La Sandunga - Las Chiapanecas - Las Cuatro Milpas - 
La Borrachita - La Valentina - Cielito Lindo - Cancion Mixteca. 


GMS-D 7008 vocal with one text (Additional texts available at 15c each) ...... $5.95 
GMS-D 7009 Instrumental .... (Additional texts available at 15c each) ...... $5.95 
SAVE 40% 

Item 1) GMS-D 7008, $5.95 Item 2) GMS-D 7009, $5.95 


Item 3) Thirty (30) texts, $4.50. Reg. $16.40 
ITEMS No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 All For $11.50 


AUDIO HOMEWORK 


EVERY HOME PHONOGRAPH CAN BE A LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


... SPECIAL STUDENT OFFER... 


On Favorite Mexican Folk Songs 
Item 1 — GMS-D 7008 Vocal Renditions .............. $5.95 


Item 2 — GMS-D 7009 Instrumental .................. $5.95 
Reg. ..$11.90 
SAVE 50% 
Both Items 1 & 2 with text .............. $5.95 
Minimum order accepted — 10 sets ... . $59.95 


Expires August 30, 1961. 


Goldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. 
401 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate charge of 50c regardless of the 
number of records ordered; A is additional. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 


COMPREHENSION ASSURED 


Journey In Spain 
INTERPRET SERIES 


Excellent For Student Comprehension Exercises. 


This series presents the opportunity for the student to hear dialogues 
as they are actually used in “everyday” existence. New words in the form 
of expressions and short but complete sentences on the grounds of usage 
are introduced into each dialogue. The listener, depending on his mood at 
the time of listening, can choose any of the fifty dialogues to listen to 
as each is a complete short story. In the printed accompanying text 
(Spanish/English) each dialogue is fully illustrated in color for further aid 
to the listener in audio/visual assimilation, Also illustrated are hundreds 
of other items which are not generally known — traffic signs — movie 
and theatre posters — want ads — classified ads — personal items — 
telegrams — stamps — currency — timetables — fruits — vegetables, 
etc. Following is a partial listing of the recorded dialogues — Greetings 
— Thank You — Numbers — Which Day — Time Of Day — The Weather 
— Customs — At The Beach — On A Picnic — Ordering A Meal — At 
The Dentist — At The Doctor’s — In The Drug Store — etc. Also included 
is a pocket sized dictionary of 2500 words Spanish/English and English/ 
Spanish, the rules of grammar and phonetic exercises, 


GMSD 7016 (1-12” Lp with 104 page text and dictionary) ............... $7.95 
Additional 104 page illustrated in color texts ...cccccccceeeeeneeees $2.95 
Additional pocket sized dictiomaries .0..0...........csssseeseessesssrseeeeseeseeeeres $ 35 


@ 
EVERY HOME PHONOGRAPH IS A LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


EXCELLENT FOR AUDIO-VISUAL HOME STUDY 


IDEAL FOR REVIEW DURING THE SUMMER VACATION 
SPECIAL: Student Package 


Expires August 30, 1961 


10 complete ‘Journey In Spain’ sets .......... $ 60.00 
20 complete “Journey In Spain” sets .......... 100.00 
30 complete “Journey In Spain” sets .......... 120.00 


Prices for Larger Quantities upon request: 


Goldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. 
401 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate charge of 50c regardless of the 
number of records ordered; AGE is additional. 


Please mention HIsPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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NEW EXCITING... 
Understanding Spoken Spanish 


Available in French, German, Italian, Russian 


A new and delightful tape created to aid the students’ comprehension of 
Spoken Spanish. Selected material that can easily be integrated into 
any classroom or language laboratory program. Forty-five minutes (18 
lessons) of recorded material spoken by four natives. In the first lesson 
the phrase is first spoken by a male voice followed by a pause for student 
repetition and is then spoken by a female voice. Each lesson is con- 
structed around subject matter of interest to all students of Spanish. 
This material can serve as the core of your program or as excellent sup- 
plementary study matter. The manual has the key words of each lesson 
illustrated in color to aid the listener’s audio/visual assimilation. A 
translation of the Spanish text as well as an English/Spanish - Spanish/ 
English dictionary are supplied but not bound into the study text. 


GMS-TA 1002 2% mot $8.95 


With Text-Translation-Dictionary 


INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL $6.95 


(Offer Expires August 30, 1961) 


Goldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. 
401 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders have a flat rate of 50c regardless of the 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


LITERATURE 
FEDERICO DE ONIS — Antologia de la Poesia espaiiola e hispano- 
americana (1882-1932). 1300 pp. Cloth 12.00 


Orders received up to April 30 will be filled at 
the special prepublication price of $10. 


OCTAVIO CORVALAN — El Postmodernismo. La literatura hispano- 


americana entre dos Guerras Mundiales. Cloth ...................... $4.00 
CARLOS D. HAMILTON — Historia de la literatura hispanoamericana. 


VICTOR M. VALENZUELA — Cuatro escritores chilenos (Luis Orrego 
Luco, Emilio Rodriguez Mendoza, Baldomero Lillo, Federico Gana). 
Cloth 


CONCHA MELENDEZ — E\ arte del cuento en Puerto Rico. 


A history and anthology of Puerto Rican short stories. This is the 
fourth volume of Biblioteca Puertorriquefia. Other titles in this 
series are: Francisco Manrique Cabrera—Historia de la Literatura 
Puertorriquefia; Maria Teresa Babin — Panorama de la Cultura 
Puertorriquejia: José Luis Vivas — Historia de Puerto Rico. 


WORKS IN ENGLISH 


CALDERON — Six Plays (Life is a Dream, The Wonder-Working 
Magician, The Constant Prince, The Devotion of the Cross, Love 
after Death, Belshazzar’s Feast). English verse translation by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy, revised by Henry W. Wells. 464 pp. Cloth $6.00 


LUIS F. PRATO — Windstorm (A Novel of the Venezuelan Andes). 
This is a simple story, beautifully written, of the people who live 
high in the Andes Mountains of Venezuela. It is the story of their 
way of life, their customs, their beliefs and attitudes. A must for 


BILINGUAL 


CAMILO JOSE CELA -- Rest Home. A Cypress Book with Spanish 


and English on opposite pages. English translation by Herma 


PABLO NERUDA — Elementary Odes. A Cypress Book. English ver- 
sion by Carlos Lozano. With an introduction by Fernando Alegria. 
$5.00 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11 
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16mm FILMS 


Spanish Language Teacaing Films 
recommended for purchase under 
Title Ill, National Defense Education Act 


Film Guidebook (G) 
Price of Narration 


BUENOS DIAS CARMELITA $.39(G) 
17 min. B&W (revised version) 

CASA Y LA TIERRA DE LOYOLA, LA — 
20 min. Color 

CASTILLOS EN ESPANA 10 
10 min, Color 

CORAZON DE CASTILLA 10 
10 min. Color 

COSTAS DE ESPANA 39(G) 
10 min. Color 


CUMPLEANOS DE PEPITA, EL .69(G) 


10 

10 min. Color 

MEXICO Y SUS CONTORNOS 69(G) 
20 min. Color 

SUDAMERICA, CONTINENTE DE GRAN 

PORVENIR (Part 1) Series $295 

16 min. Color 

SUDAMERICA, CONTINENTE DE GRAN fr 

PORVENIR (Part 2) .60(G) 

13 min. Color 

TIERRA MEXICANA 10 
22 min. BEW 

VAMOS A COLOMBIA .39(G) 
11 min. Color 

VAMOS A CUBA .39(G) 
12 min. Color 

VAMOS A GUATEMALA .59(G) 
22 min. Color 

VAMOS AL PERU: EL PERU Guidebook for 
10 min. Color Parts 1& 

VAMOS AL PERU: LIMA 5G) 
10 min. Color 

VISTAS DE ANDALUCIA 39G) 
10 min. Color 


To Rent or Borrow these films, apply to your nearest Audio-Visual 
Director, or nearest university or educational film library. (Syracuse 
University, University of Illinois, Florida State University, have all 
these films in their rental libraries and will accept rentals from all 
parts of the U.S.). 


To Purchase, write 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
332 S. Michigan Ave. - Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


A superb new drillbook - 


Perfect for teaching Spanish 
phonology to English-speaking 
students 


Patterns of Spanish 
Pronunciation 


by Robert Stockwell and J]. Donald Bowen. Recognizing the 
ever-growing need for more emphasis on correct Spanish pro- 
nunciation, two noted language authorities now offer their 
invaluable methods in a much-needed new text. With this text, 
English-speaking beginners will be able to acquire proper habits 
in Sani conversation and advanced students will ag able to 
thoroughly review the fundamentals. Here are some of the 
special features that distinguish this handbook: 

@ extensive exercises for fully meeting a wide range of specific 

problems, 


@ carefully chosen, clearly presented material for effective teaching — 
either in large classes or in small workshop sessions, 


@ step-by-step procedures to establish natural Spanish linguistic 
patterns, 


a “built-in” technique to enable students to progress at their own 
rate of - 7 Baer much laborious and time-consuming 
drilling by rote. 


onology that you and your students will profit from most 


$2.75 paperbound 


PATTERNS OF SPANISH PRONUNCIATION is the book on gon 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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“The filmstrip with accompanying recorded 
conversation is an ideal audio-visual com- 
bination for achieving the versatility and 
flexibility which is needed in foreign lan- 
guage instruction.” 

Dr. D. Lincoln Canfield, Chairman 


of Foreign ages 
University of Rochester, N.Y. 


PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


This flexible educational tool is designed to help meet the 
primary aims of today’s Modern Language Department — to 
understand, speak, read and write. 
The Series combines multi-voice Spanish recordings and color 
photography and was especially created to help teach Spanish 
as a living language. 
These Sets are intended as basic material for effective foreign 
language instruction, to be integrated with the teacher’s own 
course. Active learning to help your students know .. . 
How Spanish is used in daily conversations: how it really 
sounds. 
30 multi-voice recordings 
more than 50 native voices 
time-tested pauses for student repetition 
What Mexico is like: how its people live. 
30 color filmstrips — about 45 frames each 
correlated with the recordings 
with Latin-American people in natural situations 
photographed entirely in Mexico 
PLUS: detailed teacher’s guides, picture-keyed English scripts 
for the teacher, Spanish scripts for students. 


Each Set of five lessons includes an additional recording for 
review and further aural practice. Linguistic knowledge and 
skills developed through conversational episodes. Filmstrips 
- and recordings designed to be used together and also each 
separately, in both classroom and language laboratory. 
The College Entrance Examination Board will provide foreign 
language listening comprehension tests for high schools wish- 
ing to use them. 
May we remind your Language Department that our French 
Language Series is also available. 
The FRENCH and SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES come 
under the provisions of the National Defense Education Act. 


For further information please write to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
71 WEYMAN AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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- Just Published - 
THREE NEW 
SPANISH READERS 


Rodolfo Usigli’s Corona de Sombra 


Edited by REX E. BALLINGER, Southwest Missouri State 
College. Proclaimed by the late George Bernard Shaw as a 
work of dramatic genius, this three-act play is a novel in- 
terpretation of the | of the emperors 
Maximilian and Carlotta. The play is published in its en- 
tirety and provides fast-paced dramatic action, practical and 
idiomatic wrong and a number of controversial issues 
which should stimulate classroom discussion. Intended for 
second-year college courses, abundant exercises are included 
to review grammar. 206 pp., illus., paperbound 


Veinte Cuentos Espafoles.del Siglo XX 


Edited by ENRIQUE ANDERSON-IMBERT and LAWRENCE 
B. KIDDLE, both of the University of Michigan. This new text 
presents twenty contemporary short stories chosen for their literary 
merit and for their wide range of locale, character, theme, and tone. 
Designed for intermediate college courses, the text classifies the 
linguistic difficulty of each story and includes profiles of each of 
the authors. 304 pp., paperbound 


Camilo José Cela’s 


La Familia de Pascual Duarte 


Edited by HAROLD L. BOUDREAU, University of 
Massachusetts; and JOHN W. KRONIK, Hamilton Col- 
lege. This contemporary Spanish novel, which initiated and 
is still unsurpassed as the prime example of the tremendismo 
movement, is presented completely unabridged. The editors 

rovide an introduction to Cela’s work and to the modern 
Spanish novel, while Cela himself has written palabras 
ocasionales ially for this edition. Recommended for 
second and third-year courses. 176 pp., illus., paperbound 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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M C LL N The March, 1961, reissue of selected titles 

A M A from the Macmillan Hispanic Series in at- 

A N N 0 J N ™ ES tractive — and inexpensive — paperback 
#88 editions. 


Edited by J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD, late Professor of Romance Languages, 
and OTIS H. GREEN, Professor of Romance Languages, both of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Professor Green is also Editor of the Hispanic Review. 


This series includes samples of the finest works by famous Spanish literary figures. 
Ideal for class use, the selections are accompanied by ample notes in English, exten- 
sive Spanish-English vocabularies, and, in some cases, helpful direct-method exercises. 
Most of the books are illustrated. 


TITLES COMING MARCH, 1961 


La Vida de un Picaro 
By JUAN CANO, Professor of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, University 


of Toronto. With exercises. III. $1.25 

Conchita Argiiello. Historia y Novela Californiana 4 
By AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, late Professor of Romance Languages, 
Stanford University. With exercises. 95 


Don Quijote de la Mancha 


By MIGUEL de CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. Abridged and edited by 
JUAN CANO. IIL. 1.65 


El Sombrero de Tres Picos 


By PEDRO ANTONIO de ALARCON. Edited with introduction and 
exercises by the late J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD. IIl. 1.25 


Los Malhechores del Bien. Comedia en dos Actos y en prosa 


By JACINTO BENAVENTE. Edited with introduction by IRVING A. 
LEONARD, Professor of Spanish-American Literature and of History, 
University of Michigan, and ROBERT K. SPAULDING, Professor 
Emeritus of Spanish and Portuguese, University of California (Berkeley). 1.25 


La Barraca 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. Edited with introduction by PAUL T. 
MANCHESTER, Chairman, Department of Romance Languages, Vander- 
bilt University. Ill. 1.45 


The Macmillan Eompany 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. f 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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El amigo en la adversidad es 


amigo en realidad. 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. 


Based on the aural-oral approach to learning... 


SPEAKING SPANISH 
PRIMERA VISTA ) Ruth R. Ginsburg 


and 


SEGUNDA VISTA (1961) | Robert J. Nassi 


Tapes and records for first two books are available 


SPEAKING SPANISH, the introductory text to learning Spanish, 
gives students a sense of achievement right from the start, and 
enables them to carry on conversations that deal with their own 
everyday interests. 


PRIMERA VISTA continues to guide students toward the gratify- 
ing experience of using the basic language with ease. Illustrations 
and text acquaint first-year students with the geography, old cus- 
toms, and modern ways of living in Latin America. 


The third book in the series, SEGUNDA VISTA, will be ready for 
fall classes. The five reading lessons, alternating with five dialogue 
lessons, introduce students to Spanish history, Don Quixote and El 
Cid, and Latin American men and women of letters. Aided by 
numerous illustrations, this text helps students to acquire a deeper 
understanding of Spain and Latin America. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
Boston (Editorial and Executive Offices) Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Son Francisco 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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OUBLEDAY 
ANCHOR BOOKS 


COLECCION 


Consulting Editor 
Leonardo C. de Morelos 

Columbia University 
TO INCREASE the availability of important literary works at 
low cost, the publishers of Anchor Books and Dolphin Books 
have designed a new program for students and teachers of 
Spanish literature. No longer will Spanish language editions 
of many of the books required for classroom use and supple- 
mentary reading have to be ordered from abroad or from 
book importers. With Coleccién Hispdnica, low-cost authori- 
tative texts will be available on short notice. 


THE BOOKS will be printed in the United States and will have 
the same format as Anchor Books (4%4«4”" x 7's”). They will 
follow the typographical traditions of Spain, and will be 
priced at 95¢ and $1.45. 


No ENGLISH, except the Doubleday copyright line, will 
appear in any of the books, and all jacket copy will be in 
Spanish. Every effort has been made to obtain the most defin- 
itive text available, and each volume will feature a chrono- 
logical table of the author’s life and works. Where such exist, 
the author’s own preface, notes, or writings concerning the 
work will be included. The first titles will span three centuries 
of Spanish literature. In addition to recognized classics the 
series will eventually include lesser-known works by writers 
of stature. 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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announces a new series of Spanish language paperbacks 


HISPANICA 


BEFORE YOU plan your course material for next semester, 
you will find it helpful to examine one or more of the first 
ten available titles. We invite you, therefore, to write the 
publisher for full details and examination copies. 


FIRST 10 TITLES 
AVAILABLE IN APRIL 


EL BURLADOR DE SEVILLA (E/ vergonzoso en palacio, 

Marta la piadosa) Tirso de Molina 
DOS NOVELAS PICARESCAS: E! Lazarillo de Tormes, 

El Buscén Anénimo, Francisco de Quevedo 
FACUNDO Domingo Faustino Sarmiento 
FUENTE OVEJUNA (Lo Estrella de Sevilla, 

Peribéfez y el Comendador de Ocafia) Lope de Vega 
LIBRO DE SU VIDA Santa Teresa de Jesis 
NOVELAS EJEMPLARES Miguel de Cervantes 
PEPITA JIMENEZ Juan Valera 
RIMAS, LEYENDAS Y NARRACIONES Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer 
LA VERDAD SOSPECHOSA (Las paredes oyen, 

El tejedor de Segovia) Ruiz de Alarcén 
LA VIDA ES SUENO (EI alcalde de Zalamea, 

El magico prodigioso) Calderén de la Barca 


Distributed by 
GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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BOSQUEJOS DE LAS REPUBLICAS. 
These tapes consist of short sketches of the 
aphy, history, culture and economy of 
each nation in the Pan American Union, Or- 
ganization of American States. Recorded in 
Spanish with over 18 different accents in the 
complete set of tapes. Voices are those of 
educated people such as the student would 
be most likely to meet traveling in the var- 
ious countries. There is a separate tape on 
each of the following countries: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, United States, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nic- 
aragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Dominican 
Republic, Uru > Vc Venezuela. Printed texts 
in Spanish ee nglish are furnished with 
the tapes. Order complete set of Bosquejos 
(21 tapes). 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA-1137AV $54.60 
complete 


3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA-1133AV 44.80 
complete 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. Excellent 
enrichment material prepared in cooperation 
with the Pan American Union. Builds com- 
prehension and fluency, adds to knowledge 
of culture and a. Seven tapes on 
famous men of the Americas. There is a 
separate Spanish tape and booklet for each 
of the following national fi pases Simén 
Bolivar; José de San Martin; ees 
Abraham Lincoln; Morelos; 

Order complete set of Hegpaphieal Sket 

(7 tapes). 


7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA-1017HS $23.40 
complete 
3.75 ips, Cat. LTA-1013HS 18.50 
complete 


BIBLIOTECA POPULAR. A set of twent 
assorted interesting and useful cong includ 
ing: Aprende a Escribir; Algo So! 


SPANISH TAPES 


Available under NDEA 


Lecturas Faciles en Prosa; Fébulas en Prosa; 
Fabulas en Verso; Noche de Difuntos; Se 
Vende una Burra; Algunas Aventuras de Don 
Quijote; Adivinanzas, San Francisco de Asis; 
Quetzalcoatl; Pueblos Anti de América; 
Algo de Geometria; Mews Inventos; 
Aprende a Medir; Vamos a Leer; Los Con- 
tinentes; La Tierra y los Planetas; La Patria; 
Crédito oe Each tape comes with ill- 
ustrated let. Order complete set of 
Biblioteca Popular (20 tapes). 


7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA-1007BP $67.85 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA-1003BP 51.85 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND IN- 
TONATION. Drills and exercises on Span- 
American speech. Pauses repetition 
students. Tape recording and manual. Extra 
copies of manual 40c each. 


7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA-1787 $8.50 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA-1783 7.50 


SPANISH: KINDERGARTEN THROUGH 
SIXTH GRADE. Aids for the teaching of- 
Spanish in the elementary schools. A dis- 
cussion of objectives, su: procedures 
and activities. Voca for all _— 
levels. Aids to moses > Be and usage. Per- 
sonal names, classroom directions, rhymes, 
jingles, songs and games. Courtesy expres- 
sions, conversations, dramatizations, skits. 
Covers a wide variety of subjects from ani- 
mals, bovesaas and cities, to transportation, 
vegetables and weather. Contains a separate 

unit for aia ade from kinder, through 
sixth ae. ape comes wii text con- 
taining all the recorded materials, helpful 
hints, ideas, suggested props and realia plus 
a complete guide for the teacher. 


7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA-1447 $11.95 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA-1443 8.50 


Ask for complete catalog of Realia (tapes, records, slides, filmstrips, flash cards, equipment) 


ORDER FROM: 


available under NDEA. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING AIDS, 
LANGUAGE CENTER 


BOYDS, MARYLAND 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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LANGENSCHEIDT 


Your guide to highest quality 
and dependability in foreign 


UNIVERSAL DICTIONARIES 
Spanish-English/English-Spanish 


This splendid two-in-one edition contains over 26,000 entries and is ig mad 
convenient and valuable for the traveler and the student — for both the 
speaking person learning Spanish and the Spanish-speaking person learning English. 
Entries have been se on the basis of frequency of use and the individual 
definitions are brief but comprehensive. In many cases they include several mean- 
ings of a word. A light, handy (3 x 4%) reference. 463 pp. Only $.95 


Portuguese-English/English-P ortuguese 
Here are some of the notable features of this fine two-in-one edition: 
© 8,000 English-Portuguese entries; 13,000 Portuguese-English entries 
© several translations for the most commonly used English words; indicates gender 
of Portuguese nouns 
© includes list of the cardinal and ordinal numbers and a list of personal and 
© follows the orthography established by the Academies of Lisbon and Rio de 
Janeiro Only $.95 


Langenscheidt dictionaries and language books are available from Barnes & Noble. 


Two excellent study aids — reliable, handy, economical: 
SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 


Charles Duff. Use of Spanish in reading, writing, conversation, and everyday 
activities. Basic vocabulary. Paperback, $1.95 


SPANISH GRAMMAR 
Eric V. Greenfield. Paperback, $1.25 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


Beginning Spanish 


NEW MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Four new 16mm films with soundtrack practice tapes 
and a 72-page Teacher's Guide. Will integrate with 
current course of study and ACCELERATE language 
learning. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


ACADEMIA 
HISPANO AMERICANA 


(Incorporada a la Secretaria de Educacién Publica) 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, México 


COURSES: Beginning, Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Span- 
ish; Conversation |, Il; Spanish and Mexican Literature; 
History of Mexico; Mexican and Spanish Folklore. 


WINTER, SPRING, SUMMER and FALL SESSIONS 


THE ACADEMIA offers the advantages of learning Spanish among 
native Spanish-speaking peoples in the historically im- 
portant center of the Mexican Independence movement. 

For information write to 
Prof. Horacio Lépez Sudrez, Director 


ACADEMIA HISPANO AMERICANA 


SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO 
MEXICO 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Examined and Endorsed 
MODERN SPANISH 


A Project of the 
Modern Language Association 


Confident though we were that Modern Spanish would be well received in the colleges, 
the response to it has far exceeded our expectations. College instructors found in 
Modern Spanish not just another new text, but, indeed, a new kind of text — bold and 
pioneering, keyed to the new spirit in language study. Those instructors who had long 
wished to employ the techniques of linguistic description, oral approach, and pattern 
assimilation, now had the text, the records, and the tapes to make such a program 
feasible for classroom teaching. 


* * “An excellent book! We plan to use Modern Spanish in all of our first-year 
Spanish classes.” 
Mrs. Consueto E. Wise, Webster College 


“Long awaited and happily adopted.” 

Mas. E. C. L’Heureux, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
“The tapes for Modern Spanish you so kindly sent me for duplication have 
been returned express. These materials are so excellent I am finding it very 
difficult to adopt texts for our other courses — they all seem so outmoded 


now. I hope you will soon have comparable materials in French and German.” 
Wenpett H. Harr, Weber College 


“Modern Spanish is one of the most intelligently planned books I have 
ever examined. The committee who produced it certainly deserves to be 
complimented.” 

Sister Tuerese, College of Notre Dame, California 
“Modern Spanish evolves from the preceding advances, rather than contradict- 
ing them; yet it is refreshingly novel. The dialogues are animated; the subjects 
are fun to talk about. In my opinion, the most far-reaching innovation, among 


beginning texts, is the accurate grammar explanations (e.g. of ser vs. estar, 
page 56). In this the book represents a new phase in the evolution of our 


lan; teaching.” 
pel Howarp Lee Nostranp, University of Washington 
These are but a few of the many comments we have received since publication of the 
book in April, 1960. Words of praise were soon supported by basic class adoptions. We 


are pleased to report that over 225 colleges are currently using Modern Spanish in the 
first-year course — a remarkable record, a most telling testimonial for the book. 


For detailed information on the Modern Spanish program, please write the publisher. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 


Please mention H1sPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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For Excellence in Spanish Award a Medal 


This size, $2.00; small size, $1.25 (postpaid) 


If remittance accompanies order, handling charge of 25c for each medal 
may be deducted. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 


The medals, bearin ing the words “For Excellence in Spanish,” may be 
ordered by Chapters and by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: 
the smaller size, 1% inches in diameter, has a ring so that it may be worn 
on a ribbon or as a watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes 
an attractive Bp aptnny or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or mone 
orders, should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw U: 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana, not later than May 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spanish department concerned. 


Since a measure of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should 
be observed: 


(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular 
work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than once; (3) No 
award should be made unless at least one contestant has achieved real ex- 
cellence. The medal should be purchased weeks in advance, and put on 
display; suitable announcement should be made, with the promise that 
winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Students who speak Spanish at 
home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition. It is desirable, though not a requirement, that some- 
one outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the 
medal the winner’s name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The 
medal should be presented to the winner in the presence of the whole school, 
if possible, or at least before an assembly of the students of Spanish. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 
A blank, with spaces for city, aed, and winner’s name is included with 


each medal. The blank should be Cushman, Adv. 
Manager of HISPANIA, The Choate 0° ‘ord, Connecticut. 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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THE SPANISH PROGRAM WITH THE 
SUPERIOR RATING .... 


EL CAMINO REAL 


JARRETT McMANUS 
BOOK | BOOK I! Third Edition 


The extraordinary success of these two books — long “best 
sellers” in the high school field — reflects their appeal to 
teachers and students alike. A flexible, balanced program of 
conversation, reading, and usage gives high school students a 
firm grasp of both the Spanish language and the culture of 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


EL CAMINO REAL is especially notable for: 


* a wealth of oral-aural material 
* varied and interesting graded readings 
* two-part chapter organization 


scientifically controlled vacabulary program 


highly effective presentation of grammar and usage 
* thorough, sustained review 


The latest edition of Book I features a program of preliminary 
dialogues which introduce students to Spanish as it is spoken 
in real-life situations. Suggestions for using the dialogues ef- 
fectively and for oral drills based on the dialogues are included. 


There is a complete AUDIO PROGRAM on tapes or records 
to accompany Book I of El camino real. 


For complete information 
write the sales office serving your school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Editorial Offices: BOSTON 


Regional Sales Offices: NEw YoRK 16 ATLANTA 5 GENEVA, ILL. 
DALLAS 1 Pato ALTO Foreign Sales Office: BOSTON 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


A 
Choate School Extension Course 


in MEXICO 
for boys age 16-18' 


JULY 3-AUGUST 5: At the University of 
Guadalajara 

« Study Spanish, Mexican History and Culture 

« excellent professional staff « wonderful climate 

lodging in private homes «+ extra curricular 

social activities. 


AUGUST 5-21: Guided tour 
Faculty supervision at all times by 

GEORGE T. CUSHMAN 
For information write to: 


Admissions office 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Other Choate Summer Extension programs to 
France, Germany, Russia, Far East 


Monticello College Publica 


Dos Libros Nuevos en 
la Serie 


Vol. 5, Seres de un dia, cuentos por 
pp. $2.00 


Vol. 6, Cuentos de Félix Pita Ro- 
driguez (Cuba) 128 pp. $2.00 


VOL. 1, Nicomedes Guzman (Chile) 
Una Moneda al Rio. 112 pp. $2.00 


VOL. 2, Héctor Velarde (Peri) 
Oh, los Gringos. 112 pp. $2.00 

VOL. 3, Antologia de Cuentos 
Puertorriquefios. 160 pp. $2.00 

VOL. 4, Cuentos de Jorge Luis Borges 
(Argentina). 128 pp. $2.00 


toda 


PAUL J. COOKE 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE PRESS 
GODFREY, ILLINOIS 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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= A size edition (3% x 6%). Helptul te = 
4 teachers and adequate for all transiaticn 
dents studying Spanish, as well os 
é tains all current Spanish and English 
, % new words such as commonly used in 
Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
—t IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
—— CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- Hoe are: 
== DEXES — $3.00. == a 
: For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. —— =e 


Sounds 


0 
Spanish 


PROFESSIONALLY PRODUCED 
LISTENING PRACTICE and 
DRILL TAPES 


—Recuerdos de Espafia 


A Spanish Cultural Series written and recorded by Dr. Ramén Martinez- 
Lé of The University of Texas. The nostalgte reminiscences of the 
well-known Galician * enant especially written for students with some 
competency in Spanish. 

¢ La casa de mi abuela * El hogar * Mi tio Andrés 

¢ La paella * El paseo * La romeria 

¢ El mercado * La tertulia * Los archivos 


“One of the greatest needs in the modern teaching of languages is ear-training. 
A student aiming to understand native speakers requires hundreds of hours of 
listening practice. This Series of recordings of short cultural subjects charmingly 
written and narrated by Professor Ramén Martinez-Lépez serves admirably to 
provide hearing practice for intermediate and advanced students.” 
Theodore Andersson 
The University of Texas 


—Los Buenos Vecinos 


The first 20 of a Series of 100 tapes dramatizing normal conversations and 
the everyday experiences of the teenage members of the Rodriguez family 
of Mexico City. Produced in Mexico with , oy music and sound 
effects. Prepared with the cooperation of Sra. Minerva Alicia Gil, Directora 
del Departamento Audio-Visual, Secretaria de Educacién Piblica de México. 


TAXCO de mis amores 


Color film emphasizing the cultural aspects of Taxco. The narration features a 
high school teacher of Spanish and two students, the latter native speakers of 
Spanish. 11 minutes, $125.00, no rentals. A drill tape of the soundtrack on a 
seven inch reel is available for $10.00. 


For detailed information please write to: 
LANGUAGE ARTS, INC. 
Producers of the GLORIA “"* DAVID Series 
1111 South Congress + Austin, Texas 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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New Books on Literary Criticism 


Alborg, Juan Luis: Hora actual de la novela espafiola. 
6 pp. Ill. 4.00 
Castro, Américo: Hacia Cervantes, 350 pp. IIl. 4.00 
Cardona, Rodolfo: Ramén, a study of Gémez de la Serna and 
his works. 188 pp. Cloth. 00 
Cernuda, Luis: Estudios sobre la poesia espafiola contem- * 
poranea. 240 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Gaos, Vicente: Temas y problemas de la novela espafiola. 
350 pp. Ill. Cloth. 50 
Garfias, Francisco: Juan Ramén Jiménez. 265 pp. Il. 4.00 
Granjel, Luis S.: Retrato de Unamuno. 440 pp. Ill. Cloth. 5.50 
Granjel, Luis S.: Retrato de Azorin. 320 pp. Cloth. IIl. 4.00 
Menéndez Pidal, Ramén: La Chason de Roland y el 
neotradicionalismo. (Origen de la 
épica romanica) 500 pp. Cloth. 14.00 
Orozco, Emilio: Poesia y mistica. Introduccién a la lirica de 
San Juan de la Cruz. 281 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.25 
Pérez de Ayala, R.: Principios y finales de la novela. 
151 pp. Il. 3.50 
Pérez Minik, D.: Novelistas espafioles de los siglos 
X y XX. 348 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Torrente Ballester, G.: Teatro espafiol contempordneo. 
344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.50 
Sanchez Barbudo, A.: Estudios sobre Unamuno y Antonio 
: Machado. 344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Vivanco, L. Felipe: Introduccién a la poesia espafiola 


contemporanea. 665 pp. Ill. Cloth 8.00 


Eliseo Torres 
1469 St. Lawrence Ave. Publisher & Bookseller New York 60, N.Y. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE , 
JULY 3-AUGUST 9 SALTILLO America's Most Interesting 


Newspaper 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for U. S. teachers and DE NUEVA YORK 


students of Spanish. 
(Daily and Sunday) 


Conversation with individual tutor. 


A variety of courses in the Spanish Six Times the Circulation of any 
language and literature. Spanish-Language Daily 
Lectures in both Spanish and Eng- in the U. S. 
lish on the different aspects of 
Spanish American culture. Post- The Greatest Writers in the Spanish 
session excursion. World appear daily in 
Pleasant mountain climate. Good 
places to live—accommodations in EL DIARIO 
hotel or private home. DE NUEVA YORK 
All-expense plans. 
For catalog and enrollment, write 164 Duane St. 
New York 13, N.Y. 
Mary Wise Box 141 Zion, Ill. tres 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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New RONALD textbooks for college courses... 


La América Latina de Hoy 


Edited by EUGENIO CHANG-RODRIGUEZ, University of 
Pennsylvania; and HARRY KANTOR, University of Florida 


Just Published! For courses in second-year Spanish and classes in conversa- 
tional Spanish and Latin American civilization. The readings comprise com- 
mentaries on a wide range of contemporary Latin American problems, written 
by leading intellectual and political figures who have played an active role in 
dealing with them. The topics include the educational challenge; the different 
approaches to incorporate the Indian into modern Latin America; the desire for 
regional and continental “unification,” disarmament, economic development, 
iodusttialiansion, land reform, etc. Headnotes introduce the authors and outline 
their careers; footnotes and biographical notes facilitate the reading of the 
selections; and questions on the essays stimulate conversation. The vocabulary 
of 2,500 words is in reality a short dictionary for students in second-year Spanish. 
1961. 378 pp. $4.00 


Personajes del Mundo Hispanico 


Edited by RAYMOND L. GRISMER, University of Minnesota; and 
RICHARD H. OLMSTED, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


Just Published! Designed for reading in intermediate Spanish courses, this 
collection of short stories provides a composite picture of Spanish national 
character as it has evolved over the centuries. Drawn from ‘ilinses literary 
and historical sources adapted and rewritten to meet the needs of the inter- 
mediate student, the book includes selections from both Spanish and Spanish 
American writers. It ranges from the chronicles of Pizarro and Cortés to the 
works of modern authors like Blasco Ib4fiez and Baroja. Book includes a brief 
introduction to each of the twenty selections and a lesson vocabulary at the end 
of each story to aid the student with important words and constructions. The 
main vocabu at the end of the book contains all the words—including irregu- 
lar forms—in the text and identifies people and places mentioned in the readings. 
1961. 352 pp. $3.75 


A Conversational Spanish Review Grammar 


By RUDOLPH J. MONDELLI, Pace College; and 
ITALO L. PONTEROTTO, Iona College 


Just Published! This grammar covers the material 


eps considered as essential review for second-year Spanish courses. In fifteen 
lessons it combines timely, interesting dialogues and oral and written exercises 
with a systematic discussion of the rules of the language. Each lesson has four 
= Conversacién—dialogue in Spanish with the English equivalent; Frases 
mportantes—pertinent Spanish expressions with translations; Puntos Gramaticales 
—concise analyses of the structure of Spanish; and Ejercicios—drill on the lesson’s 
dialogue. The book introduces the student to verbal forms, idiomatic expressions, 
and tical constructions within the context of actual speech before explain- 
ing principles of grammar involved. By memorizing and pronouncing the 
sentences and phrases in this book, the student will have sufficient expressions 
at his command for immediate and fluent use. 1961. 288 pp. $3.90 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers ; 
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The Gamma-Hispavox library of traditional 
music of all regions of Spain available for the 
first time in the United States. LP high 
fidelity albums. Write for descriptive 
catalogue: 
LANGUAGE ARTS, INC., 

1111 South Congress, Austin 4, Texas 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE WORKSHOPS 


Sponsored jointly by the School of Education and the Department of 
Modern European Languages 


PROGRAM FOR THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Eight Weeks — June 26 to August 19, 1961 
Training in oral and written expression. 
Seminar in the development of instructional materials and techniques. 
Demonstration school. 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF FRENCH AND SPANISH 


Short Term: June 26 to July 24, 1961 
Full Term: June 26 to August 19, 1961 
Designed to meet the needs of teachers who wish to keep abreast 
of new techniques in language instruction and desire additional 
training in their major or minor field. 
Both programs lead to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. Training in the 
use of the language laboratory is an integral part of both workshops. 
; For further information write to: 
Professor A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 
DEPARTMENT OF MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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NEW! wearinc ... SAYING ... SEEING 


the LOGICAL ELEMENTARY approach 
to Foreign Language Instruction! 


FILMSTRIPS with RECORDS 


Spanish co-authors: José Sdnchez, 
Ph.D., Prof. of Foreign Languages, 
U. of Ill. (Chicago), and Audrey 
Castillo, Evanston, Ill. schools. 
French by Dr. Sanchez with Marie- 
Antoinette Martin, M.A., Labora- 
tory Schools, U. of Chicago. 


Translations 


in complete 
Teacher's GUIDE 
COLOR Simple, direct, readily ossimilable! 
Lively contemporary drawings exclude all back- -- new A JRAL approach, 
ground detail . . . . show only subjects heerd. ¢vocated by leading modern lan- 


guage groups. 
WONDERFUL INTRODUCTION .... . immediate results . . . lasting motiva- 
tion! By hearing, saying and seeing, the child absorbs beginning conversational 
French or Spanish in a pleasant and completely successful technique. Short phrases 
are heard in readily digestible bits with correct native inflection. Heard . . . then 
said aloud by the children . . . not just once but twice each time! You may proceed 
at your own speed, go as fast or as slow as the level of the class will permit. 
Authentic . . . approved. Helpful to inexperienced teachers. 
The Aural-Oral method for beginners builds confidence and enthusiasm for the 
more difficult years of grammar, reading, and writing that lie ahead. It also 
moves immediately toward ability to converse on foreign soil! 
* Big, bright, projected full color PICTURES minus detail and captions, in 
SET intriguing modern art. 43-52 frames per filmstrip. 
, * 33% rpm RECORD. Authentic pronunciation. Slightly faster on repeat. 
INCLUDES: Advance tone signal. Can repeat any part. 
* Teacher's GUIDE. Includes complete translations. 
With script and 334% rpm record, each filmstrip .. . 38 


Elementary Spanish for Young Americans 


WN188 IR — En le sale de clase (In the Classroom) 
WN188 2R — Después de la escuela (After school) 
WN188 3R — Con le familia (With the family) 
WN188 4R — En case (At Home) 
WN188 5R — Por Ie mofiena (In the Morning) 


WN188 6R — El cumpleafios de Carlos (Carlos’ Birthday Party) 

WN188 SR—AIl 6 SPANISH with 3 double-face records 
WN189 SR—AIl 6 FRENCH with 3 double-face records ............ $35.10 

WN190 SR—BOTH Sets, FRENCH and SPANISH, 12 filmstrips and 6 records .. . .$66 


Available on direct order or 15-day approval from 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION. SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX, INC. 


Gp 1345 Diversey Porkway, Chicago 14, Ill., Dept. WN31 
(On school orders, please indicate date desirable for billing) 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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ANNUAL SUMMER SESSIONS IN EUROPE .. . . 1961 


1. SPAIN 2, ITALY 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 


3. AUSTRIA 
UNIVERSITY OF SALZBURG and VISIT TO VIENNA 


Ideal for Students, Teachers, Professional People and all who 
desire a refreshingly different travel experience! 

Ist SESSION 

2nd SESSION 


Each session includes room and 3 meals daily at the University of your choice FOR ONE 

MONTH; Transfers; sightseeing tours; bullfight, tickets and many other special features; 

tuition, graduation cerrtificate, college credit; choice of art, language, dancing, painting, 

ote. —s of language is NOT required ... PLUS . . . Vienna visit (for Salzburg 
ions. 


ALL THIS FOR $195!! 


**Optional Extension Tours to al! parts of Europe available in connection with these courses at 
Unusually Low Cost 


Trans-Atiantic air transportation at new economy rates. 
For complete information write or call Dept. H12 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


590 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 — COlumbus 5-2600 


ANNOUNCING 
First-Year Spanish, Revised 


STAUBACH - WALSH 


For high-school students beginning the study of Spanish, 
this new edition retains the basic features that made the 
previous edition so extraordinarily popular with teachers 
everywhere. Here are some of the new features: the 
Spanish has been increased; there are many more modern 
pattern drills for strengthening audio-lingual orientation ; 
there is more provision for controlled compositions, both 
oral and written; and more brief readings are included 
to interest students. Supplementary materials: a complete 
ve program, a Manual and Key, Practice Exercises, 
ests. 


GINN AND COMPANY crc: ste omen 


New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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See and hear 
CLASSROOM 
‘DEMONSTRATION 


~NEW ELECTRONIC 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING TAPES 


School Tapes 
are avaiiabie in 
The 4 Most Popular 
Languages: 


Western Hemisphere Spanish, 
French, German, and Russian. 


In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training ... outgrowth of Linguaphone's experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more .. . faster. 
For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 

Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation, 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized Tapes and Discs, together with up-to-date Workbooks (by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher Manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today. 


Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard. 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School- 
Tape Program in your own classroom. 


For descriptive literature and a free demonstration with no obligation, 
simply mail coupon. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. SD-35-031 Radio City, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


TINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. SD-35-031 Radio City, N. Y. 20 


Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving literature about the 
Linguaphone School-Tape Program and would like more 


tion about a classroom demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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FILM CLASSICS 


. . » for classroom use. . . for clubs . . . for motivating learning 


SUBIDA AL CIELO — Luis Bufiuel’s Mexican Bus Ride. 73 min. 

The “bus ride” theme serves to develop suspense in the story thread and to 
introduce a variety of Mexican characters.-In addition it shows off the spec- 
tacular tropical countryside. A Cannes Festival Winner. 

DONA BARBARA — Rémulo Gallegos’ novel. 1387 min. 


Maria Félix, one of Mexico’s top actresses, as Dofia Barbara, interprets this 
major work of literature. She is a beautiful, impetuous woman who rules the 
wild cattle country of Venezuela through superstition and violence. 


LLUVIA ROJA — José Goytortia Santos’ prize novel. 98 min. 
A vivid story of the Mexican revolution featuring Jorge Negrete as a singing, 
fighting soldier of fortune. Negrete sings Mexican folksongs. In Spanish either 
with English subtitles or without. Specify which version is wanted. 
MARIA CANDELARIA — Directed by Emilio Fernandez. 102 min. 
Dolores Del Rio demonstrates her great dramatic talent in this touching story 
of peasant life. Filmed in villages and canals of Xochimilco. 
DONA PERFECTA — Celebrated novel by Benito Pérez Galdés. 95 min. 
Dolores Del Rio. In Spanish only. No subtitles. 

All films in Spanish with English subtitles except as noted. 

Write for complete catalog of Spanish language films 


Trans-World Films, Inc. 
53 West Jackson Bivd., Rm. 530 
Dept. HP-3, Chicago 4, Ill. 


How to Prepare for College Board 
Achievement Tests / Spanish 


by LOUIS CABAT and JACOB D. GODIN 
(Foreign Language Chairmen in New York City High Schools) 
The only review book specifically planned for achievement or placement tests. 
@ By means of exercises, drills, practice tests, the student will achieve a firm 
grasp of the form and content of the Spanish examinations. Difficult and 


tricky areas most often encountered on the CBAT tests are covered in the 
following material: 


Use and Position of Pronouns The Subjunctive 

Grammatical Pitfalls Synonyms and Antonyms 

Reading Comprehension Graded Idiom Lists 

Graded Vocabulary Lists Irregular Verb Charts 
Spanish Words and English Cognates 


Full answers are provided on all drills and practice tests, and on the 10 com- 
plete examinations modelled on the actual College Board Achievement Tests. 


$1.75 paper; $3.95 cloth. Class orders of 10 or more at 20% discount. 
BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, Inc. «+ 343 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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summer sessions abroad 
1961 


University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. JULY 3 — AUGUST 5 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain. JUNE 30 — AUGUST 21 


Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 including tuition, 
board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE. ;ULY AND AUGUST 


Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. Visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 


INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
Francisco 17, California 


SPANISH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YEAR and GRADUATE 
SCHOOL IN SPAIN 


(Program for Candidates of the Master of Arts Degree in Spanish) 


Women as an extension in Madrid, Spain, for American women students 


in the Junior Year and on the Graduate level. 


Included in this price are tuition, board and room in Madrid, round trip by 
plane New York-Madrid-New York; excursions to Toledo, El Escorial, 
Segovia and Avila; lectures, festivals, etc. 


Write for information to: 


DR. FRANCISCA de SANCHEZ 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco 18, California 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION ‘ 


June 26 through August 14, 1961 


Other sessions of School for Foreign Students: 


Winter: January 9 - March 13 
Spring: April 3 - June 16 
Autumn: September 4 - November 17 


Courses for undergraduates and graduates. No pee knowledge of 
Spanish necessary. Several courses conducted in English. 

The oldest Summer School in Latin America, in its magnificent new 

quarters, offers a most comprehensive and vast program of studies; com- 
bined with the physical activities offered, teachers and students from 
the ee States will spend an ideal summer in a country they will 
never forget. 
SPANISH; CONVERSATION; PHONETICS; SPANISH, MEXICAN AND 
LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE; SPANISH, MEXICAN AND LATIN 
AMERICAN HISTORY; ECONOMICS; PHILOSOPHY; ARCHAEOLOGY; 
SOCIOLOGY; PAINTIN' NG; SCULPTURE; MEXICAN ARTS AND 
CRAFTS; TYPICAL SONGS AND DANCES OF MEXICO. 


Write for information to: 


Rosa Maria Stephenson G., Registrar 
School for Foreign Students Ciudad Universitaria, México 20, D. F. 


An Invitation to AATSP Chapters 


International Film Bureau Inc. invites you to borrow free of charge, 
for preview at your meeting, any of the following new graded language 
Spanish teaching films: 


VAMOS A CUBA — 12 minutes, Color 
MEXICO Y SUS CONTORNOS — 20 minutes, Color 


SUDAMERICA, CONTINENTE DE GRAN PORVENIR — 
28 min., Color 


Send your request to: 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 4 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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SPANISH 


two years of study 
in eighty tapes 


For the first time, high schools and colleges can 
acquire specifically prepared and coordinated units 
of instruction for language lab use. 


As a thoroughly prepared supplement to exist- 
ing texts and Spanish courses (or as an independ- 
ent course), these Oral Spanish Tapes provide 
sufficient material for two years of language 
study. Each master tape reel contains one chap- 
ter (12 to 15 minutes in length), a continuous 
narrative of two American boys travelling in 
Spanish America. 


In each of these convenient, short lesson units 
there are spaced dialogues for repetition, struc- 
tural exercises for grammatical practice, cultural 
scenes and everyday conversation of native 
speakers. 


Step by step use of the tapes is fully explained 
with outline and suggestions in accompanying 
texts for teacher use. If desired, two Student 
Manuals covering all taped material are available 
at a cost of $2.00 each. 


Oral Spanish Tapes were developed at the 
Institute of Latin American Studies of Mississippi 
Southern College by Professor Reginald C. Rein- 
dorp, Ph.D. 


To order your set of Oral Spanish Tapes, or 
to request additional information, simply address 
a card or letter to ETL. 


Electronic Teaching Laboratories 
Dept. H-4 

5034 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Ist Session 
July 2-22, 1961 


vaca, and Taxco. 


SPANISH WORKSHOPS 
of MONTERREY, MEXICO 


for HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


An enrichment program in its seventh consecutive year for high school 
students of Spanish with emphasis on aural comprehension, conversational 
skills, history and culture of Mexico, folk music and regional dances. All 
classes are conducted in Spanish, and only experienced secondary teachers 
of Monterrey are employed. Group housed in private hotel under strict 
supervision. Because of increased interest and enrollment in the 1960 
Workshop, two sessions will be offered in 1961. 

Post Workshop Excursion: twelve day supervised tour to Mexico City 
and Acapulco by chartered, air conditioned bus, visiting en route San 
Luis Potosi, Dolores Hidalgo, Guanajuato, San Miguel Allende, Cuerna- 


Write for brochure 


MRS. MARGARET ADEY 


3601 ARROWHEAD DRIVE 


2nd Session 
July 23-August 12, 1961 


— AUSTIN 3, TEXAS 


CATALOGO DE LIBROS Y 
REVISTAS DE LITERATURA 
HISPANOAMERICANA 


Se envia sin cargo a todos los Profs. de 
Literatura Espafiola que lo soliciten. Si 
Ud. no lo ha recibido aan, pidalo hoy 
mismo. 


Poseemos el mayor surtido de libros de 
LITERATURA, FILOLOGIA, LINGU- 
ISTICA y NOVELAS, de la mayoria de 
los autores Espafioles e Hispanoamer- 
icanos. Desde hace muchos ajfios proveemos 
a la mayoria de las Bibliotecas y Colegios 
de los Estados Unidos, Canada, etc. Soli- 
cite hoy mismo precio de cualquier libro 
nuevo o agotado que no encuentre en su 
localidad. Los clientes de los EE. UU. son 
atcendidos con la mayor preferencia y 
prontitud. Agradeceremos recomendar 
nuestra libreria a sus colegas. 


Libreria Cientifica Universitaria 
Calle Lima 709. Buenos Aires, Arg. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SESSION 


(June 26 — August 19, 1961) 


PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH AND SPANISH 


Advanced Language Practice 
Literature and Civilization 


Teaching of French and Spanish 
in the Elementary School 
with 
Demonstration classes 
and practice teaching 
(six weeks) 


Laboratory methods and materials 
for High School 
(six weeks) 


FRENCH AND SPANISH CLUBS; 
LANGUAGE TABLES 


For information, write to: 
Prof. James C. O'Neill 
2072 Frieze Bidg. 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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AUDIO LINGUAL 
DIGEST Offers: 


1—CONTENT AT TEENAGE LEVEL—offer- 
ing students general and-cultural information 
along with their language study. 
2—BUILT-IN TEACHING EXERCISES—on 
the record itself in the form of a compre- 
hension exercise and imitation drill and a 
question and answer drill. 


3—COMPLETE TEXT AND GUIDE FOR 
TEACHERS—for classroom or language 
laboratory use. Can be easily used by teach- 
ers with no previous experience in this type 
of teaching. 


4—STUDENT PRACTICE RECORDS AT 25¢ 
—aon exclusive feature, so, for the first time, 
students can practice classroom exercises at 
home. 


Available 
under Title I] NDEA 


5—AUTHENTICITY—ensured by the use 
| of native writers and speakers. 


AUDIO LINGUAL DIGEST is a quality 12” 
LP record, in long-lasting album containing 
full ‘text and teaching method. 7 issues will 
be released in 1961-62 at a yearly cost of 
$42.00. Special to charter members (order 
before June 30, 1961) only $35.00 per year. 


SAMPLE RECORD ONLY $1.—This contains 
a full lesson entitled “Le Nouvel An’, a 
dramatization, includiing repetition drill and 
question and answer drill. Money refunded 
to you personally when school subscribes, or 
should you return record. 


EDUCATIONAL AUDIO 
VISUAL, INC. 

Dept. H 29 Marble Avenue 

Pleasantville, N.Y. 


1 enclose $1. Please send sample record. 


Zone ............ State 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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FILMS from SPAIN 


Now AVAILABLE 


in 16mm 


Spanish Dialogue, with English subtitles. For School and Club 


ARE YOU USING SPANISH LANGUAGE FILMS? Many Educators Find 
The Showing of Full-Length Films Excellent to Spark a Lively Class or 


CALLE MAYOR 
FLAMENCO 
Bufuel’s EL 
. . « PLUS 6 other titles, are listed in the new Brandon Price List, 


“Motion Pictures for Foreign Language Instruction” 


Club Project. 


FREE! 


A limited quantity of this list, containing films listed, identi- 
fied and graded in the official Materials List for teachers 


of foreign language, published by the Modern Language Assn. of America. 
Offer expires February 1, 1961 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc.” * 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


of UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


in cooperation with professors from 
Stanford University 

University of California 

and Guadalajara 


in Mexico 


July 3 to August 11, 1961 
Courses in 
Art 


folklore 

geography 

history 

language 

literature 

For more information, write 
Professor Juan B. Rael 

P.O. Box 7227 

Stanford, California 


MLabstracts 


brings you authoritative ab- 
stracts of international research 
& opinion relevant to the teach- 
ing of Modern Languages from 


kindergarten to Ph.D. 


Order from: 
G. Mathieu 
Editor & Publisher 


MLabstracts 
Orange County State College 
Fullerton, California 


Issued in November, February 
@ May 


Five issues: $2.00 
“Keep abreast to Stay ahead” — 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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3 recent books: 


Aventura Mexicana. 


by Arturo Torres-Rioseco. The hilarious tale of a trip by se 
American professors to Mexico City and Guadalajara, this is a first- o 
second-year reader. The narrative is larded with information on the 
Mexican background, and pokes gentle fun at life in Mexico. Com- 
plete vocabulary and notes; questions; themes for conversation. 
181 pp. $2.75 


A Concept Approach to Spanish 


by Zenia Sachs Da Silva & Gabriel H. Lovett. “The authors have 
dealt with the grammar of the Spanish language not in terms of 
forms and formulae, but in terms of concepts. ... Where grammati- 
cal terminology is necessary, it is used and explained; but at no point 

_ it is imposed for its own sake. This approach has undeniable appeal.” 
(Hispania) 405 pp. $3.50 


Spanish in Review 


by Robert Avrett. Unusual simplicity, comparative brevity, and 
good correlation of the basic grammatical structures of English and 
Spanish are this book’s main features. Various points, e.g., the treat- 
ment of ser and estar, are in line with the most recent scholarship. 
For second or third year. 405 pp. $3.50 


3 old favorites by L. A. Kasten and Eduardo Neale-Silva 
Lecturas Amenas 


Designed for second-year classes, this is “a good selection of ‘pleasant 
readings’ taken from among the better known Spanish authors.” 
Las Americas “Innovations in this fine text are ‘Decalogue of Don'ts’ 
and “Translation Aids’.” Modern Language Journal 689 pp. $4.75 


Lecturas Escogidas, Rev. Ed. 


This is one of the most successful and widely adopted first-year 
Spanish readers ever published. Stories and sketches from both 
Spain and Latin America are supplemented by notes, an active vo- 


cabulary, a cuestionario, and a Project for oral expression after each 
lesson. 388 pp. $3.50 


Lecturas Modernas 


A transition text between the first- and second-year readers, this 
book includes an unusually interesting group of stories from Span- 
ish-American sources, along with exercises similar in plan to 
LECTURAS ESCOGIDAS, a grammatical summary and a complete 
vocabulary. 216 pp. $2.50 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St.,N.Y.16, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


ESCUELA ESPANOLA 19 de junio a 29 de julio 1961 


ELIAS L. RIVERS 


Profesor Visitante 


Casa espafiola Cursos graduados 
Escuela de Demostracién Actividades sociales 


Para mas informes dirigirse a 


Director of Admission 2040 Adelbert Road 
Western Reserve University Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Bring Mexico to Your Classroom S T U DY S PA N | S H 


Use A in MEXICO 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPER with 
From Taxco Summer School 
MEXICO CITY 


: a OUR SCHOOL will offer wonder- 
World News in Spanish Roto- ‘tye ome you a 


gravure — Sports — Comics in Color 
“Methods of La... . . with its 
— DELIVERED SAME. WEEK yam of ted 
AS PUBLISHED — Spanish-speaking people i 
see interesting P in Mexi- 
Instructor's Subscription FREE with co, including ancient pyramids, palaces, 
Wilbur C. Cross, Director 
Latin-American Outlet Write for Fhege information and 
folder to — 
Prof. J. E. Angulo, Director 


807 N. Main St., Wichita, Kansas 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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..and Hear 
the World! 


The Spanish language world is at your finger tips when you use WILMAC 
Recordings! Latin American and Spanish students speak to you in their 
own tongue — now on FIVE releases in the famous CGS Series (see review, 
pp. 654-655, Hispania for December, 1960). A wide variety of material is also 
offered in the WRS Spanish Series. Write for your free catalog to WILMAC 
Recorders, 921 East Green Street at Mentor, Pasadena, 1, California. 


WILMAC 


Tapes ~ - Discs 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 12-July 15, 1961 
A STIMULATING APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 


DEUTSCHES HAUS 


MAISON FRANCAISE 


The Deutsches Haus and the Maison Frangaise on campus — in attractive 
residence houses — as centers for all language activities. 


MORNING: elementary, intermediate 
courses; courses in phonetics, culture 
and civilization, stylisties, advanced 
and graduate courses in literature, 
including contemporary literature. 


AFTERNOON: sections of practical 
conversation. 
EVENING: Plays, films, round-table 
discussions on current events, music, 
folk-dancing. 


For complete information write to Dean of Summer Session, 734 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY. or MINNESOTA 


Classics 
in Translation Series 


An excellent way to introduce your 
classes to the spirit and scope of Span- 
ish literature, even before they can read 
the originals in Spanish. These new, 
modern translation editions include 
scholarly but very readable interpreta- 
tions of the authors, works, literary and 
historical backgrounds. 

Colorful covers and good format 
make the series a remarkable book buy 
at low cost. Orders of 10 or more, at 
20% discount. 


OSE, Valdé 
LIFE IS A DREAM, by Calderén 
by OF ZALAM EA, 
ald tis 
THREE CORNERED ‘HAT, 
by Alarcén ... . $1.25 


BARRON'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
343 Great Neck Road + Great Neck, N. Y 


Learn and Live in the 
Language House 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Casa Espanola—Maison Francaise 


two languages 
but “separate tables”; activities of 
Spanish students under guidance of 


Sra. Angela Valenzuela 


Language Laboratory, Language 

Workshop for teachers and an ex- 

tensive list of courses during the 
Summer Session 


July 5 — August 11 
Write for details: 


Dr. F. H. Jackson 
Box 408, Hall of Languages 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10 New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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DONA PERFECTA, by Galdés 
EXEMPLARY NOVELS, by Cervantes, $1.25 ipa 
a 


POR LTB D 


Los numeros de febrero y marzo contienen: 


EL MUNDO HISPANICO 
Y EL MUNDO ANGLO-SAJON 
Angel del Rio 


MANUEL AZANIA 
Y LA GENERACION DE 1914 
Juan Marichal 


EL RETRASO DE LA 
CIENCIA ESPANOLA 
Xavier Flores 


EL IMPACTO 

DE LA DICTADURA PORTUGUESA 
EN LA CIENCIA Y EN LA CULTURA 
Ronald H. Chilcote 


SIN PERMISO DE LA CENSURA 
Informacion de nuestro corresponsal en Espana 


IBERICA se publica el 15 de cada mes 
en dos ediciones, espaiiol e inglés. 
Directora: VICTORIA KENT 


Presidentes de honor: SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


Precio de suscripcién: 


Solicite un nimero de muestra 


IBERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N.Y. 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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MIDDLEBURY 


ESCUELA ESPANOLA 


1961 

Desde el 30 de Junio hasta el 17 de Agosto 
Eugenio Florit, Acting Director 
Samuel Guarnaccia, Dean 
Juan Lopez-Morillas, Visiting Professor 
Humberto Pifiera, Visiting Professor 
Luis A. Baralt 
Emilio Génzalez-Lopez 
Francisco Marquez 
Manuel Alvarez Morales 


Pidan el Catalogo Completo 
THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MIDDLEBURY 21, VERMONT 


“SALTILLO SUMMER 
AND FINE ARTS SCHOOL” SPANISH-TEXT MAPS for 


Attention Spanish Teachers LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


$275.00 Send for new catalogs 
July 3, August 11. 


1961 Summer — Intensive * FM61_ Special and Foreign-Text 
courses in the nish Language, , 
Geography and History, Folklore and Mops ond Atlases. 64 pages with 
Arts. Spanish-American Literature. illustrations. 


Courses for Spanish Teachers, Junior 
and High School students FLES and * G34c Maps for Language Instruc- 
NDE programs in Methods and tion. 10 j ich- 
Materials to teach Spanish. 


INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR 
PLANNED PROGRAM. 


text maps are listed on page 4. 


* ND60 Special Listing of Visual 
or literature: Prof. Ramdén rza 4 
“SALTILLO SUMMER Teaching Tools for Use in N.D.E.A. 


AND FINE ARTS SCHOOL” Program. 24 pages, in color. Span- 


APARTADO POSTAL No. 164 ish-text maps are on page 23. 
SALTILLO, COAH., MEXICO 


PROF. RAMON GARZA’ or PROF, DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
SAMUEL ALMAGUER, 1505 Lauder- te 
dale Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio, or Scientific Map and Globe Makers 


W. C. Davenport, 1611 Pickard St., 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
Norman, Okla. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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“For simplicity of operation, and as an aid 
to concentration and class discipline, 
Lingua TRAINER goes far beyond my expectations.” 


That is what we were told by Dr. Alfonso Tous, Chairman of the 
Modern Languages Department of Chaminade High School in 
Mineola, New York, where an 82-position LinguaTRAINER System 
has been installed. 


“Our department uses this language laboratory system as many as 


eleven hours in a single day,” Dr. Tous states, “and not one of our 
instructors has experienced the slightest difficulty in operation. 
“Another thing we like about the LinguaTRAINER is its great 
flexibility, which allows individual instructors the widest possible 
freedom in programming their courses and teaching their students. 
We have had as many as 25 different programs being played simul- 
taneously, but could schedule up to 82 if necessary. 


“The LinguaTRAINER’s remote control cabinet, where the indi- 
vidual tape recorders are centralized, is indeed the first major 
breakthrough in the adaptation of electronic equipment to teaching 
situations.” 

The LinguaTRAINER is the first remote control language laboratory 


system used in schools and colleges extensively. All components 
have been thoroughly tested in nearly two years of operation. 


Write for informative, illustrated LinguaTRAINER Brochure. 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


193 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
@ subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Spanish Conversational Review Grammar 
1960 


Everett W. Hesse, University of Southern California 


This modern text presents a comprehensive but concise 
review of grammatical principles, verbs, and idioms, while 
promoting facility in understagding, speaking, reading, 
and writing Spanish. Emphasis throughout is on fluency 
of oral expression. Numerous oral and written exercises 
are provided. 


Cultural Graded Readers 


Spanish Series: Elementary In Preparation 
Book 1: Ponce de Leén 1961 Book 3: Coronado 
Book 2: De Soto 1961 Book 4: Junipero Serra 
About 70 pages each 
Louis L. Curcio, Hollins College 
Carlos Teran, Michigan State University 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
OF LANGUAGES 


French « Germon + Russian + Spanish 


Intensive courses at the college 
level. Six semester hours of trans- 
fer credit. Small classes, individual 
instruction. Experienced native or 
bilingual faculty. Friendly instruc- ‘ 
tor-student relations. Grouping in SAMPLES and FREE 
dormitories by languages. Use of _ HLLUSTRATED BROCHURES 
records, phonographs, recorders. ARE AVAILABLE ON 
Training with supplementary read- = REQUEST. SEND FOR 
ings to meet requirements for ad- === YOURS TODAY!!! 

vanced degrees. 


BALE PIN COMPANY 


Waterville, Maine DEPT. HD-1-BOX 2363-BOSTON 7, MASS. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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A SOUND TEACHING 


Ss 


new ideas and developments in language 
laboratories teaching methods and equipment 


NEW MRI/TRW 
MAGNETICON CONSOLE/ DESK 
GIVES LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

COMPLETE SUPERVISION 

AND CONTROL 


Low, efficient design lets you 

see entire class, while seated 

Fingertip control of up to 6 pro- 

grams 

Instant contact with as many as 

150 students — one or all — 
This modern, functional unit is only 
2% feet high, giving you complete 
visual contact and supervision with 
your class while seated. There is space 
for 6 program channels: tape (reel or 
automatic magazine) playback/re- 
corders, and/or phonographs. Plenty 
of room for storing tapes, headsets, 
other accessories . . . all out of sight 

. out of the way, yet always on 

hand. Sliding Formica tops instantly 
provide wide, useful desk area. 
Besides offering the world’s most 
complete line of quality, easy-to-use 
equipment, MRI/TRW maintains a 
continuing program of vital educa- 


MRI/TRW Magneticon Model CD-6L 
Also available: Model CD-3L with single 
pedestal 


tional services. Tested teaching tech- 
niques, seminars and consultations 
are among the many ways MRI/TRW 
helps assure maximum effectiveness, 
maximum utilization of equipment. 


Write today for complete details on 
MRI/TRW advanced language lab- 
oratory equipment and educational 
services .. . and full specifications of 
the new Magneticon Console/Desk. 
Language specialists available in 
your area for consultation. 


A EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


560 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 


LOwell 7-5200 


World’s Most Complete Line of Language ew Equipment. 


On display at AASA: St, Lovis—i-37/39; Phila—D-44/46 


at DAVI — 95-97 
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Tailor-Made for - - - 
the Junior High School Student 


A FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH 


by Theodore Huebener 


and Emilio L. Guerra 


A text that stresses the audio-lingual 
approach, intended to provide the teacher 
with an abundance of material to help 
attain the objectives of teaching Spanish for 
communication. Vocabulary is carefully 
up-to-date to facilitate reading. Varied and 
extensive exercises follow each lesson, and 
there are numerous activities dealing with 
everyday experiences for junior high school 
boys and girls. Here is a volume that will 
provide a great variety of stimulating and 
informative cultural materials augmented by 
magnificent photographs and drawings 
calculated to excite the beginning 

language student. 


Heath and Company 
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